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INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 
By the Editor. 


Tue first number of the Biblical Repository was published 
in January, 1830. Its object, as its name imports, was biblical 
— to collect and embody matters of permanert value, relating 
particularly to the literature of the Scriptures, and to questions 
crowing out of that literature. Articles, to some extent, were 
also inserted, pertaining to sacred rhetoric and historical theology. 
Those subjects, philological, geographical, exegetical, historical, 
etc. were brought forward, which were thought to be best 
adapted to promote the interests of sound biblical and theologi- 
cal learning. 

In July, 1833, the American Quarterly Observer was com- 
menced, with the intention of occupying the ground which is 
common to the various religious denominations. It was devot- 
ed to the discussion of those principles in politics, morals and re- 
ligion, which are recognized by the mass of Christians. With the 
promised cooperation of a number of competent writers, in va- 
rious portions of the country, it was proposed to make the at- 
tempt to discuss the subjects of politics, political economy, men- 
tal philosophy, morals, ete., on the most enlarged grounds, as 
connected with the developments of divine providence, and the 
well-being of the whole human race. A somewhat extended 
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examination was also made of the more important works which 
issued from the American press, in connection with a condensed 
view of literary and religious intelligence and of political affairs. 

In January, 1835, the two publications were united with the 
intention of maintaining the distinctive character in the plan of 
both. ‘This arrangement was entered into, not because either 
of the separate works was unappreciated by the community, 
but for the purpose of concentrating talent and patronage in one 
publication ; and thus augmenting the power and usefulness of 
the periodical press. It has been the aim of the editor and of 
his principal contributors to produce a work which should meet 
the wants of the mass of the intelligent and of the educated, 
and, at the same time, sustain a high rank in the estimation of 
the dearned and christian scholar. 

As the publication will be, in future, conducted on substan- 
tially the same general principles, though with enlargement and 
modifications, and as the sphere of its usefulness, it is hoped, 
will be considerably extended, it has been deemed important, 
that there should be, in a preliminary article, a few general ob- 
servations on those principles, with some survey of the field to 
be cultivated. A few introductory paragraphs of explanatory 
statement will not be deemed out of place by those individuals, 
at least, who may now, for the first time, extend their patronage 
to the publication. Our remarks will be nec essarily of a miscel- 
laneous character. 

Biblical Literature. In its most appropriate meaning, 
this branch of knowledge is of recent origin. In the creation 
and advancement of its interests, our country, even in the view 
of some of the more enlightened portions of highly civilized 
and jealous Europe, has attained an honorable rank. Ever 
since the revival of learning a few scholars, it is true, have de- 
voted themselves to this sacred study, in its various depart- 
ments, with equal credit to themselves and usefulness to the 
church. The names of the Buxtorfs, of Grotius, Pococke, 
Selden, Salmasius, and a few others, will be held in grateful ad- 
miration. But it is only a short period, comparativ ely , since it 
assumed a scientific form, developed general laws, and enlarged 
its points of interest in all directions, — exhibiting itself in a 
striking attitude, no less by the multiplicity of its ramifications, 
than the precision of its rules and the fixedness of its principles. 
The fundamental importance of this branch of study, and its 
claims upon the attention of the periodical press, may be infer- 
red from considerations like those which follow : 
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Sacred philology has been the means of establishing the 
principal christian doctrines on a firmer basis. ‘They were sup- 
ported in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by a multi- 
plicity of arguments, frequently by great ingenuity of reasoning 
and strictness of logic. Many passages of Scripture were in- 
terpreted with much felicity and force. Especially was the spi- 
ritual meaning, “the hidden glory” of some texts, beautifully 
expounded and illustrated. Yet there was a manifest deficien- 
cy in the knowledge of the true principles of biblical interpreta- 
tion. Particular doctrines were supported by apposite and in- 
congruous texts alike. Every part of the Bible was adduced 
in support of every other part, without any consideration in rela- 
tion to the different nature, scope, object, etc. of the paragraphs 
brought thus into juxta-position. Deficiency in point and per- 
tinence was made up by formidable numbers. With all the 
great and various excellencies of the theologians of past genera- 
tions, in our own country and in England, and we would yield 
to none in promptitude to acknowledge those excellencies, still 
they adopted, for the most part, a very unsatisfactory and jejune 
method of sustaining those precious doctrines which were their 
sole trust and consolation. ‘The case is now, however, widely 
different. A few texts, provided they are clearly and indispu- 
tably to the point, are justly regarded as affording to a doctrine a 
support infinitely firmer than a thousand disputed, vexed, irrelevant 
sentences, whose only appropriateness, it may be, is an acciden- 
tal, verbal analogy. The doctrines of the atonement, the trini- 
ty, the deity of the Son of God, the eternal duration of future 
punishment, are defended by a few passages which have been 
most rigidly canvassed, and whose meaning is irrefragably estab- 
lished. The doctrines named do doubtless receive countenance 
from various parts of the Bible, and from its general current and 
texture. Collateral and subordinate proofs are not to be set at 
nought. Still, in the last resort, in the final conflict with a wa- 
ry foe, or when the pious soul looks around for its strongest 
stay, tempted by unwelcome and skeptical thoughts, then a 
few distinct, unrefutable texts are precious beyond comparison. 
They are equally potent over the outward and the inward ene- 
mies. ‘The obligations of the whole church to the philologists 
who have labored in the exposition and defence of these texts, 
are very great. 

This study has no unimportant effect in promoting the unity 
of all true Christians. The unity to which we refer can never 
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be accomplished by controversy, nor even by amicable discus- 
sion, nor by the reluctant or the willing abandonment of denom- 
inational watchwords, nor by lamentations on the miseries of 
dissension, but, in the first place, by “seeing eye to eye.” 
Christians and christian ministers must interpret the Scriptures 
substantially alike. ‘They must not bring to its explication a 
system of rules, which would be utterly inapplicable to the 
deciphering of any other book. ‘They must permit themselves 
to be under the dominion of common sense here as elsewhere. 
Before there can be any extensive and permanent unity of feel- 
ing, such as is involved in the sublime i intercessory prayer of our 
Saviour, there must be a fixed determination on the part of the 
great body of Christians to interpret the Bible according to the 
common laws of language, and then to manfully abide the issue 
of such an interpretation. A course of this nature would ter- 
minate instantly half the disputes which now deface and rend 
the churches of Jesus. Sacred philology can, with the blessing 
of heaven, do much in bringing to pass such a result. Already, 
her efforts have not been altogether unavailing. Existing theo- 
logical controversies, numerous and violent as they may be, are 
not to be compared to the gladiatorial exhibitions which were 
made in Germany soon after the Reformation; in Holland at 
the time of the Arminian controversy ; or at some periods which 
might be specified in English church his ‘tory. Eminent theolo- 
gians of the present day, belonging to both divisions of the 
Protestant cause in Germany, to the established churches and 
the numerous dissenting bodies of Great Britain, not w holly ex- 
cluding some Quakers even, and to the various christian sects 
of the United States, are agreed substantially in respect to the 
rules to be applied in the. exposition of the inspired volume. 
Such agreement is certainly of very auspicious omen. Most 
assuredly, like results will follow in this study, as in any other 
branch of knowledge. ‘The labors of Blackstone and one or 
two other British lawyers poured a flood of light into the pre- 
vious confusion and intricacies of the English statutes. Occasions 
of endless strife were, doubtless, in this way, cut off. In pre- 
cisely the same manner will an intelligible, consistent system of 
biblical exegesis remove at least some of the causes of ill feel- 
ing and of controversy, W hich have ravaged the fairest portions 
of God’s he ritage. 

The study in question has a favorable bearing on the spread 
of Christianity. Its efforts in the elucidation of the Scriptures, 
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are of the very highest importance to all future translators of 
those Scriptures in the thousand dialects of the earth. A tho- 
rough, grammatical investigation of a word of three letters found 
in the New Testament, may quicken and direct the studies of 
some weary missionary translator on the banks of the Ganges, 
or the Oby. As an interesting fact, in corroboration of these 
remarks, it may be stated that all our important biblical works 
find a most ready market in the very centres of the pagan world, 
where the missionaries of the cross are stationed. Besides, the 
wants of the philologist, as he is exploring the antiquities, the 
geography, the customs, etc., of the Bible, furnish to the orien- 
tal missionary, a powerful stimulus to rescue from decay and 
ruin, whatever he can, which will throw light on the biblical 
narratives, and which may finally settle long disputed and im- 
portant passages. Freque sntly as Palestine has been investigated, 
eminent as some of the journalists are, Who have traversed its 
hills and vallies, we shall still look for richer harvests, when in- 
telligent missionaries shall have been permitte d to establish 
themselves on various points in that interesting country. What 
may not a well-trained missionary do in the country east of the 
Jordan, in some parts of Arabia, in Babylonia, in Media, and in 
the whole vast regions of Asia Minor, and of south eastern Eu- 
rope? Every locality almost, is fraught with scriptural remi- 
niscences. But the labors of the philologist at home, will be 
necessary to guide and enliven the footsteps of the explorer 
abroad. ‘They are fellow-laborers. ‘They mutually act and 
react on each other. 

This branch of knowledge has greatly promote ‘d the study of 
the Bible among all classes. The labors of the most learned 
philologists are now, in a measure, accessible to millions of chil- 
dren in all parts of christendom. No sooner does a profound 
work on sacred literature appear in Germany, than its gene- 
ral results find their way into the literary and re ligious pe riodi- 
cals. The attention of learned forei gners is attracted; the 
work is rendered into other languages ; the theologian veads it 
and copies its most interesting thoughts into his essay ; the 
preacher is silently affected by its influence; the compiler of 
Sunday-school books, by abridgment, by a change of language, 
by simple explanation, brings the main facts or thoughts, before 
the eyes of children in numbers almost without number. Thus 
a recluse-student of the Bible is furnishing nutriment for all the 
families in christendom —vital air for the spiritual growth of 
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even untaught pagan nations. He thus becomes in the highest 
degree, a benefactor to his species. Like the stationary engine 
at the top of a mountain, he is the source of power and activity 
to thousands toiling below him. If any one refuses credence to 
these assertions, we may ask him to take up any well-written 
Sunday-school book of the day, which professes to be in any 
way concerned with the Scriptures, and he will find sufficient 
for the expulsion of his incredulity. ‘The traces may be faint ; 

the process of dilution may have gone on for a long time, but 
the evidence of philological know ledge, skill, and tact, is there. 

It has greatly increased respect for the Bible as a literary 
production. Among the mental qualifications of some philo- 
logists, has been a healthful poetic taste. Such men as Lowth, 
De Wette, Herder, have opened a thousand new sources of de- 
light in the oracles of God. The cultivated taste may be grati- 
fied, while the most refined spiritual feelings are still further 
spiritualized and perfected. ‘The Bible, it is true, may be stu- 
died without devotion. Its numberless literary beauties may be 
appreciated by those whose hearts are utterly dead to its regene- 
rating influence. Still, it is something to have removed the 
prejudices of learned men in relation to it. It is something to 
have vindicated its claims to the consideration of those whom 
ignorance or false pride might have kept aloof from its pages. 
Literary curiosity may be the portal to something higher and 
nobler. ‘The mysteries of the inner sanctuary may be at length 
revealed to him, who was attracted to the edifice simply by the 
beauty of its columns, or the majesty of its proportions. 

The study in question has prompted to a remarkable zeal in 
the acquisition of languages. The Semitic tongues, in particu- 
lar, have been investigated with a zeal worthy of all commen- 
dation. Opulent noblemen, literary societies, companies of mer- 
chants, royal munificence, individual enterprise, have vied with 
each other in efforts to promote the acquisition of the treasures 
contained in these languages. Recollect what has been done 
by the expedition under the direction of Michaelis; by the 
corps of literary and scientific men who accompanied the French 
troops into Egypt; by Asiatic societies ; and by the labors of 
such single men as Pococke and Burckhardt ; all, if not directly 
commissioned for the purpose, yet conspiring in effect to throw 
light on the ancient Scriptures ; on the Hebrew and its kindred 
dialects. Call to mind the hosts of learned men in Germany, 
who are now employing the utmost critical tact, the profound- 
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est acquaintance with antiquity, and the unwearied attention of 
a long life, in efforts to establish some point in sacred criticism, 
or to throw light on some obscure text, or to establish the genu- 
ineness of some ancient ecclesiastical document ; all achieved 
very considerably by the aid of an acquaintance with the langua- 
ges in question. In our own country the same cause has ope- 
rated to excite an increasing interest in the German language, 
with results, which we cannot but regard as highly favorable to 
the cause of truth and righteousness, though possibly in a few 
instances prejudicial to the faith of ill-established believers. 

Such are some of the reasons, which, in our opinion, justify, 
and even require the religious press to be, in a measure, biblical in 
its character. It is but falling in with a great tendency of the age, 
the tendency to study God’ s word on the principles of gram- 
mar, common sense, science, and true philology and philosophy. 
It is the strongest voucher which a publication can give of its 
soundness in the faith. Its theology is not partizan, but scrip- 
tural ; not vaccillating but consistent and stable. Such, we 
hope, may ever be the reputation of this work. 

An elevated, christian literature. We do not mean by 
this the protruding of denominational peculiarities on every pos- 
sible oceasion ; nor the constant iteration of the language of cant 
and bigotry ; nor the use of authorized theological terms in in- 
appropriate company, or on inexpedient occasions; nor the 
merging of science and literature into technical or devotional 
theology. No one of these things is desirable. Either is an 
offence to good taste and to good morals. <A treatise on chem- 
istry is not the place for a moral lecture. Some histories, in 
many respects excellent, are disfigured by too frequent or per- 
fectly obvious moral reflections, or by ill concealed attempts at 
religious sentimentalism. 

On the other hand, there is an important sense in which eve- 
y book should be Christian. As an illustration let us look for 
a moment at civil histories. Setting aside such obviously un- 
christian books as the historical treatises of Hume and Gibbon, 
we may ask, How the Rev. Dr. Robertson, a minister of the 
established church of Scotland, is to be vindieated from the 
charge of an indifference to Christianity, amounting to little 
short of positive infidelity? How could a heart glowi ing with 
love to the Redeemer — all which was implied in his ordination- 
vows —write so frigidly about the glorious Protestant Reforma- 
tion? How could he display such consummate stoicism while 
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recording events, or speculating on their causes, when the reli- 
gion of which he was a minister was passing through its ago- 
nies of trial? Dr. Robertson has found an imitator in this re- 
spect, in a late writer of great ability, Mr. Hallam. He is un- 
questionably a Protestant, and would wish to be considered as 
friendly to religion. Yet in holding the balance of a professed, 
philosophical historian, Christianity seems to be regarded by him, 
if not with suspicion, yet with studied coldness and reserve. 
He seems to be constantly on the watch lest her influence 
should bias his judgment. It is astonishing with what sang 
froid he can hold his critical knife in the dissection of character, 
while the axe of Mary and the fires of Smithfield are in sight. 
Yet he is a most able and, in general, impartial historian. We 
know nothing of his private character. 

Instead of proceeding any further with criticisms of this na- 
ture, we may point to a very late author, who deserves emi- 
nently the character of a christian historian. We refer to James 
Grahame. He has written a history of the American Colonies, 
from their establishment to the Revolution, in a manner which 
entitles him to the thanks of every citizen of the United States, 
and of all Christians throughout the world. This work is not 
interlarded, like that of Rollin, with moral reflections. There is 
no unseemly obtrusion of the author’s pious feelings. There is no 
effort as though he apprehended that his faith would undermine his 
impartiality. He has the fundamental qualification of being able 
to sympathize with the early settlers of this country. He en- 
ters completely into their spirit. He identifies himself with 
their interests. No one, who cannot do this, is fit to write their 
memorials. At the same time, he is not afraid to administer 
censure. His religious spirit does not degenerate into that of a 
partizan or time-server. He maintains the dignity and authori- 
ty of the historian. We perceive that he is a christian writer, 
by an almost hidden charm which pervades his pages, rather 
than by any formal statement, or authoritative dicta. ‘The chris- 
tian reader can peruse his pages with sympathy. This sterling 
trait, joined with a good style, with great accuracy, and the 
most thorough research, renders his work the best which has 
appeared on our history. 

The peculiar character of our people and of our institutions 
makes this general subject one of great importance. Our national 
literature is in a forming state. Established usage, literary stand- 
ards, antiquity, family interests, control the taste much less in 
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this country than in Europe. We have no civil, nor scarcely 
any literary censorship. Our periodical reviews mostly confine 
themselves to commendation. Every man publishes what is 
right in his own eyes. No individual has appeared in this coun- 
try with a flail like that of Dr. Johnson — with a power of re- 
buking vicious books and depraved authors, which was not to 
be cainsayed, or trifled with. 

The rapidity of the transmission of thought is very great. 
There are few post-office systems more minute in detail, 
more penetrating or prompt than our own. A paragraph com- 
mitted to a book or a pamphlet is soon gone beyond the pow- 
er of control or recal. It is poisoning the minds of hundreds 
west of the Mississippi, or it is vindicating among the inhab- 
itants of Florida the rights of the oppressed. The number 
of readers is great. ‘There are few among the millions of the 
older States, who have the organs of vision, but can peruse 
the paragraph charged with libel, or the paragraph inciting to 
noble deeds. Volney and V oltaire, Abner Kneeland and Ethan 
Allen are found in the woollen manufactory, in the western 
steam-boat, 1 in the Schuylkill colliery. Supposing the civil re- 
strictions upon the press in Austria were removed ; it would be 
of little service to millions of her population. 

A correct public sentiment in this country, where it exists, is 
not made to bear promptly on this subject. "A considerable time 
must elapse, after a publication is issued, before the virtuous 
part of the community utter their voice. They are so divided 
by denominational, or party lines, or so engaged in politics or 
commerce, that they do not rise up to condemn a book, till 
it bas diffused its poison widely through the community. 
Their voice may be full and unequiv ocal when it comes, but it 
is too late. Public opinion is in a highly excited condition on 
all subjects. The appetite, already sadly perverted and depra- 
ved, must still be plied with all possible provocatives. There 
is a tendency, in some quarters, to denounce every thing like 
sound reasoning, mature investigation, and scholar-like criticism, 
as heavy, metaphysical and unintelligible. Now it is very easy 
for publishers, authors and editors to take advantage of this fe- 
verish state of the public mind. Give, give, is the demand. 
Take, take, is the reply. Perhaps in no quarter of the world, 
is personal defamation carried on, through the press, so exten- 
sively as in this country. Even the grave religious quarterly 
as: not always be wholly free. Books must not only be ac- 
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companied with flaming and licentious embellishments, but they 
must be seasoned with slander, and be made captivating by ca- 
lumny and vituperation. From these remarks, it is very obvi- 
ous that all who are connected with the press, should be men 
of sterling principle. Accurate knowledge, great enterprise and 
energy, intelligence, and general excellence of character, are not 
sufficient. ‘These men ought to be worthy of filling a high place 
in society. Upon no individuals is the advance of mankind in 
knowledge and happiness more essentially depending. ‘They 
should be eminently conscientious. ‘They should have that re- 
gard to the public welfare, which will cause them to make sa- 
crifices for its promotion. ‘They should attach a much higher 
importance, than they are accustomed to do, to their profession 
as a part of that great array of force, which is to renovate the 
world. They should not adapt their publications to the demand 
of the community, indiscriminately, but they should determine 
what ought to be the public taste. That which an author pre- 
eminently needs is a foresight of the condition and needs of the 
community —such as Edmund Burke possessed of the results 
of the French revolution —so that he can control what is to be 
the current of public thought and action, by making the foun- 
tain sweet and healthful. The character of a national litera- 
ture is frequently depending on very insignificant but still palpa- 
ble causes. 

The intelligent and christian public have a plain and most 
important duty to perform in relation to this matter. They 
should bestow an efficient patronage on such men as are dispo- 
sed to publish only useful works. 

This whole subject is not regarded by the community as of 
that high importance, which it really possesses. A good book 
or periodical is one of the greatest blessings of civilized society. 
But we have no reason to complain that the community are de- 
luged with worthless publications, till we have done all in our 
power to put into circulation such as are really valuable. 

A periodical work, possessing intellectual power, written with 
purity of taste, and circulating among ten thousand of the lead- 
ing clergymen and laymen of the United States, would have a 
weight of authority, and an extent of influence, which would 
illuminate the conscience, and arouse and direct the mind of the 
whole country. It would concentrate a great amount of talent 
and influence which is now lost. It would look abroad upon 
the relations which we sustain to other portions of the world, 
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and to the duties resulting therefrom. It would not fear to sug- 
gest the deficiencies which exist in many of our systems of men- 
tal and moral philosophy — in not looking at man as he is, in 
building noble structures on baseless foundations. It would 
show to the people of this generation, that a belief in the deity 
and atonement of Jesus Christ is not in essential connection with a 
perverted taste or a feeble intellect ; and that a belief in the ex- 
istence of a renovating agency in the world of mind, is no more 
a proof of insanity, than a belief in the operations of Almighty 
power in the world of matter. But in order to create a chris- 
tian literature, we must seize on the sources of literature. It 
does no good for us to complain that the current literature is an- 
tichristian or negative. ‘The discussion of important topics, or the 
communication of valuable thoughts, has no beneficial effect on 
a large number of minds in this country, if that discussion or 
those thoughts are found to be associated with contracted views, 
or with an uncultivated taste. The question is: Shall a hea- 
venly influence pervade all the fountains of knowledge : Shall 
good taste and vital religion be united? Shall our scholars be 
compelle d to abide by the decisions of a literature founded on 
the truth of God ?* Upon Christians and upon christian scho- 
lars, this great result is depending. ‘They can form and che- 
wish, a literature, vigorous, pure, with its influence flowing eve ry 
where. With them are lodged not simply the thoughts of the 
nation, but the moulds of the thoughts; not the conceptions mere- 
ly, but the patterns, the archetypes of the’conceptions ; not simply 
the regulation of their own minds, but the fashioning of ten thou- 
sand minds besides. An influence can be here exerted such as 
Rome never comprehended ; such as the scholars of Alexan- 
dria never reached. Let our scholars then come up to their 
great and most interesting work. Let them lift up their eyes 
on the fields, boundless in extent, and white already to the har- 
vest. Let the tide of i ignorance be stayed, and human nature 
here assume her renovated and primeval form. Let us have 
such a literature as shal] be in unison with the better day which 
is coming, such as the spirits of just men made perfect might 
contemplate with delight. 

3. Mental and Moral Science. An intelligent observer can- 
not but be impressed with the vaccillating opinions and militant 


* One or two of the above paragraphs were published by the wri- 
ter, afew years since, with some modifications, in another publication 
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theories which are constantly started in this department of know- 
ledge. One writer boldly asserts that the peculiar doctrines of 
the gospel cannot justly be excluded from the philosophical trea- 
tise. Another writer, equally a believer in the gospel, main- 
tains that morals and mental science stand on ground perfectly 
independent of revealed religion. One theory is occupied with 
speculations on the mysteries of the human soul; another is 
confined to the external phenomena ; a third endeavors to sus- 
tain the character of an eclectic philosopher ; a fourth multiplies 
the original powers of the soul ; a fifth strives, by the most sub- 
tle analysis, to reduce the whole to one or two simple princi- 
ples. ‘Theory succeeds theory. The scholar has scarcely time 
to peruse the current volume before an ambitious rival presents 
its claims. Confused by this endless shifting of the scene, he 
is tempted to renounce all thought upon the subject, or else to 
betake himself to some old author, whose errors even have a 
charm which is not found in the mazes of more recent specula- 
tions. 

When such is the predicament in which this science is involv- 
ed, it may be presumption in us to offer any suggestions. ‘There 
are, however, certain desiderata which it may not be indecorous 
for us to name. 

One half the errors which prevail in relation to this subject 
may be traced to indefiniteness in the use of language. ‘Two 
writers use the same term in different senses. The same wri- 
ter, not unfrequently, attaches opposite significations to the same 
word in different portions of his treatise. Misconception fol- 
lows. His opinions are attacked. He sends out a rejoinder. 
In the heat of battle, he loses his self-command, and becomes 
involved along with his speculations, in learned confusion. Thus 
what began in misapprehension of a word, ends in jarring opin- 
ion, heretical doctrine, or thoroughly alienated feeling. Now, 
is it wholly impracticable to effect a general, if not unanimous 
agreement, in respect to the use of certain w ords—such as idea, 
subject, object, subjective, objective, reason, motive and others in 
the vocabulary of mental science ? Might not our principal pe- 
riodical publications contribute something to such a result ? 

Again, is there not a point of view in which the essays of va- 
rious philosophers may all be in conformity with truth? Not 
that there are no fixed principles in the science ; not that erro- 
neous or crude notions may not be broached. But are we, to 
a proper degree, in the habit of putting ourselves in the position 
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of a particular author, and of contemplating a subject in the as- 
pects which he intended that we should contemplate it? On 
the contrary, do we not hasten to compare him with some pre- 
ceding or contemporary writer, in order to bring them into col- 
lision, and affix upon one or the other the seal of condemna- 
tion? A more christian mode of procedure would be to put a 
charitable construction upon the language of both, and not 
charge heresy or absurdity upon either because their minds hap- 
pened to be differently constituted, or their object in appearing 
before the public not identical. 

Some students of mental philosophy 1 impose on themselves 
by requiring a uniform style of writing in all treatises on the 
subject in question. They are warm ‘advocates of simplicity, 
plainness, perspicuity, or, in other words, of Saxon monosylla- 
bles. ‘The only criterion of the worth of a book is its instant 
and perfect intelligibility to them — to them, in all states of their 
minds and of their bodies. It is not easy to see how they 
would grapple with Paul’s epistle to the Romans. He deals 
in sounding polysyllables, as well as in particles of three letters. 
Yet, if he employed the latter alone, it would not follow that 
his reasoning would have been any better than itis now. Long 
words were made to be used. A due mixture of them is indis- 
pensable to a philosophical writer. ‘There are trains of thought 
which cannot be enunciated without them. We are not aware 
that bishop Butler’s language could be much altered for the bet- 
ter. In sitting down to a writer of any pretensions on philo- 
sophical subjects, we need patience, reverence for his under- 
standing, and a desire, on our part, to listen, to digest, to be in- 
structed. He may utter truth, awful and everlasting truth, 
which may be nearly unintelligible to us, because our minds 
are unformed and dark. 

No thorough philosopher, no accurate observer of mental phe- 
nomena can for a moment doubt that human depravity has in 
some way affected the intellectual faculties of man. A candid 
observer must be as far from maintaining the dogma that these 
faculties have not been influenced by the fall of Adam, as he 
must be from asserting that they are themselves, in the strict 
sense, depraved. Do not debased affections, unworthy motives, 
vicious habits act at all on the intellect ? Was Adam in Paradise 
and Adam in his apostasy precisely the same being intellectual- 
ly considered? Certainly the human intellect is, in some sense, 
in a darkened and degraded state. It has lost something of its 
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original brightness. Ought not this fact, therefore, to be taken 
into the account both by the mental and moral philosopher ? 


Otherwise, can he accurately and fully discourse of the mind of 


man? We do not vindicate the mode in which this subject has 
been sometimes treated. Christian morals and mental philoso- 
phy have been handled not with the most consummate judgment 
and taste. But the great truth that human depravity has se- 
riously affected the mind, and that he must not overlook this 
fact, who would give a complete view of the physiology of man, 
no reasonable person can: deny. May we not hope that the 
boundaries of mental, moral and theological science will be de- 
fined with more discrimination ; that the influence which moral 
causes exert on the intellectual nature and faculties will be more 
clearly pointed out; and that a spirit of more entire self-diffi- 
dence and candor, in connection with enlarged conceptions and 
comprehensive views, will be hereafter characteristic of the re- 
searches and studies connected with the great department of 
mind and morals? If the periodical press can be made auxilia- 
ry to the effecting of such a result, its labors will not have been 
in vain. 

4. Political Economy. The student of this unsettled, yet 
fascinating and important study, should lay down, it is conceiv- 
ed, the following general principles, among others, for the guid- 
ance of his studies. 

Divine revelation furnishes rules and maxims of the greatest 
value in this science. The book of Proverbs is the best states- 
man’s manual which was ever written. An adherence to the 
political economy and spirit of that collection of apothegms.and 
essays would do more to eradicate from a people the causes of 
extravagance, debasement, and ruin than all the contributions to 
political economy of Say, Smith, Malthus, and Chalmers to- 
gether. 

The utmost magnanimity should characterize the doctrines 
and measures of the political economist. A selfish policy 
among nations is no more to be countenanced than the same 
thing in individuals. All men ought to love all men. Every 
part of the world ought to desire and promote, according to its op- 
portunities, the highest well-being of every other part. Europe 
has no reason to say to America; I have no need of thee. 
Even the unseemly parts — the burning realms of Africa — are 
not to be shut out from the great fraternity of nations. The 
various parts and organs of the human body are not dependent 
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on each other in a higher degree, than the different regions of 
our globe. The statesman and economist are not authorized 
any more, by the soundest principles of legislation, than they 
are by the spirit of Christianity, to devise plans for the aggran- 
dizement of their own government, whose execution will be the 
detriment or ruin of other nations. 

A scriptural education of all classes of the people ought to 
lie at the foundation of every theory of political economy. 
Other proposed remedies, while this is neglected, will be totally 
unavailing. A mere intellectual education is not competent to 
remove the evils which are suffered. A thorough scriptural 
education, (not a theological, much less a denominational one,) 
will, sooner or later, be found to be indispensable in arresting 
the degeneracy of nations. 

The temperance reformation, also, in this connection, is of 
fundamental importance. We want words to express our con- 
viction of the benign influence of this great reform on the repose 
and happiness of the civilized world. The blindest opponent 
of the enterprise cannot but see that the use of intoxicating 
liquors and drugs is sapping the foundations of national prosperi- 
ty, and even depopulating some of the fairest portions of the 
globe. All travellers agree that the aboriginal population of 
South America is fast withering away under its baneful influ- 
ence. Every judicious measure, therefore, in promoting this 
reform, is drying up the sources of national decay, is removing 
the causes of disease and debilitated constitutions, is lifting up the 
lower orders of the people in all countries to which access can 
be had, and is thus gradually accomplishing a salutary revolu- 
tion in human society, with which scarcely any thing in the his- 
tory of the race can be compared. 

5. Criticism of books. ‘The late Dr. Thomas Brown has 
written a paragraph on this subject, which we cannot forbear 
to adduce: ‘If all other circumstances be equal, he will un- 
doubtedly be the best critic, who knows best the phenomena of 
human thought and feeling ; and without this knowledge, criti- 
cism can be nothing but a measurement of words, or a repetition 
of the ever repeated and endless common-places of rhetoric. 
The knowledge of nature, —of the necessity of which critics 
speak so much, and so justly , and which is as essential to the 
critic himself, as to the writer on whom he sits in judgment, —is 
only another name for the knowledge of the successive transi- 
tions of feeling of the mind, in all the innumerable diversities in 
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which it is capable of being modified by the variety of circum- 
stances in which it may be placed. It is for this reason, that, 
with so great an abundance of the mere art, or. rather of the 
mere technical phrases of criticism, we have so very little of the 
science of it; because the science of criticism implies an ac- 
quaintance with the philosophy of thought and passion, which 
few can be expected to possess. Though nothing can be easier 
than to deliver opinions, such as pass current in the drawing- 
room, and even in the literary circle, which the frivolous may 
admire as profound, and the ignorant as erudite, and which many 
voices may be proud to repeat, yet, it is far from being equally 
easy to show, how the one passage is beautiful, from its truth of 
character, and the other, though perhaps rich in harmony of 
rhythm and rhetorical ornament, is yet faulty, by its violation of 
the more important harmony of thought and emotion, —a har- 
mony which nature observes as faithfully, in the progress of 
those vehement passions that appear most wild and irregular, as 
in the calmest succession of feeling of the most tranquil hours.” 

From these discriminating remarks of the philosopher, it may 
be justly inferred, that the proper criticism of books, is an un- 
dertaking of no little magnitude. It requires, in many cases, a 
thorough study of the author’s mind, as well as of his book, and 
the kindred treatises which have been published on the same 
subject. It demands the ability to enter into the author’s feel- 
ings, and habits of thought. It is in perfect variance with all 
dogmatical assertion, wholesale denunciation, . indiscriminate eu- 
logy, and superficial analysis. ‘The critic must be firm, candid, 
patient, unprejudiced, willing to labor, clear-sighted. He must 
not, on the one hand, indulge any private pique or personal en- 
mity, in forming an estimate of a book ; nor, on the other hand, 
sacrifice the interests of taste, good learning, truth, and right- 
eousness, in order to gratify personal friendships, promote a pe- 
cuniary speculation, or please an interested bookseller. Of a 
large proportion of the books diffused in our community, both of 
the original and imported classes, no literary judgment is re- 
quired. Some are entirely harmless, — incapable of producing 
good or evil. Others are mere transcripts of volumes whose 
character and tendency have long been settled in the reading 
world. Some will perish at once, and deservedly, unless a too 
forward exhibition of their faults and weakness raise them to a 
temporary notoriety. Others require no analysis or notice, 
from the fact that their publication was owing, very properly it 
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may be, to the grateful impulses of sorrow, or to some other 
limited and transient cause. 

In respect to the course to be pursued in this publication, on 
this subject, we make no promises ; we enter into no engage- 
ments. Our experience has made us fully aware of the great 
and intrinsic difficulties connected with “periodical criticism. 
The public mind is not entirely sound in relation to the matter. 
Fulsome eulogy has nearly usurped the place of candid and 
discriminating criticism. The want of a disposition to labor on 
the part of the critic, the vanity of authorship, or the danger of 
the pecuniary shipwreck of the capital invested in a book, ren- 
ders an impartial examination of many books nearly impracticable. 
Men of sense, if they have written a volume, seem to have forgot- 
ten, that a considerate review of that volume, even if it deals 
somewhat in censure, will ultimately be of more service to the 
author, as well as to the community, than a mere mass of taste- 
less compliment, or stereotyped flattery. 

6. Voluntary Associations for the Spread of the Gospel and 
for the Promotion of Christian Morals. It is now between forty 
and fifty years since the various evangelical denominations of 
Christendom began to enter with some zeal on the great work 
of diffusing the gospel throughout the world. At first, the 
warm impulses of pious feeling seemed to prompt to the effort, 
and to supply the place of well-established principles and properly 
devised modes of operation. ‘That spring time of hope and ex- 
pectation is passed. ‘The ardent feeling and the excited imag- 
imation, which threw so much interest over the commencement 
of these efforts, have given way to the sober reality of the work 
itself. With undimmed eye and with unexcited feeling, we 
can now look out on the vast and difficult enterprise before us. 
It is well for us to reconnoitre our position, and put up 
some landmarks for our guidance. A few simple, general prin- 
ciples are now to be settled. It is a fact admitted on all hands, 
that the gospel is to be diffused by human instrumentality. The 
question is: How shall this instrumentality be directed and em- 
ployed? Who shall have the control and responsibility of the 
undertaking? By what agencies in christian lands can the 
great victory over sin and error be achieved? The question is 
not, whether all the denominations shall be consolidated into one 
vast association. Such a proposal would find few advocates. 
It has no concern with the discussion of the relative merits of 
different forms of a government. The high dignity and 
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immeasurable value of the christian church as an institution 
of the New Testament admit of no denial, or doubt. The 
subject has no bearing on the discussion of the mode in which 
persons shall be received into the christian church, or inducted 
into the offices of that church. All these questions must be en- 
tirely left to ecclesiastical bodies. With the peculiar responsi- 
bilities of those who hold the licensing or ordaining power, 
there is no intention on the part of any one to interfere. Pre- 
scription and dictation are also to be wholly set aside. The 
day is gone by when any measure or mode can be forced on a 
reluctant community, or a rebellious denomination. Finally, 
there is no ground for doubt in respect to the support which 
the agents, who may be employed in the work, shall receive. 
They are not called upon to labor gratuitously. The Bible has 
determined that the missionary laborer is worthy of his hire. 

The question is: Whether benevolent efforts in any one de- 
nomination of Christians, or in any two denominations, or in any 
portions of them, which may choose to unite their strength, shall 
be voluntary, or be controlled by, and be accountable to, an ec- 
clesiastical organization? Is the conversion of the world to be 
left, (with the blessing of the Holy Spirit, and under the gui- 
dance of his written w ill), to the voluntary, unrestricted efforts 
of individuals in the church ; or is it to be “accomplished by the 
church, in her distinctive capacity, as an organized, ecclesiasti- 
cal body ? 

We have no intention to enter upon an extended reply to 
these questions at the present time. Our limits, as well as 
other circumstances, do not permit us. Our principal object 
will be accomplished, if we succeed in clearly presenting the 
main question at issue, and also in briefly indicating the line of 
argument which may be pursued. 

At the very outset of the inquiry, we are met with the objec- 
tion, that the church was constituted for the very purpose of 
extending the gospel through the world, and that voluntary as- 
sociations, in assuming this work, are usurping the functions of 
the church, and depriving her of those privileges and responsi- 
bilities which were assigned to her by her Lord and Master. 
But this, it is conceived, is a mere verbal, unsubstantial objec- 
tion. ‘The churches are now on the voluntary mode, in effect, 
performing the work. The voluntary association is the agent, 
or the trustee of the churches. Its life is derived from them. 
If they withdraw their support, it dies of course. Its agency is 
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a derived and subordinate one. It is the mere creature of that 
public opinion which prevails in the churches. If they become 
dissatisfied with its proceedings, or lose their confidence in the im- 
portance of its object, it disappears immediately. The national so- 
ciety formed a few years since, for the benefit of the Jews, is an 
instance. ‘True, the association is not formally, and directly re- 
sponsible to any ecclesiastical organization. But it is responsible 
to the churches in fact, and in the highest sense. It cannot sub- 
sist without their countenance. Even the small permanent 
funds, which a few societies have collected, cannot be squan- 
dered or perverted, unless the great body of the church becomes 
corrupt ; and if such a result should take place, could funds or 
any thing else, be more secure in the hands of the church itself ? 
We do not learn from the New Testament, that our Lord as- 
signed the work of propagating his gospel to the church in her 
distinctive, organized capacity. He commissioned his disciples 
to make known his revelation. ‘There is not the least intima- 
tion, so far as we can discover, that he required his followers to 
proceed i in this enterprise, in their church-capacity. He seems 
to have left them at liberty to adopt any mode, which, in the 
circumstances of Providence, and under the guidance of his 
Spirit, might be found to be the best. In a case of “ offence,” 
or discipline, Matthew, 18: 15—17, the church is to have 
cognizance. But in efforts to propagate the gospel, no reference 
to the church, in her distinctive form, is required. It yet re- 
mains to be proved that our Saviour in commissioning his disci- 
ples, Mark 16: 15—18, Acts 1: 4—8, to evangelize all na- 
tions, addressed them as an organized church, or as the repre- 
sentatives of any future ecclesiastical body. He rather sent 
them forth as simple missionaries, witnesses of his resurrection 
and of his mighty works, Luke 24: 48, pioneers, and in many 
respects, patterns of all who should thereafter labor in the same 
beneficial work. In the few directions, which he left them, 
they are required to remain in Jerusalem till endued with 
power from on high; then to go out every where, and make 
known the terms of salvation; being assured that he would fur- 
nish them with all necessary aid. 

Accordingly, the apostles, “‘ with the women, and Mary the 
mother of Jesus, and with his brethren,” about one hundred and 
twenty in all, met in Jerusalem, and engaged in prayer and in 
conference, till the miraculous descent of the Holy Spirit. They 
then preached the gospel to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and 
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to the great number of Jews from Judea and other countries 
there assembled. ‘The converts from among these strangers, 
afterwards, on their return to their respective homes, doubtless, 
contributed greatly to the extension of the gospel. The next 
step was the choice of seven persons “* by the whole multitude” 
of disciples, at the suggestion of the apostles, in order to attend 
to the distribution of alms to such as had need. ‘These alms, 
it seems, were drawn from the common fund, which was derived 
from those, who voluntarily sold their possessions, Acts 2: 45. 
5: 4. ‘The preaching of the gospel was still confined to Jerusa- 
lem. At length a great persecution was the occasion of its 
being diffused. « every where” in “ the regions of Judea and 
Samaria.” Acts 8: 1,4. Then Philip, by an. immediate im- 
pulse of the Holy Spirit, proclaimed the gospel to the Ethiopian 
eunuch. Paul, on his conversion, preached Christ in accor- 
dance with his extraordinary commission. In obedience to a 
heavenly vision, was the gospel carried by Peter to Cornelius 
and his family. On the return of Peter from this missionary tour 
among the Gentiles, the church did not call him to account, or 
require of him an exposition of his proceedings ; but “ they that 
were of the circumcision contended with him.” We next hear 
that the church at Jerusalem sent Barnabas to Antioch, “as ti- 
dings had reached their ears,” of the gredt success which the 
preaching of the gospel had met with in that city, from the la- 
bors of those who were scattered abroad at the time of the “ per- 
secution which arose about Stephen.”” Barnabas seems to have 
been sent to inquire into the circumstances of this extraordinary 
revival of religion, particularly in relation to the share which the 
Gentiles had received in it. By means of Barnabas, Paul was 
induced to repair to Antioch, and assist in the great work. 

We next find a voluntary ‘contribution at Antioch ; ; “the dis- 
ciples, every man, according to his ability, determining to send 
relief unto the brethren in Judea” in provision against a famine, 
which certain prophets had predicted. Paul and Barnabas 
were the almoners of this bounty. Soon after, these two servants 
of Christ, “‘ being sent forth by the Holy Spirit,” who had said, 
“separate me Barnabas and Saul unto the work whereunto I 
have called them,” visited Cyprus and some districts in Asia 
Minor, where they diligently preached the gospel, ordained el- 
ders, ete. On their return to Antioch, they assembled the 
church, and made some statements in regard to their labors. A 
dissension arising on the question, whether the Mosaic ceremo- 
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nies were binding on the gentile converts, the Christians at An- 
tioch deputed Paul, Barnabas, and others unto the apostles and 
elders at Jerusalem about this question. After due delibera- 
tion, the whole multitude, with the apostles and elders, being 
present, an answer was returned to Antioch, in accordance with 
the opinion of James. It has been sometimes argued that this 
meeting at Jerusalem was a grand ecclesiastical council, or syn- 
od, convened to take order, in an ecclesiastical capacity, in re- 
lation to the evangelization of the heathen. But the meeting 
was a general one of the Christians at Jerusalem. The question 
submitted to them was wholly doctrinal, or rather a question in 
relation to the validity of the Jewish rites. This assembly 
gave no directions to Paul and Barnabas in respect to their 
fields of labor, or their future course. Judas and Silas were de- 
puted to Antioch, simply to give attention to the matter in dis- 
pute, and not for the purpose of preaching the gospel ; though 
“it seemed good to Silas’ to remain at Antioch. After some 
time, Paul, either by the impulse of his pious feelings, or the 
suggestion of the Holy Spirit, or both, proposed to Barnabas 
another missionary tour. Not being able to agree in respect to 
the question, whether Mark should accompany them, they sep- 
arated, Barnabas with Mark sailing to Cyprus, and Paul, in 
company with Silas, going through Syria and Cilicia. From 
this narrative, it is very evident that neither the church at An- 
tioch, nor in any other place, exercised control over the labors of 
the first preachers of Christianity. Here was an instance, 
where it would seem, if any where, that the church was called 
to interpose and adjust the contention between Paul and Barna- 
bas. It does not appear, however, that any interference, or 
even advice, was interposed. Both of these missionaries went 
forth in the direction which they pleased to take, each with the 
companion of his choice. ‘The route to be taken, and the time 
to be occupied in it, were questions which they alone deter- 
mined. 

But we need not pursue the history of the first planting of 
Christianity any further. We shall look in vain through the 
Acts of the apostles for the traces of systematic measures 
for the propagation of the gospel. ‘The church supplied the 
men for this enterprise. On one occasion, we find the believers 
at Jerusalem, both ministers and laymen, determining, with the 
aid of the Holy Spirit, a doctrinal or ritual question. But there 
was no ecclesiastical organization for the missionary work. 
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There were no means provided by the church for the support 
of her first missionaries. ‘They depended for sustenance on the 
labor of their own hands, or on the voluntary contributions of 
their converts. ‘They were not directed by the churches in re- 
lation to their fields of labor. ‘The Holy Spirit forbade Paul 
and Silas to go into “ Asia,” and into “ Bithynia.”” The same 
Spirit directed Paul to remain sometime at Corinth. The mis- 
sionaries, in many respects, seem to have been left entirely to 
the guidance of their own minds. They naturally preached 
the gospel first in the large cities of the eude empire ; and 
they made use of the common commercial, and literary chan- 
nels of intercourse, for the dissemination of their doctrines. On 
their return to the churches from which they went out, they 
gave to the assembled brethren a relation of the wonders which 
God had wrought by their hands. This relation, however, does 
not seem to have been required. It was intended for mutual 
edification, and, doubtless, resembled what now so frequently 
occurs ;——a missionary returns from his field of labor and 
gives an account of his tour. Contributions for the relief of the 
temporal necessities of poor saints, it seems, were not uncom- 
mon. But in relation to these contributions, the apostle Paul 
says: ‘I speak not by commandment, but by occasion of the 
forwardness of others, and to prove the sincerity of your love.” 
** And herein I give my advice,” ete. ‘ Every man according 
as he purposeth in his heart, so let him give; not erudginly, ; 
or of necessity ; for God loveth a cheerful giver,” 2 Cor. 8 

10. 9: 7. 

In the period subsequent to the apostolic age, we find few traces 
of ecclesiastical organization in the propagation of the gospel. Very 
little effort was put forth, so far as we can learn from history, by 
the whole church in her distinctive character. Accident, or rath- 
er providential circumstances appear to have been a principal oc- 
casion of the spread of Christianity. The flames of persecution 
were not unproductive of good. An extraordinary or a common 
impulse of the Holy Spirit sometimes prompted to a missionary 
tour. Ata later age, the edict of a christian emperor, or the 
order of a particular bishop, or the translation of the Scriptures 
contributed to diffuse the religion of Christ. The sight of Brit- 
ish slave-youths in the market at Rome appears to have been 
one cause of the evangelization of Britain. Finally, the bishop 
of Rome assumed the responsibility of sending forth missionaries 
into pagan lands. 
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Our limits will not allow us to go into much further detail. 
We shall attempt, hereafter, a full investigation of the mode in 
which the gospel was propagated in the primitive times, and in 
the successive periods down to the present age. _An accurate 
examination and a candid exhibition of this subject may shed 
no inconsiderable light, not only on the particular question before 
us, but on all the fundamental principles, and on the general 
arrangements of benevolent effort. We may thus bring into 
review the feeble efforts of the few Christians of the middle 
ages ; the influence of the crusades and of chivalry ; the history, 
policy, and results of the missionary efforts of the society of 
Jesuits, etc. The exertions of the Moravians, or United Bre- 
thren, will require particular consideration. We may here, in 
passing, be allowed to remark, that, great as their labors and 
successes have been, a very large part of their funds are derived 
from the voluntary contributions of Christians of other denomi- 
nations. ‘The present number of this publication records a dona- 
tion to them from a person of another communion, which is equal 
in amount to nearly the entire annual cost of all their missions. 

The efforts of the friends of missions in Denmark, and of the 
early English societies, will also claim attention. Of the Socie- 
ty for Promoting Christian Knowledge, instituted in 1688, 
bishop Burnet remarks, that it was formed after the example of 
the Dissenters, whose evangelical labors in North America had 
been regarded by several pious clergymen with warm admira- 
tion. Very little energy, however, characterized the labors of 
this society, till the rise of the British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty. The former society, which has been supported mainly by 
those who were opposed to the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, were at one time, issuing the Bible in two foreign langua- 
ges, while the latter were publishing it in more than one hun- 
dved and fifty. ‘The greater number of the missionaries of the 
Society for the P ropagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, (in- 
corporated in 1701, and patronized by the king of England, and 
the bishops and clergy of the national church), are, for the most 
part, settled ministers, among the English people in Canada and 
the colonies. Its receipts for 1830, exclusive of a parliamenta- 
ry grant, were about £19,000. The Church Missionary So- 
ciety, a voluntary association, was formed by members of the 
established church in 1801. From that time, the number of 
societies of the same general character in various Protestant 
countries have become numerous and efficient. 
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It is sometimes said by those who prefer ecclesiastical organi- 
zations for conducting missions, that voluntary societies may be 
useful in giving the first impulse to charitable effort, yet their 
continued existence is not necessary. When attention is aroused 
to the subject, they should withdraw, and allow the church, in 
her proper character, to prosecute the enterprise. But when 
will the churches of Christendom be awakened to the claims of 
pagan nations? Half a century has elapsed since the modern 
voluntary associations were formed, and yet where is the church in 
her distinctive capacity ? What are the old and rich establish- 
ments of Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, Holland and England doing 
to send the gospel to the unevangelized world? Why is Scotland 
asleep, with her learned and numerous ministry, her catechisms, 
her well educated and christian population? Must another half 
century of voluntary exertion elapse before her venerable gen- 
eral assembly will lend their cooperation ?* 

We would not imply by any remarks which we have made, 
nor by any which we may hereafter offer, that we consider vol- 
untary associations as incapable of perversion. Nothing, with 
which human instrumentality is concerned, is free from imper- 
fection. Combined effort does not render the cherishing of in- 
dividual responsibility unnecessary. It ought not to destroy or 
abridge personal freedom of thought and action. Neither would 
we rely on these associations, in exclusion of the influences of 
the Holy Spirit. Without his special agency, the most perfect 
human instrumentality is entirely unavailing. Still, we may be 
allowed to maintain the position, that for the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity, and for the accomplishment of philanthropic plans gen- 
erally, voluntary associations are the most simple, feasible, en- 
ergetic, and appropriate means which have yet been devised. 


* Mr. Duff from India has been the means of awaking some life 
in this body on the subject of missions. At their session in May, 
1835, they named the committee for managing his majesty’s royal 
bounty, to be a committee of the assembly for the propagation of the 
gospel in foreign parts. ‘The greatest peculiarity in the proceedings 
of the year was the application from two or three Scottish mission- 
aries in Bombay to be taken under the care of the assembly. This 
would probably be done, if the funds of the assembly would permit! 
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ARTICLE II. 


Tue Connection or Morat witn Intreviectuat Cutti- 
VATION. 


By Charles B. Hadduck, Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory, Dartmouth College. 


Writers upon Education have always insisted on the im- 
portance of connecting moral with intellectual culture. Even 
heathen authors have expressed themselves very strongly on this 
subject. Plato and Quinctilian laid it down as a first principle, 
that instruction, which does not make men better, as well as wi- 
ser, is essentially defective, and unworthy of public patronage. 
The language of the latter, in that part of his Institutions, which 
relates to early education, is partic ularly worthy of rina. In 
all the departments of instruction, from that of the nurse to that 
of the master of rhetoric, he inc alca tes the most watchful care 
over every moral influence, to which the youthful mind may be 
exposed. With a degree of caution, which it were well, if 
christian teachers and parents always ‘exercised, this illustrious 
Roman, himself a model of mental discipline, taste, and recti- 
tude, and well acquainted with all the principles of education 
known to his age, or to preceding times, requires the teacher to 
be a holy man —“ praeceptorem sanctissimum ;” and to discourse 
much, to his pupils, of the honorable and the good — “ de ho- 

nesto ac bono.” In his prescription of a course of reading he 
would scarcely escape the censure of modern critics, for fastidi- 
ousness. Portions of Horace he would not have read by boys. 
His profound maxim, that none but a good man can be an ora- 
tor, is more frequently quoted than understood. He evidently 
saw, what many, under better advantages, have yet to learn, 
that to the highest order of mind moral rectitude is essential ; 
and, of course, that in professional character, especially that of 
the orator, we never find the very first eminence attained with- 
out a heart delicately attuned to moral emotion. 

It would have been natural to think that as our moral consti- 
tution came to be better explained, and our relations more ac- 
curately traced out, the importance of moral cultivation would 
be better understood and more clearly illustrated. ‘The reverse, 
however, happens to be true, at least in respect to a large por- 
tion of the community. And by a singular species of logic, the 
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very importance of the subject is alleged as one of the reasons 
for excluding it from our systems of education. On points of 
such vital interest as our moral judgments and spiritual concerns, 
it is gravely asserted, men should be left to form their own opin- 
ions. It only need be added to this profound maxim, that on 
points of little importance men may be safely left to form their 
own opinions, because on such points opinions are of so little 
consequence ; and we should then be furnished with a theory 
of education broad enough to cover the whole subject. It seems 
to be, sometimes, forgotten by men, who have little excuse for 
4g imposition on themselv es, that the great end of education 

s, in fact, to teach men to form opinions for themselves; to 
mak them to those habits of thought and feeling, which lay the 
mind most fairly open to argument, and secure it most perfect- 
ly against the infinite forms of error ; and to do this, above all, 
with special reference to those subjects, on which the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, the full understanding of truth, is of greatest 
moment to us. They appear to imagine, that there may possi- 
bly be some other way of educating men, than that so long 
practised, of bringing minds together. ‘They forget that one 
mind leads another on in useful or exciting trains of thought ; 
that comparison of ideas corrects false impressions ; and that the 
opening of new fields of contemplation by other intellects is the 
main source of activity and enterprise to ourown. What else 
is all reading and all instruction but occasions of thinking and 
feeling, to us? What but the influence of other minds leading 
the way and beckoning to us to follow, it may be, with unequal 
steps, and it may be too, without yielding our assent to every 
step, but still to follow the trains of ideas pursued by them? 
The hand no more traces the copy set by the writing-master, 
the voice no more utters the notes of music, in the lesson for the 
day, than the mind pursues the course of thought presented to 
it by the living instructor or the written volume. And yet in 
neither case does it necessarily follow, that the pupil will be an 
exact fac-simile of his teacher. In neither case is there any 
other way to learn. 

It seems, also, to be forgotten, that there is really no such 
thing as leaving the mind to itself, if we would. Education can 
never be intermitted. It is not optional ; it is not occasional. 
It never can be wholly so, even in solitude ; for every scene of 
nature has a voice and an influence incessantly stealing into the 
mind. Much less can it be so in society. Nothing could be 
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imagined worse in any system of moral education, than total 
neglect, the entire surrender of the youthful heart to the un- 
checked and unselected agencies of the world. 

Christianity is the perfection of moral science. Yet it has 
become a question, whether her divine influence’ should be al- 
lowed to mingle at all with academical instruction ; whether 
even the records of our religious faith should not be excluded 
from literary institutions, and all religious services, all exercises 
of devotion banished from our seats of learning. ‘The Bible has 
been rejected from nearly all our primary schools; not because 
its sanctity may be sullied by the familiar use of it as a reading- 
book ; not because portions of it are above the understandings 
of children ; but because, it is, in short, unsuitable to be read, it 
is religious, and religion has nothing to do in schools. In the 
same spirit prayer also is omitted or forbidden in these institu- 
tions. In many places neither the reading of the Bible nor 
prayer could be introduced by a teacher without giving offence 
to the district. Difficulties of no small consequence have actu- 
ally arisen from difference of opinion between the instructor and 
his employers on this subject. Even in New England it has 
been proclaimed as a recommendation of certain lite rary Insti- 
tutions, that they adopt no religious creed, and enjoin no reli- 
gious observances ; that the y profess a “ liberality” of faith and 
practice, which consists, in fact, in discarding re ligion altogether. 
Charters have been asked for, and granted to institutions, hold- 
ing out such claims to public favor. Men, professedly belong- 
ing to christian denominations, have urged the merits of such a 
system of education ; and it cannot be denied that considerable 
sympathy has been awakened for them in large portions of the 
community. Indeed it is hardly unjust to New England to say, 
that her towns are full of men, men of some pretensions and 
some character too, who suffer themselves to be led astray by 
this shallow sophistry. 

We have seen the most magnificent University, which any 
State in the Union has endowed, and which, in many of its fea- 
tures, is certainly worthy of the patriotic and high-minded men who 
projected it, founded expressly on the principle of the exclusion 
of religion — an university, conceived and carried into operation 
by no ‘less a man than the author of the Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence, the man, perhaps, whose principles and per- 
sonal influence have done more than those of any other indivi- 
dual in promoting the popular errors, at this time prevalent in 
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the country, on the subject of moral and religious institutions. 
It is understood, and it is certainly matter of j joy, that better 
ideas have recently been entertained by the trustees of this uni- 
versity. 

In another intelligent and patriotic State, the largest fortune, 
which any individual has accumulated in ‘America, was lately 
left to endow a college, in the very metropolis of American art, 
from whose walls, religion is, in any and every form, expressly 
and forever, excluded. The genius of our age, the taste of an- 
tiquity, art and industry with all their resources, are to be lav- 
ished in perfecting the proportions and decorating the columns 
of a structure, over whose threshold no minister of religion of 
any denomination is permitted to pass, on whose marble “classic 
front the proscription of Faith, Hope and Charity is to be 
written with a pen of iron. 

As another symptom of the same feeling, it may be remarked 
that the clergy have been complained of, and their motives im- 
peached, for occupying the places of instruction and discipline 
in our higher literary institutions. ‘The plain matter of fact has 
not been observed, that Christianity is, in truth, the parent 
of these institutions. She has fostered them with a mother’s 
care. In every country converted to the gospel, the church 
and the school-house have risen up side by side ; the light of 
science has mingled with the light of revelation. The torch of 
knowledge was first carried over to our ancestors in Britain by 
christian hands. The favorite work of Augustine, the apostle 
of England, was the famous school of Canterbury, in which most 
of the distinguished men of the ensuing century were educated. 
It was her first christian king, that gave to England a written 
code of laws. It was her christian kings that founded and re- 
founded her universities. It is christian charity that has from 
age to age endowed colleges and established fellowships in these 
universities, institutions which have nurtured the English mind, 
and sustained the English character almost from the commence- 
ment of her civilization. 

In our own country, christian zeal founded nearly all the older 
seminaries. Christian charity has endowed them. Christian 
minds have toiled in them. And all this, not because there has 
been any design on the part of the clergy to take possession of 
the keys of kno wledge. ‘They have not thus come into pos- 
session of them. They have been naturally, and necessarily, 
put forward in the work, by the impulse of christian benevo- 
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lence. ‘They are the natural almoners of religious charity, the 
natural agents of that living power in the churches under their 
care, which has originated and sustained our institutions of learn- 
ing. Because the church and her clergy have, with pains and 
sacrifices, and sometimes in the face of persecution, succeeded 
in planting seminaries, and collecting libraries, — educating 
statesmen, physicians, lawyers and divines, and in diffusing a 
taste for letters among the pe ople, must they be mass hed for 
usurping the places of public instruction? What class of men 
have they supplanted? Whom have they openly, or secretly, 
thrust out from the business of instruction? Whom have they 
refused to countenance in any good thing, because he wore not 
their garb, and appeared not in canonicals? Let the instance 
be produced in which the christian clergy have not introduced 
letters and civilization with religion, into the countries converted 
to Christ ; let the case be named, in which they have not been 
concerned in originating the institutions of learning which adorn 
such countries ; let the case be stated, in which they have not 
essentially promoted education, by their influence in colleges 
and schools — and it may be admitted, that they have not al- 

ways merited the praise we claim for them, and claim without 
fear of refutation, the praise of deserving to be placed foremost 
in our seminaries, the praise of earning a distinction, which they 
have certainly enjoyed. 

There are advantages in placing clergymen in public literary 
institutions. It is wise to continue them there, as well as un- 
grateful to deny them the right to be there. The clerical pro- 
fession is better adapted than any other to fit men for sedentary, 
studious pursuits. It is the profession of a public teacher ; and 
is therefore eminently fitted to produce an aptness to teach, to 
foster those mental habits which are favorable to instruction. It 
familiarizes the mind to those aspects of human nature, which 
awaken the deepest sympathy with the young, in their pursuits, 
their feelings, and their prospects. It promotes an intimate as- 
sociation of the employments of life and the formation of charac- 
ter with the great moral and religious truths, which are the study 
of the theologian, and which ought to be the basis of every sys- 
tem of education. We say the basis of education, because, after 
all has been done, which instruction can do, in developing the 
intellectual powers and storing the memory with ideas, if no 
permanent and efficient active principles have been awakened, 
if the moral sensibilities are left dormant, there is no certainty 
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that the man will achieve any thing, or attempt any thing, or 
conceive any thing useful to the world, or honorable to himself. 
Nothing can counteract the strong tendency of the mind to re- 
pose and indolence, but the energy of the feelings of conscience 


and benevolence, of patriotism, of domestic love and the love of 


God. And it is hardly too much to say, that under the con- 
stant impulse of these sentiments, intellect can never sleep, in- 
genuity, knowledge, argument, power of mind and eloquence of 
manner can never be wanting. Industry, enterprise, skill, every 
thing great in mind, every thing noble in achievement, every 
thing ample and splendid im attainment, is the creation of the 
spirit, the moral energy of the man. For such reasons as these, 
and they might be multiplied, the clerical office seems to be 
naturally associated with the office of instruction. 

Still we do not insist, that none but clergymen should be em- 
ployed in our institutions of learning. There should be pains 
taken to prevent the formation of peculiar, partial, narrow views. 
It is of importance to the young to come into connection with a 
variety of minds, to be taught to look at subjects under the dif- 
ferent lights, which men accustomed to different pursuits and 
different studies, throw upon them. ‘The several professions 
have each peculiar modes of thought and points of view in the 
contemplation of life ; and it is useful and even necessary to a 
liberal education, that the pupil be allowed to enjoy the superin- 
tendence and example of minds somewhat various in their habits 
of thinking. He should not always herd with one class of men. 
It is, therefore, not without reason, that our seminaries of learn- 
ing have in them a considerable proportion of laymen. If it be 
thought, that this proportion is still too small ; that there is too 
much uniformity of character in the officers of our colleges and 
other institutions, or that clergymen may be more usefully em- 
ployed in their more appropriate duties—let it be so. There 
is certainly no more grateful field of labor for men of any pro- 
fession than the instruction of the young. 

But to the separation of instruction from religion itself we 
decidedly and earnestly object. Every friend of learning, every 
patriot should strenuously contend against all attempts to educate 
young men without moral and christian principle. If the ob- 
jection to the clergy, as guardians and teachers of colleges and 
universities, be an objection only to the clerical habit, and title, 
or to professional peculiarities, the question is of little conse- 
quence. If the prejudice, however, be deeper, if the hostility 
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to clerical influence be, as there is reason to suspect, in many 
instances, nothing less than hostility to religion itself; let not an 
inch of ground be yielded so long as it can be maintained. The 
interests of liberty, of truth, of the soul are concerned in the issue. 
That the remarks alre ady made on the disposition evinced 
among us to disconnect re Ti: vion from educ ation, are not ground- 
less, is proved by a comparison of the facts to which allusion 
has been made, with another equally well known and equally 
unequivocal in its import — the fact, that ministers of the gos- 
pel are, by law, in some of the States, excluded from certain 
civil offices, and that, where no such disability exists, editors of 
public journals and multitudes of the community, regard the ac- 
ceptance of office, or the exercise of any politic al influence, as 
inconsistent with the character and relations of the cle rey, 
transcending the limits of their rights and privileges. Were tt 
a mere question of policy, of utility, of expediency, there would 
be, generally, but one opinion. But when any class of men 
are, as such, excluded from the common rights and privileges of 
citizens, When any office in the country is, by legislation, placed 
beyond their reac h, it is no longer a free country, a republic, a 
land of equal laws. It is the tone and manner in which this 
subject is treated, the ground on which the objection is placed, 
that gives it any importance. ‘These show the tendency of the 
public mind, and for this purpose alone are here referred to. If, 
because a man is a clergyman, he may not sit in a legislative as- 
sembly, nor discuss a politic al question, nor touch a subject, that 
has, or may be imagined to have, a political bearing ; it is im- 
portant to ascertain the foundation of the objection. Before the 
genius of our government was seen in practice, and its conse- 
quences developed in the various relations of life, it is not strange, 
that men acquainted with English history were jealous of church 
power, and anxious to guard against the repetition of the scenes 
enacted by clerical ambition, in the mother country. But, cer- 
tainly, he has little claim to the name of politician, he has ob- 
served the course of things, in this country, to little purpose, 
who, after half a century has shown the tendency of the gov- 
ernment, is still troubled with apprehensions of danger from. the 
priesthood. So far from aspiring to rule and authority, they 
have rather occasion to grieve, that they are scarcely permitted 
to whisper, in the ear of power, of “‘ righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come. 

We are accustomed to congratulate ourselves on the perfec- 
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tion of our common schools and the general diffusion of the ad- 
vantages of elementary education. It is one of the forms of our 
national vanity. And yet it is a remarkable fact, that we are 
far, very far behind some of the monarchies of the old world, 
not more in the perfection of education among the privileged few, 
than in the diffusion of it through the mass of society. We are 
struck with astonishment, that such speculations in literary criti- 
cism, and philosophy, as are contained in the Lectures of the 
Schlegels, should have found audiences in Vienna capable of 
listening to them, with intelligence even, much less with enthu- 
siasm. But who was prepared to hear, who can hear without 
mortification, that, in the kingdom of Prussia, there is, in actual 
operation, a system of primary instruction altogether more per- 
fect, than exists in any portion of New England ; a system, 
whose advantages are absolutely universal, bringing very thorough 
moral and religious, as well as literary, instruction within the 
reach of every child in the kingdom; and, in fact, compelling 
every family to be educated. ‘The feeling which is beginning 
to pervade France, also, may be inferred from the following re- 
marks of Victor Cousin, in his Report to the national authorities, 
on “the State of Public Instruction in Prussia’ — a work, by 
the way, which we are extremely glad to see presented to the 
American reader ; it is full of interest to the friends of educa- 
tion. ‘The reputation of Mr. Cousin, as a philosopher, and his 
standing in his own country, give peculiar importance to his 
views of moral instruction. 


Without neglecting physical science, and the knowledge appli- 
cable to the arts of life, we must make moral science, which is of 
far higher importance, our main object. The mind and character 
are what a true master ought, above all, to fashion. We must lay 
the foundations of moral life in the souls of our young masters, and 
therefore we must place religious instruction, — that is, to speak 
distinctly, christian instruction, — in the first rank in the education 
of our normal schools. Leaving to the curé, or to the pastor of the 
place, the care of instilling the doctrines peculiar to each commu- 
nion, we must constitute religion a special object of instruction, 
which must have its place in each year of the normal course; so 
that at the end of the entire course, the young masters, without be- 
ing theologians, may have a clear and precise knowledge of the his- 
tory, doctrines, and, above all, the moral precepts of Christianity. 
Without this, the pupils, when they become masters, would be in- 
capable of giving any other religious instruction than the mechani- 
cal repetition of the catechism, which would be quite insufficient. 
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I would particularly urge this point, which is the most important 
and most delicate of all. Before we can decide on what should 
constitute a true primary normal school, we must determine what 
ought to be the character of a simple elementary school, that is, a 
humble village school. The popular schools of a nation ought to 
be imbued with the religious spirit of that nation. Now without 
going into the question of diversities of doctrine, is Christianity, or 
is it not, the religion of the people of France? It cannot be de- 
nied that itis. I ask then, is our object to respect the religion of 
the people, or to destroy it?’ If we mean to set about destroying 
it, then, I allow, we ought by no means to have it taught in the peo- 
ple’s schools. But if the object we propose to ourselves is totally 
different, we must teach our children that religion which civilized 
our fathers ; that religion whose liberal spirit prepared, and can 
alone sustain, all the great institutions of modern times. We must 
also permit the clergy to fulfil their first duty, — the superintend- 
ence of religious instruction. But in order to stand the test of this 
superintendence with honor, the schoolmaster must be enabled to 
give adequate religious instruction ; otherwise parents, in order to 
be sure that their children receive a good religious educ ation, will 
require us to appoint ecclesiastics as “schoolmasters , which, though 
assuredly better than having irreligious schoolmasters, would be li- 
able to very serious objections of various kinds. The less we de- 
sire our schools to be ecclesiastical, the more ought they to be 
Christian. It necessarily follows, that there must be a course of 
special religious instruction in our normal schools. Religion is, in 
my eyes, the best — perhaps the only — basis of popular education. 

I know something of Europe, and never have I seen good schools 
where the spirit of christian charity was wanting. Primary in- 
struction flourishes in three countries, Holland, Scotland and Ger- 
many ; in all itis profoundly religious. It is said to be so in Amer- 
ica. The little popular instruction I ever found in Italy came 
from the priests. In France, with few exceptions, our best schools 
for the poor are those of the F'réres de la Doctrine Chrétienne 
(Brothers of the Christian Doctrine.) These are facts which it is 
necessary to be incessantly repeating to certain persons. Let them 
go into the schools of the poor, —let them learn what patience, 

what resignation are required to induce a man to persevere in so 
toilsome an employment. Have better nurses ever been found than 
those benevolent nuns who bestow on poverty all those attentions 
we pay to wealth? There are things in human society, which can 
neither be conceived nor accomplished without virtue, — that is to 
say, when speaking of the mass, without religion. ‘The schools for 
the middle classes may be an object of speculation ; but the coun- 
try schools, the miserable little schools in the south, in the west, in 
Britanny, in the mountains of Auvergne, and, without going so far, 
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the lowest schools of our great cities, of Paris itself, will never 
hold out any adequate inducement to persons seeking a renumerat- 
ing occupation. There will doubtless be some philosophers inspir- 
ed with the ardent philanthrophy of Saint Vincent de Paule, with- 
out his religious enthusiasm, who would devote themselves to this 
austere vocation ; but the question is not to have here and there a 
master. We have more than forty thousand schools to serve, and 
it were wise to call religion to the aid of our insufficient means, 
were it but for the alleviation of the pecuniary burthens of the na- 
tion. Either you must lavish the treasures of the State, and the re- 
venues of the communes, in order to give salaries, and even pen- 
sions, to that new order of tradesmen called schoolmasters; or you 
must not imagine you can do without christian charity, and that 
spirit of poverty, humility, courageous resignation, and modest dig- 
nity, which Christianity, rightly understood and wisely taught, can 
alone give to the teachers of the people. The more I think of all 
this, the more I look at the schools in this country, the more I talk 
with the directors of normal shools and councillors of the ministry, 
the more I am strengthened in the conviction that we must make 
any efforts or any sacrifices to come to a good understanding with 
the clergy on the subject of popular education, and to constitute re- 
ligion a special and very carefully-taught branch of instruction in 
our primary normal schools. 

I am not ignorant, that this advice will grate on the ears of many 
persons, and that I shall be thought extremely dévot at Paris. Yet 
it is not from Rome, but from Berlin, that I address you. The 
man who holds this language to you is a philosopher, formerly dis- 
liked, and even persecuted, by the priesthood ; but this philosopher 
has a mind too little affected by the recollection of his own insults, 
and is too well acquainted with human nature and with history, 
not to regard religion as an indestructible power: genuine Chris- 
tianity, as a means of civilization for the people, and a necessary 
support for those on whom society imposes irksome and humble du- 
ties, without the slightest prospect of fortune, without the least 
gratification of self-love. 


If it be yet a question, whether Christianity is true, it is a 
very grave question ; the mind and labor employed on it have 
been well employed, and centuries more may be wisely devoted 
to the investigation of it. But it is not so; the intelligence and 
virtue of society are on the side of the Bible. The argument 
for it has not been answered ; no attempt to answer it has been 
made, by any man of reputation, during the last thirty years. 
The men, especially, who have most at stake in the fortunes of 
this government, who will have to bear the responsibility of a 
failure in our experiment of republican liberty, in the judgment 
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of the world and of posterity, are, by a countless majority, sin- 
cere believers in the christian religion. And shall it be a ques- 
tion, what use they are to make of this religion, in the educa- 
tion of their children, and in attempting to build up a literature 
for their country ? 

Let me not be understood to intimate a wish, to see the halls 
of science converted into arenas for theological polemics, and 
our young men engaged in the subtilties of metaphysical divini- 
ty, or the peculiar tenets of kindred sects. Christianity does 
not consist essentially in these things. The great questions of 
the origin of evil, “ foreknowledge, fate, free-will,’’ must, in- 
deed, be painfully studied by every thinking man. The mind 
is yet in its infancy which has not tried its strength upon them. 
We cannot reason, or think, long on any subject, without en- 
countering them. ‘The study of our moral sentiments, of law, 
and civil polity, all investigation of human character and the so- 
cial relations, leads ultimately to these fundamental questions. 
And it is some satisfaction, to find, that if inquiry never suc- 
ceeds in penetrating the mystery, it never fails to teach the much 
needed lesson of modesty and humility in the exercise of our 
intellectual powers. But, it should be considered, that these 
are not properly christian subjects ; they are eonnented with the 
gospel, only because the *y belong to all religion. They are, re- 
ally, subjects of a more general philosophy. ‘They belong to 
our moral nature, and the universal providence of God ; and are 
no otherwise related to Christianity than as Christianity involves 
the questions of dependence and accountability. They were 
earnestly and anxiously discussed before the coming of Christ, 
and where he was never heard of. ‘They would continue to 
agitate the human mind, if the Bible were demonstrated to be 
false. 

The peculiarities of Christianity are of another kind. It ex- 
plains none of the mysteries of the divine or human nature; it 
leaves them all as it found them. It has to do only with ‘the 
moral condition of man; it assumes his apostasy and misery 
here, and his responsibility to the Judge of the world, hereafter. 
[t is a manifestation of God in the flesh, for the recov ery of man 
to the image and favor of his Maker. Laying aside every pre- 
judice and every feeling arising from other sources, who ever 
opens the sacred Scriptures without finding associations and emo- 
tions excited within him which no human production, no con- 
templation of nature herself, no train of unaided human thought 
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was ever known to awaken? We seem, at once, transported to 
another world. Another firmament overhangs us; other ob- 
jects surround us; we are no longer conversant with the same 
minds; are no longer ourselves the same beings. It is not 
merely, that we have turned to the consideration of grave sub- 
jects. History is full of solemn scenes and solemn lessons. 
Philosophy has found her favorite themes in the serious and 
even melancholy aspects of our nature. ‘The heart bleeds at 
the pictures which Pliny and Cicero have drawn of human ex- 
istence. 

Nor are we thus affected by the inspired volume, because it 
removes us, for the time, from the real world. Poetry does this. 
With one stroke of her wand, she calls up a new creation. She 
speaks, and the dead arise; time and space are annihilated. 
= strikes her harp, and the groves, the fountains, earth and 
air, are all instinct with life and joy. Yet how unlike to this is 
the transformation effected by the inspired volume. With no 

careful preparation, no studied scheme of thought, no laborious 
process of argument, no ingenious succession of images, with the 
simplicity of the original command, it says again, Let there be 
light, and there is light. 'Weseem to stand before God. We 
hear him again among the trees of the garden. We see his im- 
age on the face of nature. We perceive his finger on the springs 
of life. We feel the inspiration of his breath in the monitions 
of conscience, and the impulses of holy feeling within us. Our 
animal nature, our earthly relations seem to be all mere acci- 
dents of our being, the trifles of our childhood. The visions of 
our fancy have disappeared; the great reality is known. We 
are no longer without God in the world. He has come once 
more to his own. ‘The love, the tenderness, the grandeur, the 
glory of that coming, what tongue can tell, what heart conceive ? 
Scarcely for a righteous man will one die, yet peradventure for 
a good man some would even dare to die; but God commend- 
eth his love toward us, in that, while we were yet enemies, 
Christ died for us. The heart must be petrified, that is not 
melted. The soul is imbruted, which does not feel, that to be 
right, to be true, to be holy, to seek for glory and honor and 
immortality is the great end and perfection of life. ‘The sum of 
Christianity is contained in this revelation of Christ, and in the 
consequent gift of the Holy Spirit, to convince, to convert and 
to sanctify. ‘The Christian world are certainly justified in taking 
high ground on this subject; and | propose to suggest with a 
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little more distinctness, several reasons, to be found in the na- 
ture of the gospel itself, why its spirit should be assiduously cul- 
tivated in a course of academic education. 

The first I have to mention is, that this is eminently a free 
spirit. 

It is well understood by the advocates of error, that there is 
argument ina name. Infidelity has long challenged respect un- 
der the specious titles of liberality, philosophy, free-thinking ; 
as if the religion of the Bible were narrow, unphilosophical, sla- 
vish. Unfortunately the history of the world and of Christian- 
ity itself has given a charm to these inspiring terms, which it 
requires no little resolution to dissolve, even when they are ob- 
viously made the mere watchwords of a party. Under these 
names great battles have been fought ; great triumphs of princi- 
ple achieved ; the proudest honors of humanity gained. The 
revolution effected by Luther was alone sufficient to sanctify for 
centuries the venerated words inscribed on the banner of reform. 
It is hardly possible, that men should feel so much of the foun- 
dation they had rested on shaking and crumbling away, without 
suspicion of the whole. One of the immediate results of the 
reformation of old abuses of the church was, naturally, a degree 
of distrust of every thing ancient and established ; and, in a cer- 
tain class of minds, a proud, disdainful skepticism, in regard to 
the gospel itself under the idea of mental liberty. Revelation 
was associated with the superstitions of popery ; to be a Chris- 
tian and a papist was, to many, the same thing — equally ser- 
vile and contemptible. Even to this day the language of indig- 
nant liberty upon the preposterous pretensions and thorough cor- 
ruption of the Roman cle rgy, is dished up, for the thousandth 
time, whenever the worst passions of the worst men are to be 
made subservient to the purposes of demagogues and mounte- 
banks. ‘The ery of priesteraft, spiritual despotism, the union of 
church and State, is raised, in certain quarters, not only upon 
the question of missions, and sabbath mails, but of negro eman- 
cipation, and temperance, and education. We cannot attempt 
to free the bodies or the souls of men, without rousing the jeal- 
ousy of this jealous goddess of liberty. 

It is much to be regretted, that in our own country, where 
the first lesson of childhood and the latest sentiment that fal- 
ters on the lips or warms the blood of age, 1 is love of freedom, 
there should have been a tacit acquiescence in this false and im- 
pudent claim on the part of sceptics and disorganizers, to liber- 
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ality of mind. It is due to Christianity, it is due to the gene- 
ration who are coming forward with the elastic step of youth 
and full of the spirit of republican independence, it is a duty we 
owe to them, to maintain the declaration of the Scriptures, that 
“ Curist makes free’ — that “where his Spirit is, there is 
liberty.” 

A liberal, free, philosophical spirit! what is it? Not exemp- 
tion from chains and fetters, that keep the body bound ; it can 
exist alike in the air of heaven, and in the cells of a prison ; un- 
der the tyranny of an Athenian populace, and of the papal in- 
quisition. The soul of Socrates was not shut in by the walls of 
his dungeon ; the spirit of Galileo bowed not when he was 
compelled to bend his knee before the ignorant monks of Rome, 
and on rising from the ground, exclaimed, at the hazard of a 
second imprisonment, as he shook his foot, “ it can move yet.” 

Free-thinking is the natural action of the mind upon the ob- 
jects of thought. Strictly speaking so far as the mind acts at 
all, it necessarily acts freely ; restraints upon its freedom are 
restraints upon its action. ‘There is a natural relation between 
the intelligent principle and truth, which cannot be conceived 
of as dissolved for a moment. It is as impossible not to be con- 
vinced by evidence, as it is not to see, with the eyes open. If 
nothing prevents the action of the mind upon truth, nothing can 
prevent the perception of truth, just so far as the mind does act 
on it. No two minds can differ as to the same thing. It is on- 
ly in a loose, popular sense, that we ever speak of them as do- 
ing so. ‘The law of our mental perceptions is as invariable as 
that of external sensation. The eye of one may look at objects 
through a different medium, or from a different point of view 
from another; but it cannot see the same thing in the same 
light, differently. If it were not so, we could not reason, we 
could not converse together ; mind could know nothing of mind. 
There being no common standard, there could be no common 
views ; the spirit of the maxim, “ De gustibus nil disputandum” 
would be applicable to all science and all knowledge. 

In the operation of mind upon truth, there are, therefore, 
strictly no degrees of freedom. If it act, it acts freely ; if it 
act not freely, it acts not at all. Mental freedom, then, has re- 
ference only to causes which may prevent, or limit mental ac- 
tion. These causes exist within the mind itself, or without. 
If within, they are our prejudices and our passions. Undue 
reverence for antiquity or authority, fear, selfishness, envy, am- 
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bition, any wrong feeling, that is, any feeling not justified by the 
real state of things — by truth — may interpose itself between 
the mind and truth, and like a delusive medium of sight, distort 
or discolor the objects of vision. It is only when all the prin- 
ciples of our nature are in perfect unison — when the mind is 
not divided against itself—that it can act itself, that is freely, 
in relation to truth. Intellect and the sensitive powers, the af- 
fections and the will must harmonize in order to produce this 
kind of freedom. 

In relation to much of what we loosely denominate thought, 
the mind scarcely acts; it is rather acted upon—acted for, 
by other minds. But when it thinks, it may be laid down as a 
general principle, that it will think freely and philosophically, 
if the conscience be, as it was designed to be, in authority over 
the whole man. If any pre judice or passion, national or per- 
sonal, bring the conscience under its influence, that is, if we 
have any partiality for falsehood, any interest in error, any 
wrong taste or inclination to indulge, “‘ the worse will be made 
to appear the better reason.” In our moral judgments so many 
circumstances are to be regarded, so many points of observation 
are presented, that it is no difficult matter for a mind, that is 
willing to be deceived, to impose upon itself. The best assu- 
rance we have therefore of reasoning philosophically arises from 
the consciousness of feeling aright. 

Look now at Christianity in relation to these restraints upon 
freedom of thought. Was ever any thing so fitted to free the 
mind from its domestic tyrants? We find here nothing like ir- 
reverence for age, or station, or authority. A veneration al- 
most romantic for the temple and the patriarchs, runs through the 
Old Testament and the New. Paul uttered the national feel- 
ing, when he spake with such evident enthusiasm of the “ Is- 
raelites, to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, and the 
covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service of God, and 
the promises, whose are the fathers.” Yet in the very idea of the 
soul, which seems to lie at the foundation of the gospel, there is 
something that raises the mind at once toa lofty self-respect, ut- 
terly inconsistent with servile submission to human authority. ‘To 
its own master it standeth or falleth. There is a moral sublim- 
ity, which has seemed to me without a parallel, in the simple, 
meek, honest declaration of the fishermen of Galilee to the na- 
tional authorities, ““ We ought to obey God rather than men.” 
Here was the true spirit of freedom ; it was more ; it was moral 
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heroism. And it was the natural expression of that all-pervad- 
ing doctrine of the Bible, by which conscience is enthroned in 
the human mind; which leads a man to ask only what is right 
in the sight of God. He who has thoroughly emancipated him- 
self from every other influence is, in the true sense, free ; free 
in thought, and free in action. He feels that what is true is 
good, and good for him to know. Wherever the light of truth 
leads, he treads fearlessly. He may encounter reverend opin- 
ions ; he may war with authorities ; he may violate prejudices ; 
but to him truth and duty and happiness are coincident. ‘Tem- 
pests may lash the ocean; and the wrecks of a thousand foun- 
dered barks may be tossed in cruel mockery, upon its vagrant 
surges ; yet he starts not with fears ; he confides in reason be- 
cause he has faith in God. The spirit of Christianity is the 
spirit of rectitude ; and the spirit of rectitude, is twin sister to 
the spirit of truth, daughters, both, of God. It is only they, 
who like not to retain God in their knowledge, that are given 
up to believe a lie. 

The impediment, to mental freedom, without, exist either in 
the circumstances of our physical condition, or in the subjects 
of inquiry. ‘These may limit the mind’s action. 

When we speak of liberality in relation to these impediments, 
we have in mind the range and compass of thought — the am- 
plitude of the field of vision. The proper opposite of it, in this 
sense, is imperfection, partiality, narrowness of views. A liber- 
al scholar or critic is one, whose reading is not confined to ele- 
mentary or professional books —to history or fiction — to prose 
or poetry —to this or that school —to one or another age. He 
is one, who has freed himself from the dominion of local and 
temporary tastes, who has escaped from the control of personal 
and peculiar associations, and expanding his thoughts and sym- 
pathies to embrace the whole development of cultivated mind, 
has become a citizen of the world of letters. He does not cease 
to have predilections and associations of his own; but he has 
learned to set a proper value on the productions, and to make a 
proper allowance for the predilections and associations of other 
minds, differently taught and differently situated. A liberal 
judge of character is not confined to single acts or habits; he 
considers the current and complexion of the whole of life — the 
mass of a man’s principles, feelings and actions. A liberal view 
of human nature, is neither that of the crimes and cruelties of 
history, nor that of the frivolities and follies of ordinary life, nor 
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that of the virtues and quiet enjoyments which have so sancti- 
fied and consecrated a few sunny spots on this world’s surface. 
He is neither an optimist, nor a satirist, nor a misanthrope. He 
is a man, whose study has been man. 

The world is a system; every thing is part of one great whole ; 
and has relations to the whole, which go to make it, what it re- 
ally is; and nothing is fully appreciated, when considered ¢ apart 
from these relations. Hence compass and correctness of view 
have an intimate relation to each other. ‘To be just our ideas 
must be comprehensive. Liberality and truth are commensu- 
rate. The mind is, in this sense, liberal and free, just in pro- 
portion to the largeness of its views of truth. And if we could 
once reach that central point, where the eye commands all na- 
ture and all being at one broad sweep; then and then only 
might our freedom of thought be pronounced absolutely unlimited. 

In this respect, then, think what Christianity does for the 
freedom of the mind. How it struggles with the selfish prin- 
ciple; how it carries out the thoughts to distant objects ; 
how it widens, and widens, and widens the circle of our 
contemplations and our sympathies, till self, and home, and 
country are lost in the magnificent idea of one universal brother- 
hood among men—one human family ; binding us to all that 
have lived before us, and all that shall live after us. What re- 
lations to the spiritual world it unveils, implicating our existence, 
and destiny with the existence and destiny of the angels ; and 
associating our mortal life with the future history of all intelli- 
gent beings, giving to what we think and do here a bearing on 
the entire administration of the Almighty forever. What a uni- 
verse, what an administration, what a God! No intellect can 
grasp the infinite idea. No mind can raise itself to these con- 
templations, and not cease to think as a child, or to feel as a 
child —not put away childish things. 

Again ; Christianity deserves a prominent place in a course 
of public instruction, because it is, in fact, an essential element 
in a finished education. 

Christianity is one of the wants of the human mind ; as much 
so as any class of ideas or emotions. It is not made indispen- 
sable by the authority of God; it is commanded by God, be- 
cause it Is indispensable to the perfection of man. _ It is no mere 
accident, no mere condition of something else. So far from it, 
that we cannot conceive of mental perfection, without including 
this as the crowning excellence. Without it we are not edu- 
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cated ; our powers are not all and only developed; the noblest 
part of our nature is a waste; the faculties, that apprehend 
God, the affections that are warmed into life by the ideas of di- 
vinity, of love unmeasured, infinite, of greatness inconceivable, 
these best and holiest feelings of our moral nature, are left to 
slumber. Without it, we are. neither fitted for the future, nor 
the present. Every man sees the inimitable perfection of Jesus 
Christ. No decent deist denies it. It meets the demands of 
conscience ; it answers to our idea of man made perfect. And 
till we attain the consciousness of this perfection, we have neither 
peace nor self-approbation. 

The history of the world, apart from its relation to the chris- 
tian religion, is the mystery of mysteries. If God has not some 
such design in conducting human affairs as the Bible ascribes to 
him, if the present state of man is not a state of trial, of moral 
discipline and probation, under a dispensation of pardon and 
sanctifying grace, what are we, and what are we doing here ? 
If life is a trial of faith for the working out of patience and ex- 
perience and hope, it is, indeed, the fittest possible, for its pur- 
pose ; if not, it is a perfect enigma. Assume the existence and 
character of the God of revelation, and faith must, of necessity, 
be the vital principle of our moral being. By it we draw nigh 
to him, in humble adoration ; by it we cling to him in adversity ; 
by it we muse upon him, and the heart burns within us ; by it 
he becomes to us all and in all. And such faith, it is obvious, 
can be produced in man only by such discipline as life affords. 
It could not be developed in a state of existence, in which God 
is essentially more, or less known ; or, in which his providence 
is one of pure rewards or unmingled punishments. It requires 
just such a checkered scene as this world affords, to nourish 
such a virtue as christian faith. So, also, of the other graces of 
the spirit; they are the growth of this world as it is; they 
could not spring up in any other soil. 

Shakspeare has drawn a picture of a mind endowed with all 
other traits save christian principle, in his masterly delineation 
of Hamlet — contemplative, profound, all-comprehending, keen- 
ly alive to honor, to kindness, to magnanimity ; but puzzled, 
oppressed, wearied even to the loathing of life, by the contem- 
plation of events— events which the least in the kingdom of 
heaven understands full well. 

If, then, we are to be educated to live at all, why not to live 
right? If we are to be taught truth, why not the whole truth ? 
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Why train generation after generation to circumscribe their vision 
to the scenes of their childhood? Why appeal continually to 
motives, which do not become us, motives either entirely false, 
or partial and degrading? Why assume, at the outset, in our 
systems of education, that there is something better to be held 
up to the view of youth than the truth and the whole truth, in 
relation to their condition and prospects? Why take it for 
granted, that God, who has adapted the mind to the theatre, in 
which it is to exist and act, has not so made it as to render the 
real circumstances, in which it is placed, the most efficient and 
most suitable motives to its exertion and development? It 
should be considered, that by employing a meaner incentive to 
action, we, in fact exclude the influence of nobler motives. 
When we appeal to pride, or avarice, we preclude the opera- 
tion of patriotism, or benevolence, we preoccupy the ground. 
Rewards addressed to the ambition of the student, for example, 
take the place of the higher motives addressed to his conscience, 
to his love of letters, to his love of God. 

Is there not something preposterous in the idea of opening 
the heart to virtuous and benevolent affections, by constantly 
addressing, and thus exercising, the selfish and wrong sensibil- 
ities? How are dormant principles of our nature ever to be 
awakened ? Certainly not by neglecting to appeal to them, by 
suffermg them to slumber. We might as reasonably hope to 
recover the strength of an enfeebled limb by entirely disusing 
it. ‘The bad passions of a child are cultivated by presenting 
occasions of indulging them. His better feelings are strength- 
ened in the same way. 

The great precept of education should be to make use of all 
the means we have to bring out the best feelings, the best men- 
tal action, — it should be to press upon the attention those ob- 
jects, and those only, which naturally cherish and strengthen 
these feelings. The best feelings are, of course, the feelings, 
which most become our true condition ; and the objects, which 
naturally produce these feelings are the objects, which make 
that condition what it is; the objects, with which we stand 
connected as intelligent, moral, social, immortal beings. Any 
view of life, which overlooks important relations of the human 
mind, especially its all important spiritual and eternal relations, 
is something less, infinitely less, than the truth, and cannot be 
wisely, or safely, made the foundation of a system of education. 

In this view, it is worthy of serious consideration, how far the 
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rewards held out to diligence and success in study, are justified 
by atruly christian philosophy. The practice of appealing to emu- 
lation, the pride of superiority, has, it is true, been encouraged by 
the approbation of nearly all the great and good men, who have 
had the conduct of our institutions of learning. It is but carrying 
the motives which stimulate men in real life, into the scenes of 
academical instruction. But, though it may be true, that, in so 
doing, we are only applying the incentives to literary enterprise 
and industry, by which most of the energy and perfection of 
talent in the world are produced, may it not, nevertheless, be 
wrong?’ Ought the conductors of education to take for granted, 
that men are, in fact, actuated by the best principles, in real 
life? Do we not, on the contrary, feel assured, that nothing is 
so desirable as the production of a higher and purer ambition in 
the leading members of society ? That nothing is so important 
to the present generation, and to posterity, as the prevalence of 
christian motives among literary men, the sanctification, we may 
say, of genius? To train up a child in the way those, who 
have already become men, actually go, is not to follow the 
counsels of divine wisdom, nor to improve mankind. 

So long as men are educated to make money merely, to at- 
tain to office, to distinguish themselves, they may indeed be 
taught to do these things. But they are neither of them, nor 
all together, the end of life. And in being made ends at all, 
they necessarily take the place of the true and higher objects 
of our being. Under such a system of motives the very best 
character cannot be produced. And though the pupil may be 
told, that there are higher, purer, nobler objects, of what avail 
can it be, so long as he is really induced to exert himself, and 
that too, by the very same instructor, for entirely different and 
even opposite ends? What must a child think of the consist- 
ency or sincerity of the parent, who calls on him to glorify God, 
or do good to men, in an act, which, at the very same time he 
urges by an appeal to the love of praise, or the fear of the lash ? 

It is not pretended, that this subject is clear of embar- 
rassments. It is not doubted, that inferior motives may be em- 
ployed to strengthen the superior ones. The splendor of the 
Jewish ritual, was doubtless intended to attract men to the wor- 
ship of Jehovah, and to attach them to that worship, though 
ever so great veneration for the temple and its service, was not 
devotion to God. Filial obedience may be enforced by the 
rod, when other considerations fail to secure it. Right action, 
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in the absence of right motive, is better than no action; because 
habits of acting right have a natural tendency to produce habits 
of feeling right, just as habits of feeling right produce right ac- 
tion. There is a reciprocal influence between feeling and ac- 
tion, between mind and body. A child compelled to obey, i 
more likely afterwards to obey from choice than if left to ie 
bey. A man induced to worship God, in form, by the attrac- 
tions of the place of w orship, is more likely afterwards to wor- 
ship God, in truth, than if he had neither worshipped in spirit, 
nor in form, before. 

Yet, it is certainly reasonable to suppose, it must be admitted 
as a great principle, that men are to be prepared for future life, 
and for eternity, by keeping life and eternity before them. To 
assert, that such views cannot be expected to affect young minds, 
is to determine, a priori, a question not yet well settled by fair 
experiment. What seminary has duly tried it?) Suppose the 
attempt should not, in all cases, succeed. Grant, that in a ma- 
jority of cases even, it must fail, On how large a portion of 
young men, have the rewards, now offered to industry, any de- 
cidedly useful effect ? What numbers, distinguished at college, 
go out, on leaving their alma mater like a taper in bad air! 
Who afterwards hears of a large part of those, who graduate 
with the highest honors of their class? The love of letters ne- 
ver dies ; the zeal of benevolence is imperishable ; the industry 
of love is patient, unto death. Instead, then, of treating things 
which we feel to be above all important, with comparative neg- 
lect, let the experiment be made of assuming, at once, and al- 
ways, tliat a child, or a youth will feel most what is most wor- 
thy to be felt. Let us not fear to show him what God has 
made him, and for what God has made him. 

It seems to the writer, that even if we would, we cannot now 
forego the advantages of a strictly religious education. It is 
too late. ‘There is nothing else left to lean upon. ‘The old 
foundations are broken up. Old institutions, and customs, and 
prejudices, are dead. ‘There is little reverence for authority, 
or age, or forms. ‘The day has come, in which there seems to 
be no medium between force and persuasion. Usage, habit, 
once held a sort of middle place between power and conviction. 
It is so no longer. Constitutions and laws have no influence, 
now, any further than they are regarded from the force of feel- 
ings and principles of action, which may be almost said to ren- 
der law unnecessary. Al] the devices of men have failed. It 
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remains to make experiment of divine truth. We seem driven 
to rely, as our last hope, on the power of the gospel of Christ. 
If we find here a conservative principle, well ; if not, there is 
none any where. The restless, licentious spirit, the spirit of 
selfishness and indulgence, which infects society, and burns un- 
smothered in the bosoms of our young men especially, in all the 
villages and towns of New England, and still more, in other 
parts of the land, threatens to involve every thing dear to us in 
ruin. 

The nation seems to have at length arisen, and the time ar- 
rived, in which Christianity is to wage an open war with the 
giant power of unchained sin. She has contended with kings, 
and overcome them. She has assailed the institutions of ages, 
and overturned them. She has fought with superstition and 
barbarism, and they fled before her. She has been training 
herself for another, and the last conflict, the conflict with un- 
sanctified liberty. Here, in free America, is the field of this 
war. On the one side is divine truth, unincumbered with es- 
tablishments and forms, in its intelligence and simplicity, confi- 
dent in itself, and full of faith in God ; on the other, the fierce 
democracy of mind, in its pride, scorning alike the opinions of 
men and the authority of Jehovah. ‘Terrible will be the strug- 
gle ; and it may be, victory, for a long time, doubtful. But 
when this triumph of truth is achieved, it will be final and eter- 
nal. Liberty will then pay homage to religion, and both bow 
down together before God. 


ARTICLE III. 


On THE Stupy or Laneuaces as A Means or INTELLECTUAL 
CutTure. 


By Robert B. Patton, Professor of Greek Literature in the University of New York. 


In the midst of wonders, above, around, and beneath us, 
stands the inexplicable being man,—a mystery to the past, a 
mystery to the present, and destined, probably, to awaken and 
baffle curiosity until the end of time. 

His anatomy ; — what a field for research! His physiology ; 
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— what a labyrinth! His complicated relations to his fellow- 
creatures and to his Creator ;—— what a perplexing maze! His 
feeble origin, his feverish existence, and his sure decay ; his 
lofty aspirations, and his grovelling propensities ; his fearful re- 
sponsibilities and his eternal destiny ;—~ what a theme for the 
grasp of a gigantic intellect ! 

How eloquent, then, is the exclamation of the psalmist: “I 
will praise thee for | am fearfully and wonderfully made ;” and 
the touching apostrophe which the prince of uninspired poets 
puts into the mouth of his contemplative and melancholy Ham- 
let: ** What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason ! 
How infinite in faculties! In form and moving how express 
and admirable! In action how like an angel! In apprehen- 
sion how like a god! The beauty of the world! The para- 
gon of animals! And yet to me what is this quintessence of 
dust ?” 

Among the objects of interest furnished by the analysis of 
man, his capacity for language stands forth in bold relief. It 
is this faculty of language, — whether we trace it to a mental 
or an organic superiority — this power of employing articulate 
sounds, or their written representatives, as the vehicle of thought 
and emotion, — that distinguishes man from every order of the 
brute creation ; that gives eflicient support and unbounded scope 
to his reasoning powers ; perpetuates from generation to gener- 
ation his knowledge and intellectual culture ; and enables mind 
to act on mind with a reciprocal and ever augmenting energy. 

Science, knowledge, and philosophy, regarded as the intel- 
lectual condition of man at any point of his existence, —the 
connected and digested whole, that moves onward with ever in- 
creasing momentum, from age to age, regardless of the genera- 
tions of thinking beings that successively arise and flourish and 
decay,—could have no real existence, and would prove but 
“the baseless fabric of a vision,” without the fostering aid of 
connected and imperishable discourse. Reason itself, which the 
discriminating Greek so beautifully identifies with discourse, by 
employing the same term, “ Aoyog,”’ to designate both, — em- 
bracing both the ratio and the oratio of the Latin, —is mainly 
indebted, for its high degree of cultivation, to the existence and 
use of language. But like the element that forms our daily 
beverage, so munificently provided ; or the noiseless but invi- 
gorating influences of the atmosphere we breathe ; or the gen- 
tle and uninterrupted flow of pleasurable emotions that accom- 
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pany a state of health, unnoticed because habitual ; so the ben- 
efits of language, and its benign influence on individual and gen- 
eral culture, are enjoyed by all, though appreciated by few. 

Language, therefore, which has its origin in mind; is the 
visible or audible representative of the hidden conceptions and 
emotions of mind; that bears, under all circumstances of culti- 
vation, the impress of mind; in which the workings of our men- 
tal powers are seen as in a mirror ;— those é7éa m2éQ0¢v10 or 
*“ winged words” of Homer, which convey, with the rapidity of 
lightning, from mind to mind, the profoundest thoughts, the 
boldest conceptions, the wildest imaginings, the minutest distinc- 
tions, and the most transient touches of sentiment, with a fideli- 
ty to the original archetype that justly claims our admiration, — 
such a theme cannot be devoid of interest to thinking beings, 
who are so deeply indebted to this high prerogative. 

In the present essay, I wish to offer some remarks on “ Lan- 
guage regarded as a Means of intellectual Culture ;”’ and I shall 
proceed to the discussion, after a few preliminary observations. 

1. It is not my design, to discuss the question whether lan- 
guage is of divine or human origin. It suffices, for my purpose, 
to assume, what all will admit, that whatever was communica- 
ted to man as he came, already in the full vigor of manhood, 
from the hands of his Creator, it was simply commensurate with 
his wants. More than this, —language for which he had no 
use ; expressions for mental conceptions which as yet had no 
existence ; would have been a burden. ‘The vast amount of 
language that became necessary as the relations of man were 
multiplied ; as new objects of sense attracted his attention, and 
demanded a specific designation ; and as his thoughts were gra- 
dually turned inward on himself, and his newly formed mental 
conceptions awakened his curiosity and wonder ; — all this may 
reasonably be referred for its origin to the mind itself of man ; 
for, first, his powers were fully adequate to the task after the 
first materials and an exemplar had been furnished ; and, se- 
condly, language universally, — in its earliest and its latest cul- 
tivation, — bears on its face the marks of this mental influence 
on its progressive formation ; which influence may be distinctly 
traced in every language, in its progress towards copiousness 
and refinement. 

My object is specific : — to show that the study of language, 
as a means of intellectual culture, demands our serious attention. 

2. I wish not, by any remarks elucidative of this point, to 
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underrate the importance of the study of any other department 
of science or literature, — especially of the mathematics — the 
“science of sciences.” This department of study, as a means 
of intellectual culture, cannot be dispensed with, by those who 
wish to give completeness to their mental discipline. But the 
same may be fearlessly asserted of the study of language. It 
cannot be dispensed with, in favor of any other study by those 
who would render the cultivation of their intellectual powers 
complete, harmonious, and efficient. Nay, more; I hope to 
show, that if, by any sad necessity, either of these means of 
culture must be resor ted to, without the cooperation of the other, 
the study of language should receive the preference. Let it 
then be distinetly understood, that, in setting forth the claims of 
the study of language, as a means of intellectual culture, I freely 
and fully admit the reasonable claims of every department of 
science and literature ; and shall never cease to express my 
gratitude to those, who ably and judiciously place thew claims 
in a strong and appropriate light. 

3. 1 proceed, throughout, on the ground, that education, 
however variously defined, so far as it bears on the intellectual 
powers, does not consist in throwing into the vast reservoir of the 
memory a mass of positive knowledge, of insulated facts, or de- 
tached notions, while the mind itself is left unawakened, unex- 
ercised, and unconscious of its strength. On the contrary, I re- 
gard as the main design of intellectual education, the invigora- 
tion of the intellectual powers ; the formation of skill in the use 
of them ; the generation of habits of intellectual courage, that 
can and will grapple with a problem, a proposition, or an argu- 
ment, conscious of its own strength, and inured to toil. If this 
be admitted, 1 hope to show that the study of language is not 
merely an introduction to the knowledge ‘of words, while the 
study ‘of nature presents us with a store of things ;— the for- 
mer fleeting as the motion of the bird that greets the dawn, — 
the latter lasting and substantial as nature herself: — but affords 
a noble arena for intellectual exercise ; an appropriate gymna- 
sium, where the intellect may be trained, expanded, invigorated, 
and taught to appropriate its own resources. 

In elucidation, then, of my subject, | remark, that I argue 
the importance of the study of language, as a means of intel- 
lectual culture, 

1. From the acquaintance it furnishes, directly or indirectly, 
with the powers and faculties of the human mind. 
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I shall not press this argument beyond its proper limits. 
Compared with others it is, I freely admit, of minor importance. 
I shall offer, therefore, a few remarks, illustrative of this point, 
and leave them to be estimated according to their real value. 

The analysis and study of language possesses a peculiarity 
which lies at the foundation of my argument; viz. that it is the 
analysis and study of a production or workmanship of the mind 
itself, — designed, primarily and solely, to depict its own con- 
ceptions and emotions. Every language, in every stage of its 
cultivation, — in its first rude and contracted form, and in its 
largest development, — not only indicates the general intelli- 
gence and design of the workman, as in the productions of the 
pencil or the chisel, but presents also the connected and glow- 
ing conceptions of the mind itself, as the object of representa- 
tion. Every word, every part of speech, every expressive par- 
ticle, with their delicate relations and connections, had their ori- 
gin in corresponding mental conceptions. In the rudest and 
most uncultivated language, may be seen, as in a mirror, the 
mind with its essential faculties in unceasing activity. Every 
word is the representative of some definite conception in the 
mind; every connecting particle is there, because the connec- 
tion of those conceptions in the mind, demanded a correspond- 
ing expression. Every sentence is a proposition, every para- 
graph, section, or chapter delineates the more or less protracted 
reasonings of the mind itself; and the whole production, per- 
petuated by language, is, in its entireness, a counterpart of the 
connected ratiocinations, the discriminating views, the nice judg- 
ments, the glowing sentiments, or the kindling emotions of the 
mind that gave them birth. 

I might further insist on the fact, that the mental process by 
which a language advances from barrenness to copiousness ; 
from a narrow vocabulary of terms, and their restricted applica- 
tion, to the comprehensive range of a high literary and scientific 
culture ;——is the same with that unconsciously brought into 
play, in the sublime imaginings of the poet. The clown, in his 
rude efforts at expression by language, as well as the child of 
inspiration, in his more refined attempts to give “a local habi- 
tation and a name” to the dark musings of his soul, employ, 
unceasingly, the well known metaphor, — the soul of language. 

True; the knowledge thus obtained is not the formal, tech- 
nical, and systematic knowledge received from scholastic treati- 
ses on logic and metaphysics. But a slight examination of the 
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manner in which it is obtained, will satisfy us of its reality and 
utility. 

It comes to us both indirectly and directly. Indirectly ; — 
in our ordinary use of language, — without a design to elicit 
this information. — Directly ; in the minute analysis of language, 
for the purpose of logical or psychological illustration. Nay, 
the metaphysician himself, who soars habitually in ethereal re- 
gions of pure thought, descends, occasionally, to the murky at- 
mosphere below, and seeks his happiest illustrations from the 
structure of language. 

Further ; the analysis of language, for the purpose of detect- 
ing the workings of mind, both in its formation and develop- 
ment, and in its application and use, has one advantage over 
speculative methods. It spreads before us the mind as it is, as 
it was, and as it will ever be, in its essential faculties and their 
characteristic operation. No theory is to be built up; no hy- 
pothesis to be supported ; no preconceived notions to be estab- 
lished; but plain, uncontrovertible, and unchangeable facts, 
with deductions almost instinctively made from those facts, 
characterize the analysis of language as a source of information 
concerning our mental powers. 

The influence of the indirect mode is silently but efficiently 
exerted in our earliest years. So that, when the formal, tech- 
nical, and systematic instructions of the school are first present- 
ed to the young mind, they find a foundation already formed 
on which to rest. As a man who resorts daily to a mirror, 
for the adjustment of a portion of his dress, forms an acquaint- 
ance with his own features, although not themselves the direct 
object of attention ; so, in the daily use of language, for lite- 
rary purposes, we form, unconsciously, an acquaintanee with 
the general features of mind, although not directly an object of 
our regard. 

Again; I argue the importance of the study of language, as 
a means of intellectual culture, 

Il. From the fact that it secures the seasonable, symmetrical, 
and simultaneous exercise of all our intellectual faculties. 

When I speak of this exercise as seasonable, 1 mean that it 
adapts itself to every age, sex, and condition. For the purpo- 
ses of intellectual culture, it lends its aid, not only to quicken 
the germ, to expand the flower, to form the seed ; but also to 
produce the blushing fruit. 

When I speak of this exercise of the intelectual faculties as 
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symmetrical, I mean that this department of study secures fo 
those faculties their consistent and proportionate degree of ac 
tion, and prevents a morbid accumulation of vigor in any one 
part. It can do more than any other study, to keep our men- 
tal powers revolving each in its appropriate orbit, and exemplify 
the imaginary “ music of the spheres.” 

When I speak of this exercise of our faculties as simulta- 
neous, I mean that, by this study, the powers of the mind are 
conjointly brought into action, and not in distant succession. 
They move onward together. They come into the field with 
their combined force, and not by detachments. It is this cir- 
cumstance that renders the phrase “ mental discipline,” so preg- 
nant with meaning. 

Finally, when [ speak of this study as calling into exercise 
all the powers of the mind, I mean that no one is left unexer- 
cised. It is not a partial but an universal influence ; not the 
education of a few, and the consignment of the rest to inefficien- 
cy and decay ; but the drawing forth and cherishing, invigorat- 
ing and enlarging, the capabilities of all. 

It is well remarked by an able writer in a late Edinburgh 
Review, “ the difference between different studies, in their con- 
tracting influence, i is great. Some exercise, and consequently 
dev elop, perhaps, one faculty on a single phasis, or to a low 
degree ; whilst others, from the variety of objects and relations 
they present, calling into strong and unexclusive activity the 
whole circle of the higher powers, may almost pretend to ac- 
complish alone the work of catholic education.” 

This is strong language, but the offspring of a thinking and 
observing mind. 

I might, now, in elucidation of this part of my argument, di- 
rect attention to the usual elementary and grammatical stu- 
dies of the Greek and Latin languages, and point out the influ- 
ence of those studies on the expanding intellect ; but I forbear, 
for the following reasons; First, the space allotted to me 
would not suffice to dwell on this subordinate part of my sub- 
ject, conjointly with those of higher moment. Secondly, this 
part of the subject has been again and again insisted on by able 
advocates of the study of languages. And thirdly, it is virtual- 
ly embraced in the exercises of translation and of etymology to 
which, as some of the most efficient means of intellectual culture, 
I design particularly to invite attention. 

The business of translating may be regarded. in a twofold 
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light : — first, as aiming to transfer into our vernacular tongue, 
an entire work, or works, of a foreign author, for the general 
purposes of literature: secondly, as an exercise more limited in 
its character, resorted to for the purposes of intellectual culture 
and mental discipline, (in a college course,) and commonly de- 
nominated, “ recitations in the languages.” ‘To this view of the 
subject, the remarks | have to offer will be exclusively limited. 

The assertion | am about to make may appear presumptu- 
ous. I venture, however, to make it on the strength of some 
experience and ubssevetion. — that a good translator is a rare 
phenomenon — one who can express, with precision, the sense, 
the whole sense, and nothing but the sense, of the author, in a 
consistent vernacular dress ;— who will not content himself with 
a mass of vague and disconnected words, but aims unceasingly 
to adapt his vernacular idiom and style to the style and idiom 
of his author: nay, further, who can even be dense and vigo- 
rous with Thucydides ; verbose and playful with He srodotus ; 
sublime and simple with Homer; sententious with Tacitus ; 
and copious with Cicero, — presenting, not a meagre, nerv aless 
skeleton ; but “a thing of life,’””—a form exhibiting the une- 
quivocal marks of health and vigor. 

But why is this attainment souncommon ? Why is the exer- 
cise so difficult? Is it owing to the fixedness of attention, and 
concentration of thought, which it demands? ‘The nice and 
even painful discrimination which it requires? ‘The exquisite 
precision in the application of our words, without which it al- 
ways proves a failure? Certainly, the mind that can grapple 
with the mathematics — its formidable ar ray of lines, and an- 
cles, and superficies, and solids, — its stereographic projections, 
its fluxions, and interminable series, need not shrink, on the 
score of intellectual hardness, from the exercise of translation, 
in its highest perfection, and its largest demands. 

Or, shall we look for the cause in the indifference with which 
the exercise is almost universally regarded ; and the too preva- 
lent ignorance of its direct and important bearing on intellectual 
discipline and mental culture. 

Let us inquire, then, what is requisite for the production of 
a good translation; and what advantages does the exercise 
proffer. 

In translating a passage, we aim to transfer the thoughts and 
sentiments of a foreign author, and also to transfuse the spirit, the 
force, the expressiveness, or other characteristics of the passage, 
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into our vernacular tongue. To accomplish this, with tolerable 
success, supposes an acquaintance, more or less minute, with 
the original language; a well-defined conception, in our own 
minds, of the thought to be transferred ; and an adequate famili- 
arity with our own tongue, as the medium of communication. 

The first thing then to be done is to compass the meaning of 
the original author. ‘The necessity of grammars and dictiona- 
ries, and other elementary helps, for this purpose, is so mani- 
fest, I need not dwell upon it here. As regards the manner of 
using them, however, and the opportunities afforded by their 
proper use, for a most efficient intellectual exercise, a few ob- 
servations may not be superfluous. 

A grammar is frequently regarded with a superstitious vene- 
ration, as if it had fallen from heaven, complete and infallible ; 
or, had sprung from the brain of some inspired philosopher, like 
Minerva, in panoply entire, from the cranium of Jove. Where- 
as, all mystery apart, a grammar presents us with facts, origi- 
nally scattered abroad in the vast field of the language, carefully 
collected, arranged and classified, with deductions of general 
principles or rules, from these facts; the correctness of which 
deductions, as they are founded on facts originally drawn from 
the language, must be again tested by researches i in the language. 

«The object of grammatical science,” says an able writer, 
“is to determine the means by which mankind are able to carry 
on trains of thought in their own minds, and to communicate 
them to others — an object certainly as interesting and worthy 
of research as any that can be propounded for human considera- 
tion. In this point of view,” he continues, “ grammar may be 
regarded strictly as a science of induction.” 

The most obvious use of a grammar, then, is, to furnish us 
with those forms of inflexions and constructions, a knowledge of 
which is necessary for the successful and rapid acquisition of a 
language, and which, if not obtained through the medium of a 
grammar, must be obtained by a more laborious process from 
the language itself. 

But having once started, we ought, as far as possible, to elicit 
the grammar — and particularly the syntax — from the language 
itself, i in the progress of our reading. This gives to the study 
of the languages a peculiar zest. We put in requisition our 
own powers. We rouse our latent energies. We delight in 
our own discoveries. We experience a generous feeling of in- 
dependence. Meanwhile, the mind, in ail its faculties, not 
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merely the memory, is exercised ; and the grammatical know- 
ledge of the language, thus derived, from a familiarity with the 
language itself, is more satisfactory and valuable than the insu- 
lated knowledge obtained from the formal grammars, inasmuch 
as it is drawn from the original and only source, by our own ex- 
ertions, and may be employed even to test the accuracy of those 
very grammars. At the same time, by such a mode of study 
our knowledge of universal and philosophical grammar, is pro- 
moted to a degree which cannot be expected from a too slavish 
and mechanical study of the formal grammars. 

Thus it appears, that in order to translate a passage, the first 
thing necessary is, to bring together, in accordance with the 
laws of our vernacular construction, the scattered words of the 
original, guided by our grammatical knowledge of the modifica- 
tions of form which words undergo for the purpose of syntacti- 
cal construction. If we can thus compact the whole, and bring 
together the parts which, from their terminations and other in- 
flexions, we know to be closely connected, what remains but a 
knowledge of the meaning of those words in our own language. 

And here commences a serious difficulty. Almost every 
word has several kindred significations. The lexicon may fur- 
nish some or even all of these. But the lexicon, unless it be 
one of the largest class, and then only in comparatively few pas- 
sages, cannot inform us which of these meanings applies ina 
particular passage or connection. 

For example: “ Disciplina” according to Ainsworth denotes 
“discipline ;”’ “ instruction ;” ‘information ;” “ skill ;”’ “ sci- 
ence ;” ‘a profession ;” “a trade; “a fashion ;” “a way ;” 
“a custom ;” “a sect of philosophers ;” “an example.” But 
it remains for the translator to adopt and apply that signification 
which consists with the connection ;— in other words, the con- 
nection must be consulted ; the claims of several nearly allied 
meanings must be weighed ; the connection, in short, must de- 
termine the peculiar shade of meaning which in each particular 
case is demanded. 

The origin of a lexicon is similar in many respects to that of 
a grammar. Its authority, as a source of information, depends, 
not merely on the reputation of the compiler, but, more espe- 
cially, on ‘the fidelity with which its materials have been drawn 
from the original fountain, the language itself. The lexicogra- 
pher discovers new significations. He can invent none. We 
cannot, therefore, implicitly rely on the “ dixit” of any lexicon ; 
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or “pin our faith to the sleeve” of any lexicographer. Fre- 
quently a word is sufficiently defined by the connection in which 
it is found. The lexicon, in such a case, can only confirm what 
we have, by our own examination, clearly ascertained to be the 
fact. Keeping this principle in view, in conjunction with the 
liberal use of the grammar just recommended, the exercise of 
translating rises to an unspeakable importance. It is unique in 
its character. For myself—I speak only my own opinion — 
I know of no adequate substitute, and no competitor as a means 
of intellectual culture. 

The connection in which a word is found, may not always be 
sufficiently explicit to determine, precisely, its meaning. This 
circumstance, apparently so discouraging, constitutes one of the 
most striking advantages of the study of languages. In this 
case, we must, for the present, receive, from the lexicon, the 
meaning which seems the most satisfactory, leaving the passage 
to receive the necessary illustration from another portion of the 
same author, where the same word may occur in a more expli- 
cit connection, or the same thought in different words. This 
postponement — or temporary suspension of our decision — this 
bar to our immediate judgment, while the mind is abroad, in 
other portions of the field, and ready to seize and apply the re- 
quired illustration, constitutes one of the peculiarities of this ex- 
ercise, and one of the most important in its bearing on intellec- 
tual discipline. 

From the rapid sketch of the process pursued in translating 
a passage into our vernacular tongue, it is manifest, not only 
that much judgment and a nice discrimination are requisite, in 
the selection and application of the meanings, but that a con- 
stant demand is made on our knowledge of the idiomatic con- 
structions of our language. The importance of this part of the 
exercise will excuse my indulging in more extended observa- 
tions. 

In all languages we meet with idioms — peculiar modes of 
expressing a thought. The language of common conversation 
abounds with them. They are generally sententious ; some- 
times very elliptical ; and, when transferred to another language, 
by means of a literal translation, lose their force, or express but 
feebly and awkwardly the idea. Nay, in some instances, a 
strictly literal translation of an idiomatic phrase, is the quintes- 
sence of nonsense. And, in every instance, they receive their 
full force, in another language, only by employing the corres- 
ponding idiomatic expressions. 
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A few examples will explain my meaning. 

The Romans said “ duos parietes de eadem fidelia dealbare ; 
which, when literally translated, runs thus, “ to whitewash two 
walls out of the same bucket;’’ but, properly translated, by 
means of our corresponding idiom, it runs thus, “ to kill two 
birds with one stone.’”” ‘The German translates by means of the 
corresponding idiom of the German language, viz. ‘ mit einer 
Klappe zwey F'liegen schlagen,” which literally denotes, “ to 
kill two flies at one slap.” Thus, the English phrase, “to kill 
two birds with one stone,” is the proper representative of the 
Latin and the German phrases just cited, that differ in literal 
signification, both from one another and from the English one. 

Again; the Romans said “ nodum in scirpo quaerere,” i. e. 
“to search for a knot in a bulrush,”’ i. e. “ to look for a knot in 
the stalk of a plant which does not naturally contain them.” 
But the corresponding English idiom is, “ to stumble on plain 
ground,” 

Again ; mdvveww tert, in Greek, denotes, literally, “« to wash 
one.” But in common language, it meant also “to chide” or 
“reprimand” or “ rebuke one sharply.” So the Germans, in 
the same sense say, einem den Kopf waschen, “ to w ash one’s 
head,” which the Hollanders e xpress by “‘ washing one’s ears.” 

The Italian, to denote the idea of “ much promise and no per- 
formance,”’ or, ‘‘ much bluster and no action,” says: “ tempesta 
seuz’ acqua,” “a tempest without water,” or, “ a storm without 
rain,” equivalent to our “‘ much ado about nothing,” or, “ a great 
cry and little wool.” 

So the Greek phrase, zo xochov tov nodog decEae, which lit- 
erally , ee “to show the hollow of the foot,” must be trans- 
lated in English, by the phrase, “ to take to one’s heels,” or, 

‘to give leg-bail.”’ 

The familiar English expression, “ to hit the nail on the head,” 
may be rendered in the French, by “ trouver la féve au gateau,” 
“to find the bean in the cake,” and in Latin, by “ rem acu tan- 
gere,” “to touch the thing with the point.” 

The Athenians, to denote the performance of superfluous la- 
bor, said yAaux’ APnvate, meaning, literally, “‘ to carry owls to 
Athens.” The Englishman understands ‘this perfectly, when 
translated, “ to carry coal to Newcastle.” 

Hence it is that Don Quixote, Aristophanes, Theophrastus, 
(in his Characters,) Shakspeare, (in his Comedies,) Gil Blas, 
Tassoni, (in his Secchia Rapita, ) and other works of this class, 
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which deal largely in the language and idioms of ordinary con- 
versation, are so difficult to translate into another language, 
whose corresponding idioms are of very different literal signifi- 
cation, but still are the only phrases adapted to those of the 
other language. 

It yet remains for me to point out, more in detail, the advan- 
tages which this exercise proffers. Before, however, entering 
on the discussion, I beg to be indulged in a few explanatory re- 
marks. 

1. I have purposely avoided all allusion to the different de- 
grees of literalness and freedom of translation. ‘This must, in 
each case, be decided by the circumstances of the pupil and 
teacher, more particularly the age, attainments, and capacity, of 
the pupil, and the particular design of the instructor. My in- 
tention has been to deal in general principles, leaving their ap- 
plication to be determined by the individual circumstances. 

2. For the same reason, I have been silent concerning the 
greater or less adaptedness of the different accessible languages, 
to this exercise of translation. It will be manifest from what I 
have already advanced, that if the exercise of translating, promi- 
ses so rich a harvest to a faithful cultivator, even in the more bar- 
ren soil of a less cultivated language, what advantages must be 
realized, when both the language from which we draw, and the 
language into which we make the transfer, are copious and re- 
fined — enriched with all the accurately defined terms which a 
philosophical, social, moral, and intellectual culture, alone can 
furnish. I scarcely, therefore, need to say, that of all the an- 
cient languages, accessible to us, the Greek must claim, for these 
purposes, our first regards ; and of all the modern languages, for 
the same purpose, the venerable German. 

3. I could wish, if possible, to disabuse the public mind in 
relation to an opinion commonly received, that bears immediate- 
ly, on a portion of the following discussion ; viz. that enlarge- 
ment of mind, expansion of intellect, comprehensiveness of 
views, and the capacity of mind which embraces, simultaneous- 
ly, a multiplicity of objects, are best promoted by the contem- 
plation of the sublime arrangements of the solar system, and the 
other grand and imposing themes which Astronomy presents — 
characterized by vastness, grandeur, and immensity. 

This opinion, however, is more specious than solid. For, 
the enlargement of the capacity of the mind, the formation of 
habits of comprehensive thought, the expansion of intellect that 
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enables it to embrace a erg aap | of connected and related 
objects, depend on the simple fact that the mind is habituated by 
well directed efforts, to embrace these multitudinous parts ; to 
see their connections ; to allow their respective claims ; and to 
collect, compact, and systematize the whole, whether these in- 
dividual objects be scattered through the immensity of space, or 
contained, like some exquisite machinery, within the precincts 
of a nut-shell. The immensity may excite amazement, and a 
feeling of sublimity, but, so far as the mere intellectual effort and 
its reaction, are concerned, the two cases stand, to say the least, 
on an equal footing. 

I specify, then, among other advantages of the exercise of 
ee when conducted in the manner proposed : 

The fixedness of attention that is demanded for the ac- 
cauaeean of this object. This advantage the exercise of 
translating secures, in common with several other departments 
of study ; and I advert to it here, to show that this power of 
the mind is not overlooked. So constant is the demand for un- 
divided attention, that a failure here is absolutely fatal to the 
result. 

2. 1 would specify the habit of nice discrimination, as an ad- 
vantage to be derived from the exercise of translating. This 
faculty is not to be confounded with judgment, which also is 
simultaneously brought into play. Discrimination detects 7 
minutest distinctions. Judgment decides on the fitness of : 
word or phrase, in our own vernacular tongue, to express ex- 
actly, the corresponding word or phre ise of the original. 

Perhaps no intellectual faculty is more important, than a 
prompt, keen-sighted discrimination. Happy the student with 
whom it has become a habit. It is this eagle-eyed vision that 
detects distinctions, where a vulgar eye can discern none. It is 
this discrimination which, in conjunction with the judgment, en- 
ables the mind to distinguish: ; by the words employed to com- 
municate the ideas of the original, the nice shades of thought, 
and the evanescent hues of sentiment. Nay, the admirable 
analysis of thought, that is pushed to such an extent by the aid 
of language, is duly appreciated only by a discriminating mind. 
Among other exercises promotive of the habit of discrimination, 
translation, when, properly conducted, is not the least efficient. 
Let us examine it more closely. 

A writer of talents and worth, whether poet, philosopher, or 
historian, deals in thought, and in words solely or mainly as 
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adapted to convey the thought. His thoughts are not the misty 
exhalations from a stagnant brain; not vague and undefinable, 
but precise and definite ; characteristic of the man; and his 
words are the exact representatives of his clear, distinct t, and 
connected thoughts. ach idea and its verbal representative, 
forms an item, an ingredient, a link. The whole is compacted 
of these. If one be. obscurely, distortedly, or imperfectly seen, 
the face of the whole is darkened. We must, therefore, dis- 
criminate. We must separate, and analyze, and compare, and 
distinguish, and cautiously judge, in order to form a luminous 
whole from these luminous parts. 

And how can ‘Ch be done by a vague translation. It is im- 
possible. But let the translation be searching and discriminat- 
ing, and we shall not fail to “ shout the harvest home.” 

And now, who that has the soul of a student, can rest satis- 
fied to drag through a whole chapter of an author of talents, en- 
veloped in a palpable mist; and finding, or, at least, expressing, 
not one distinct idea, where there are, perhaps, a dozen-dozen, 
well defined, valuable, and ingenious. 

I do not hesitate, then, to assert, that every clear discernment 
of an actual difference in shades of thought, and a discriminating 
transfer of the same into our vernacular tongue, renders the 
mind itself more efficient, raises its standard of intellectual ex- 
cellence, sharpens it for future discrimination, whets its appetite 
for intellectual toil, and confers an enjoyment which the literary 
lounger never felt. 

3. I would specify, as an advantage of the exercise of trans- 
lating, its peculiar adaptedness to call into play and to strength- 
en the judgment. I have anticipated, in part, my observations 
on this head, while speaking of the faculty of discrimination with 
which the judgment cooperates, to a certain extent, in adapting 
the words and idioms of our vernacular tongue to those of the 
foreign author. But the demand for the exercise of judgment 
is not limited merely to this part of the process. This faculty 
is eminently brought into play in estimating the fitness of the 
several parts of a sentence to each other and to the whole, and 
in accurately adjusting the whole in our vernacular tongue. 
The larger divisions again — the sentences, the paragraphs, “the 
sections, the chapters, must be subjected to a nice examination 
as regards their bearing on each other; and the translation, by 
a cautious exercise of judgment, must be made to express the 
full force of these relations and connections. This higher de- 
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gree of exercise of the judgment borders hard upon the difficult 
but important exercise of critical skill and ac umen, which tasks, 
at times, the utmost strength of the best disc siplined mind. 

Thus it appears that the exercise of the judgment, afforded 
by the practice of translating, is adapted to all ages, conditions, 
and degrees of lite rary culture. It silently exerts its benign 
influence in the constructing and parsing of the grammar-school ; 
it enlarges its sphere of action in the more extended studies of 
the college-course ; and it attains its highest and most difficult 
exercise in the eritical researches of the closet. 

The classical scholar well knows, from actual experience, how 
diversified are the degrees of intellectual exercise, particularly of 
the judgment, demanded in the translation of a single ode of 
Pindar, or a choral piece of Aeschylus. First comes the in- 
dispensable exercise of judgment in connecting the parts of each 
sentence — the words, the clauses, one by one, in order to con- 
strue and translate it. While this is going on, from sentence to 
sentence, the connection of the several sentences must be clearly 
seen and accurately expressed ; then of each paragt raph, of each 
greater division, until the whole stands forth, in all its complete- 
ness and symmetry. And, after the whole has been thus com- 
pacted, by an exercise of the closest attention, of the most acute 
dise rimination, of the nicest judgme nt and the most cautious rea- 
soning, what scholar, however ripe, does not sometimes find occa- 
sion, to cry EvONKG évonze, when some unnoticed and unappre- 
ciated connection is brought to light by a careful revision. 

[t will be seen, from what has been already said, that the 
reasoning powers are not permitted to slumber, during this exer- 
cise of translating. It will be perceived, however, that the kind 
of reasoning here employed is not that of the pure mathematics 
—that noble exemplification of pure thought ; — but the mixed 
mode of ratiocination which busies itself with contingency and 
probability, which is unceasingly employed at the bar, in the 
pulpit, in the hall of legislation, in the popular assembly, and in 
the familiar lecture. 

In these cases, as all will admit, the rigid method of mathe- 
matical reasoning cannot be brought into actual use, while the 
mixed mode, of which I speak, as so manifestly cultivated in 
the exercise of translating, finds its ready application in all the 
situations of life where mind is brought into collision with mind. 

I would not, however, dispense with the previous invigorating 
influence of the pure mathematics, if the circumstances permit 
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us to avail ourselves of the study. If, unhappily, this is not the 
case, the mind, as is abundantly proved by daily observation, 
may be disciplined to meet the collisions of opinion, the intrica- 
cies of discussion, and the tug of debate, by a faithful improve- 
ment of the exercise of translating. 1 would prefer, however, 
in all cases, to have the intellect first tempered by pure mathe- 
matical study, and then it will receive a keener and more per- 
manent edge by the kindly aid of languages. 

“ If, therefore,” says Klumpp, a German writer of eminence, 
‘mathematical instruction is to operate beneficially as a means 
of mental cultivation, the chasms which it leaves must be filled 
up by other objects of study, and that harmonious evolution of 
the faculties procured, which our learned schools are bound to 
propose as their necessary end.” 

I regret, however, that I cannot pursue this part of my sub- 
ject beyond these general remarks. I shall, therefore, dismiss it 
with a single observation. It will be readily seen that the as- 
sertion | ventured to make, that the well-directed study of the 
languages, — and particularly the exercise of translating, calls 
forth the intellectual powers simultaneously into symmetrical 
and general action, is established in the very effort to point out 
the peculiar advantages of the exercise ; — so much so, that any 
formal and separate discussion would appear to all an unneces- 
sary repetition. 

I cannot close without a few words on the bearing of etymo- 
logical investigations on intellectual culture, which yet remains 
to fill out the ‘plan of the present Essay. 

I am aware, that the bare mention of the name, suggests to 
some minds nothing but the mis-spent time, the idle fancies, the 
silly vagaries, and the absurd hypotheses, of some of its vota- 
ries. And no language, perhaps, has been made the subject of 
so much idle contention, so many wild hallucinations, and so 
much ingenious speculation, on the score of etymology, as the 
Greek ; ‘while it must ever remain a truth, which no one, pos- 
sessing even a moderate acquaintance with the language will 
attempt to gainsay, that no language, at present accessible to 
us, will more amply repay the labor of etymological research 
judiciously, skilfully, and cautiously brought to bear on its un- 
rivalled radical and derivative structure. 

I labor here under a difficulty, the nature of which will be 
at once understood. In order to make myself intelligible to the 
mass of readers, I am constrained to avoid those verbal illustra- 
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tions so abundantly furnished by the Greek language, but intel- 
ligible only to the initiated. I must, of necessity, confine my- 
self to general remarks, the full force and due application of 
which will not, perhaps, be recognized by all. 

I need scarcely remind the classical reader of the chequered 
fate of this much abused, but still transcendently important 
branch of philological study. Its very abuses impress us with a 
sense of the uncommon difficulty of the pursuit, and prove the 
interest which it has awakened. But the day of its thraldom to 
enthusiasm and caprice, is nearly, would I might say, quite, at 
its close. ‘The suspicion and discredit into which it was una- 
voidably brought by the indiscreet, but well meant, and ingenious 
lucubrations of a Valkenaer, a Lennep, and a Hemsterhusius, is 
giving place to a correct appreciation of its importance, under 
the auspices of a Hermann, a Buttmann, a Schneider, a Blom- 
field, and a Passow. We may confidently hope that the dark 
ages of Greek etymology are “fled forever. And thanks to a 
kind Providence, whose watchful eye regards even the interests 
of literature, we have yet such a language to spread before the 
student of every age and degree of intellectual culture — the 
novice and the initiated — the raw inquirer, and the ripe scholar ; 
which, for the purposes of etymological exercise, and intellec- 
tual culture, accommodates itself to all—a language whose ac- 
knowledged radical character forms one of the most beautiful 
features in its wonderful structure. 

Even the youngest student, while yet a fledgling, and ventur- 
ing timidly from spray to spray, can comprehend the first rudi- 
ments of the etymological arrangements of the Greek language, 
and trace the most ordinary and regular modifications of form, 
that ramify in all directions ‘from the original stock or root, with 
associated significations, to distinguish and classify which, con- 
stitutes one of the best exercises for strengthening the judgment, 
enlarging the capacity of the mind, and gratifying its love of sys- 
tem and order. 

How is it possible, without decided intellectual advantage, to 
form an acquaintance with certain radical forms of the Greek 
language — the ultimate radicles on which repose, indissolubly 
united in one common stock, those vigorous branches that shoot 
in every direction, themselves the proximate sources of other 
inferior and remoter branches, till the whole amazing produc- 
tion stands before us, a perfect model of system, symmetry, and 
order. 
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And if, while yet a novice, the student is instructed, delight- 
ed, and intellectually profited by the exercise, what will be his 
additional enjoyment and enlargement of mind, when, by the 
aid of the comparative anatomy of languages, amid his riper 
studies, he discovers, in other languages, even in his own, the 
innumerable shoots that have been transplanted from the main 
stock to form a new root and send forth new branches in a 
strange soil. 

I close with the wish that this whole subject, in all its bear- 
ings on intellectual culture, — the nice analysis of language that 
reflects, as in a mirror, the essential faculties of the soul ;— 
the exercise of translating, so rich in promise of intellectual ad- 
vantage to its faithful votaries ; and last, but not least, the exer- 
cise afforded by etymological research, that boasts also an un- 
doubted utility apart from the mental discipline that it eminent- 
ly promotes — that all these uses of language as a means of in- 
tellectual culture may be duly appreciated and their application 
to the practical purposes of education universally made. ‘Then, 
with one voice, we shall respond to every ruthless attempt to 
tear from our college course the study of the Greek and Latin 
languages: “ Procul O! procul este profani.” 


ARTICLE IV. 


Tue CHARACTER DEMANDED IN THE CuristTIAN MInistTRrY. 


The Ministry we need: Three Inaugural Discourses delivered at 
Auburn, N. Y. June 18, 1835. New York: Taylor & Gould. 


By George Shepard, Prof. of Sacred Rhetoric, Bangor Theol. Seminary. 


Tuts book, as the title purports, is made up of three dis- 
courses, delivered on the occasion of the induction of the Rev. 
Samuel H. Cox, D. D. into the office of professor of Sacred 
Rhetoric and Pastoral Theology, in the Auburn Theological 
Seminary. The sermon is by the Rev. J. W. Adams of Syra- 
cuse, an alumnus of the institution; the charge by the Rey. 
Eliakim Phelps of Geneva; the imaugural address by the pro- 
fessor elect. 
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Two reasons seem to have given nise to their publication. 
First and chief, the intrinsic merit of the performances. They 
are all vigorous, manly, well-timed productions. Second, the 
remarkable coincidence in the topics treated, in the respective 
discourses. Had there been a previous consultation, the authors 
could not have exhibited in a book, more harmony of design, 
and success and usefulness of execution. This falling upon sub- 
stantially the same subject, by three independent minds, writ- 
ten for the same occasion, indicates that there was, in the state 
and complexion of the times, an unequivocal call for its discus- 
sion and enforcement. 

It is not our design to enter into a minute analysis or topical 
criticism of the work ; but simply to present a few thoughts up- 
on the same general subject, “ Tue Ministry we NEED.” It 
is a subject of the first importance, affecting as it does the inter- 
ests of time and of eternity ; and remarks, though not profound 
and striking, may be use ful, by contributing in some humble way, 
to a more able and efficient priesthood. 

We find, as we expected, that piety in a minister, is promi- 
nently laid down in the book before us, as imperatively de- 
manded by the emergency of the times. By piety is meant, 
‘not merely that the minister should be a converted man —a 
Christian in the common acceptation of the term; but piety 
should be a prominent, an all-pervading feature of his character ; 
it should be so high and deep and controlling in its influence, as 
to impart its character to the whole man; to his heart and to 
his life, to his habits of thought and his habits of action — his 
studies and his ministrations — to the services of the pulpit, the 
lecture-room, the sick chamber, the personal and the pastoral 
visit, to all his business intercourse also with the world, and to 
all else in which his character will be developed or his influence 
felt.” ‘The necessity of eminent holiness in a minister is so ob- 
vious, and withal so often stated, that every mind probably as- 
sents to the sentiment instantaneously. Pe rhaps we too readily 
assent to it. The mind, it may be, does not look long enough 
at the truth to see its importance or feel its force. It just 
catches the proposition, and at once responds, “ Oh yes, that is 
true ; all are agreed on that point ; let us pass on to something 
else.” But are all agreed in practice, if in theory ;— agreed 
in the actual cultivation of that tone and strength of piety, to 
which God’s word and provide nce are summoning us? 

Those, who are preparing for the ministry, and those who 
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are in it, should look at and reach towards a high standard of 
holiness, for this reason amongst others, that the church may be 
brought up to a higher standard. Lay Christians will not at- 
tain to such a standard unless ministers lead the way. How 
important that there be a more living and energetic piety in the 
church ; especially at a period like the present, when there is 
such a work on hand—the conversion of the entire world to 
Christ. We have reason to fear, that there is not now religion 
enough in the church to do this work. ‘There seems not to be 
piety enough to keep the balance, so that the work of renova- 
tion may go on with uniform and augmenting prosperity. The 
difficulty is, there is not piety enough to bear prosperity and 
sustain success. We have an illustration in our revivals of reli- 
gion ; how brief, spasmodic. And why this momentary warmth, 
these genial influences for a day, with such winters of ice and 
death between? Because there is such a feeble, flickering pi- 
ety in the church. Our members must be wrought up by stim- 
ulants to a temporary exertion, and when the stimulants sub- 
side, they sink back again into insensibility and inaction. ‘They 
do not sustain success, because they do not sustain a uniform 
and vigorous exertion for God and souls. In connection, we 
may remark, that a sense of dependence is lost. There appears 
not to be religion enough in the church to keep Christians hum- 
ble, and in the attitude of dependence and prayer when God 
grants success. ‘This fact, even if exertion were continued, ne- 
cessarily renders success intermittent. God is obliged to with- 
draw and leave his people to barrenness and mortification, be- 
cause, when he undertakes to do any thing, through their instru- 
mentality, they will very soon begin to think that they can do 
it without his efficiency. ‘The remedy is a watchful and very 
humble piety pervading the church ; high attainments in feel- 
ing, principle, practice, and prayer, such as have never yet been 
reached. Ministers must set the example; they must take the 
lead in the upward career. Let a piety of this stamp live and 
glow in their breasts, and it will spread into the churches, an 
unsleeping energy, an undecaying flame ; and then we may 
hope there will be a more healthful and steady advancement of 
the cause and kingdom of God. 

But it is not merely as an example, and an incitement to oth- 
ers, that the minister, at the present day, needs a profound and 
vigorous piety. He needs such a piety to animate and sustain 
him in the discharge of his professional duty —in the study, 
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when preparing his sermons; in the pulpit, when preaching 
them; in the closet and in the prayer meeting ; in the family 
and the personal interview, he finds that nothing can supply the 
place of a heart beating high with the love of God. Especially, 
at the present time, when fidelity must be employed or no good 
will be done; when the pointed appeal, the plain unshrinking 
application, the close cutting reproof, are demanded by the noise 
of business and the flagrancy of crime. If we talk to men “at 
arm’s length’’ only, they will not care forit. We want a a spirit 
by which we may come into them, and leave on the heart a 
record for God, and in the soul an arrow of anguish: and this 
spirit is obtained by dwelling under the throne. Ministers and 
Christians most emphatically need it. There is too much of 
the feeling, that the world is to be converted chiefly as a pecu- 
niary transaction, as a business enterprise, by money, and books, 
and bustle. We very seriously question whether it will ever 
be so converted. It is by no means certain, that we shall not 
all have to be Moravians, in economy, if not in creed, before 
the kingdom will be given to the Son. We may be obliged to 
come down to simple praying and preaching, and wield, and 
rely upon these, as the we: apons Ww hich will do the most against 
Satan’s entrenchments, and for the Saviour’s building of heaven- 
ly beauty and glory. 

Another point, briefly, but well vindicated in this book, is the 
imperative necessity, at the present time, of an intelligent min- 
istry. Much is said upon this necessity, and we are not weary of 
it; on this point, we love repetition. For it is not merely an 
important point, it is fundamental to the success of God’s cause 
on the earth. “ What,” says Dr. Cox, “has ignorance to do 
in the sacred office? As much as sin —I had almost said — 
and no more.” 

It is cheering to know, that the demand for a thoroughly 
educated ministry is steadily rising in its compass and tone. Of 
the fact we have evidence in the diligent establishment of schools, 
colleges, and theological seminaries, by classes of Christians who 
have hitherto been rather disposed to disparage learning as an 
auxiliary to the ministry. We have further evidence in the cir- 
cumstance, that institutions, established to countenance and ac- 
complish a more hasty introduction to the ministry, have been 
obliged by public sentiment to elevate their standard of requisition 
and study. The voice of the christian public has been unequiv- 
ocal: “we want not green ministers ; give us mature and strong 
ones, or give us none.” 
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The position is, that men of thorough intellectual training 
are peculiarly needed at the present time, and the position is 
sustained by adducing the work to be done, and the obstacles 
to be encountered and vanquished in its accomplishment. The 
enterprise is the bringing of all human minds in subjection to 
the reign of Jesus Christ. ‘The obstacles are, a universal and 
fixed aversion to God, prescriptive superstitions, long cherished 
idolatries, multiplied and multiform errors and delusions, a bold 
and malignant skepticism, an engrossing worldliness, and the 
energies of passion, lust and crime. All these are barriers, 
standing in embodied resistance to the progress of God’s cause ; 
and they are barriers to be beaten down by truth and reason 
and the Spirit of God. It is to be an encounter of mind with 
mind, argument with argument. And there is an immense 
weight and power of intellect on the side of evil, employed in 
the advocating of error and death. There is a diffused and still 
spreadin intelligence, and a spirit of independent thinking in 
the community. How plain, that the men who, at such a time, 
are set apart to plead the cause, and wield the truth of God, 
should be at a great remove from novices. ‘They should be 
men who, in the power of thought and utterance, are able to 
cope with the proudest and mightiest in the ranks of the oppo- 
sition ; otherwise, religion and right will stand abashed and mor- 
tified in the presence of arrogance and sin. No matter where 
the men are to go or to stand, in the city, town, or wilderness, 
the necessity remains unabated of a fruitful, disciplined, and vig- 
orous mind. For every where will be found those who cannot 
be fed upon wind, nor enlightened by darkness, nor convinced 
and persuaded by rant and sound. We>can reach them only 
by our intellect and through their intellect. 

But there are those, perhaps, who will not admit the whole 
compass of the assertion which has been made. A part of it is 
undeniably true ; particularly, that those, who are going to be 
stationed in polished and populous places, should be men of ro- 
bust intellect, large acquisition, and accomplished taste. But 
those who are intended for the more desolate portions of the 
field, for the new settlements, for the great Western and Eastern 
valley, will get along and be successful with much less learning 
and culture. Weremonstrate against this doctrine as untrue and 
pernicious. In new places, there are mind and talent to be 
met, materials of vigorous, massive, but medley character, to be 
reduced to order and unity, a foundation to be laid, and a direc- 
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tion to be given, for all coming generations. Hence, we affirm, 
that men of profound knowledge and commanding talent are 
wanted for such positions, as really and imperatively, as for our 
centres of refinement and intelligence. Experience has prov ed, 
that it is as necessary to success, to the accomplishment of good, 
that our missionaries, at home and abroad, be men of thoroughly 
disciplined and well stored minds, as that our pastors in the very 
emporiums of science and politeness be such men. Indeed, it 
is not certain, that we ought not to send out the best men, those 
of most muscle and might, to work where the rubbish is to be 
removed, the foundation laid, the building to be reared in sym- 
metry, majesty, and beauty, and keep the feebler behind, to la- 
bor where the building has been reared, and needs only to be 
repaired, defended, and swept. 

At any rate, the sensible and considerate ouglit to unite in 
reprobating, brand as heretical, and banish from all good society, 
the preposterous idea, that weak men will do for the outposts ; 
that almost any thing in the name and shape of a minister will 
answer for the back settlements. From this doctrine has come 
the mischievous inference, that, if a man can get no spot to 
stand, and no bread to eat any where else, as a dernier resort 
and a final calamity, he must betake himself to missionary 
ground : —truly a calamity for the ground he does betake him- 
self to. We here speak of exceptions, and more of what has 
been, than of what now is. As a general thing, the men in the 
missionary field are as able and estimable as any that can be 
found; and those, who are designing to go, are among the 
strongest, richest, and best spirits we have in our seminaries. 

The prevailing sentiment has grown very nearly correct on 
this point. It is now pretty well unders stood, that men are not 
fools, because they live out of town; that the spirit, which God 
has breathed into our race, depends not upon gardens and hou- 
ses for its enlargement and furnishing ; but it will grow broad 
and stout amid mountains, and rise up sturdy and tall, by side of 
the rivers and trees. It is understood in connection that minis- 
ters for such men must have intellect, knowledge, and shrewd- 
ness. If they have not, they will do but little good. The 
penetrating yeoman will detect and despise their shallowness ; 
the seeming boor will beat them in argumentative combat. 

The writer once heard, and from a respectable source, a very 
singular objection to an universally elevated standard of requisi- 
tion in theological study. It was this: —if our candidates 
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are thoroughly educated, accomplished in reason and eloquence, 
they will be unwilling to go into the uncultivated parts of the 
earth and encounter the uncongenial materials which will there 
meet them to afflict their taste and try their patience. An ob- 
jection of this sort is better adapted to excite a smile, than any 
serious apprehension, that the great field will be deserted by the 
men who shall be qualified to occupy it. The result will be 
directly the opposite; for it is unquestionably true, that the 
more the sanctified mind is raised by education, and enlarged by 
discipline, the more implicitly does it bow to the dictates of 
duty ; the higher christian young men are elevated by study, 
the broader will be the scope of their vision, and the sweep of 
their benevolent affections. And as they will see further, and 
feel more deeply and nobly, they will go forth more widely to 
the perilous work. Thus learning, instead of creating a reluct- 
ance on the question of self-denying service, will create a pleas- 
ing promptitude, which will conduce to bring the weightiest in- 
tellects, into the most rugged fields. 

Working men are called for in the book before us, men of a 
docile, humble, self-denying, self-sacrificing spirit: WORKING 
MEN, those who will not only work hard, but any where the 
Lord Jesus would have them to be. It is a great question to 
settle, involving immense interests and responsibilities, where 
shall we labor? There has been a time when the field was 
comparatively very limited. ‘The candidate had little more to 
do, than to look over the list of vacant parishes in his native 
State, and obtain, if he could, the nearest, the most peaceable, 
and the most comfortable of them. Now he has something 
more to do; he has to decide with the map of the world before 
him ; a map that almost speaks from every continent and island, 
as he glances across its dark surface, and says, “‘ Come over 
and help us.” A decision on this broad scale, unbiassed by in- 
terest or ease, is the duty of every candidate for the sacred of- 
fice. Let him proceed with prayer in every stage of the in- 

uiry, and with a heart warmed and enlarged with holy love. 

t the decision be made in an atmosphere of light, and with 
christian manliness and sobriety. If it be to go to the heathen, 
let it be maturely intelligent, profoundly digested, — such as the 
individual will never wish to retract, whatever roughnesses he 
may meet, whatever discouragements may assail him, through 
whatever midnight scenes of depression and adversity he may 
be called to wade. If the decision be to stay at home, let it 
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be made on such principles, and in view of such considerations, 
that the mind will be at peace on the point in all coming years ; 
so that every retrospect will be attended with the assurance, 
that it was made in the fear of God and the love of men. Some 
ministers, after a comfortable settlement, have been troubled 
with the conviction that they are not where they ought to be. 
The claims of a dying world have so pressed upon their heart 
and conscience, as to give them no rest; and they have been 
constrained to renew their investigations of duty, and in some 
instances, to tear themselves from the dearest and most sacred 
associations. 

We want men who will meet this question, and decide it un- 
biassed by considerations of reputation, interest, or ease ; men 
who will bring to it, and maintain through the whole inquiry, 
great strength and robustness of purpose. For in almost every 
renewed heart, there are some sentiments and feelings lurking, 
which are ready to turn traitors to Jesus Christ on every un- 
pleasant pressure of obligation. ‘These must be put under an 
interdict of silence, until the question of service to the world is 
finally settled. ‘The whole inner man should be consolidated 
into one inflexible determination to go where duty dictates, be 
it to the most distant wilds, or to the most ferocious heathenism. 
Unless there be determination of this sort; a deep, considerate, 
and holy resoluteness, it will happen, that comfort, country, or 
friends will decoy the heart to some selfish conclusion. 

Humbleness is an attribute, at present, much needed in the 
ministerial character. We do not mean, merely, that humble- 
ness which will make sweeping confessions, and seem very low- 
ly before God. We mean something beyond this, something 
immensely more difficult. It is the spirit which makes a man 
willing to put himself out of sight, if he only can do more good 
by never being seen. It is the spirit which makes a person 
willing not only to go any where, but to be any thing, if souls 
will become holy the faster for it. There is a manifest deficien- 
cy of this sort of spirit. We have swerved from the pattern of 
our Lord. ‘Too many things are ostentatiously done. ‘Too 
much is thought of conspicuousness of station; of the fame of 
the field ; not what we may make it by God’s blessing ; but what 
it is in the estimation of our fellow men. Let there be a cor- 
rection on this point. ‘The exigencies of a dying world demand 
it. Let all aspiring sentiments be banished as barriers to the 
progress of jcdenifiion. Let there be cherished instead, a low- 
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ly, self-sinking, self-sacrificing spirit. Let there come forward a 
race of ministers who will realize this arduous standard, humble, 
fervent, heroic, toilsome men, who wait for their reward in hea- 
ven, and a mighty impulse will be imparted to the cause of 
God. The Lord Jesus will be receiving his empire on earth, 
much faster than he has ever yet done, since the primitive times. 
A great deal will be accomplished by men of this stamp, be- 
cause they will be immediately and always at work. ‘There 
will be no idlers amongst them ; none lingering long in rusty 
inaction, to learn, as is pretended, the leadings of Providence. 
There have been such, complete Aangers-on. We have seen 
them hovering around some comfortable centre, waiting, it would 
seem, long and patiently, for a place in which to do good. How 
strange! A minister of Jesus Christ, waiting for a place to do 
good, in such a world as this. In all such cases, we can hardly 
help thinking, that it is not for a place to do good, that he is 
waiting, but for a good place. And while he lingers, he is 
injuring himself. ‘The mere fact, that he is so long to be had, 
is proof that he is poorly worth having. Assuredly such men 
are not wanted in these times of toil and enterprise; but men 
of heart, and faith, and irrepressible energy ; who feel at 
ease, only when they are at work ; and who will be out some- 
where, the moment they are prepared, laboring with their might 
for God, and for souls. 

Another attribute in the ministry, which the book before us 
affirms and enforces as needful in the present day, is PRACTICAL 
TALENT. ‘“ We want men,” says Dr. Cox, “that can execute 
and achieve ; men that understand a little, the work they have 
to do all the days of their life; men skilled in the science of hu- 
man nature as it is; knowing what it ought to be; conversant 
with things ; commanding in manner ; versatile in methods of 
address, and largely influential in their ministrations ; men whose 
weight is felt, whose character is brought to bear on others, and 
who inspire a kindred sympathy in listening hundreds, ... men 
who desire usefulness more than the name of it, because they 
love God, and because they love men who are after the simili- 
tude of God.” 

To be efficiently practical, it is necessary that ministers be 
endowed liberally with that sterling property, common sense. 
Then they will succeed in adjusting themselves to circumstan- 
ces and to men. They will know how to variate their demea- 
nor and address, so as to reach readily and effectually those they 
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happen to be dealing with. We have an example of this inno- 
cent and salutary accommodation, in Paul: Unto the Jews I 
became as a Jew, that | might gain the Jews; to them that are 
under the law, as under the law, that I might gain them that are 
under the law; to them that are without law as without law, 
(being not without law to God, but under the law to Christ) 
that I might gain them that are without law ; to the weak I be- 
came as weak, that might gain the weak. I became all things 
to all men, that I might by all means gain some. 

It is a great thing to know how to present truth, so that it 
shall be most effectual in its office of sanctification. It requires 
a deep insight into man, in all his states, of sin and ignorance, 
of interest, prejudice and passion, and in all his stages of culture 
and refinement. It requires accurate acquaintance with the 
laws of mental and moral action ; and great shrewdness in adapt- 
ing the message to the mass to be moved, and the end to be 
gained. Ministers are wanted whoare skilled in this knowledge 
of men and this facility of adjustment to varying characters and 
circumstances. 

Ministers are too much inclined to prosecute one undeviating 
method of doing things. ‘This is well within certain limits. 
But it is carried too far. It goes often into the business of 
preaching, and imparts dulness to the efforts for winning souls 
to Christ. ‘The sermons are sound, full of thought, 1 replete with 
instruction, all aguas in logical order, and with thetorical 
skill. Every part is plac d as the book directs, and the whole 
is constructed with the accuracy of the square and compass. 
When completed, they are elaborate and noble sermons; but 
when delivered, somehow or othe r, they fail in doing Christ’s 
work on the souls of men. ‘The difficulty is not, that it is a 


written sermon. A written sermon may be charged high with 
feeling and power; every sentence may be an arrow with barb- 
ed and sharpened point. ‘The difficulty is, that it is not adapt- 


ed to the souls that hear it ; it is not adjuste -d so as to meet the 
responses of nature and conscience, in the breasts of the audience. 
It falls upon the ear, but finds no passage to the heart. On this 
point much remains to be learned. As yet, but little is known 
about it. We want men who will study the matter and not 
leave it, till they learn the style of t! hought and address, of illus- 
tration and language, which will go most directly into plain men’s 
bosoms ; and who, when they learn, will condescend to use it. 
True, it will cost the sacrifice of some scholarly notions, the 
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yielding of some stately words, and well turned periods ; the 
withering of some flowers, and the defacing of some beauties. 
It may even cost, in some respects, rebellion against the author- 
ity of rule and the despotism of books. But preachers must 
do it, if they would do good to the population, that is now tak- 
ing its turn to live on this globe. We are not pleading for a 
wild and ranting eccentricity, nor for a debasing of truth by vul- 
gar admixtures ; but for a sound, well disciplined common sense, 
to guide in the establishing of its positions, and in the pressure 
of its appeals. Men, at the present day, will not be converted 
ny philosophy, nor by fine writing, nor by graceful speaking. 

hese are good in their place ; but the gospel, thrown into a 
living form of pungency and power, is better than the whole of 
them. Ministers must take the naked gospel, and go forth, and 
preach Jesus Christ, the atonement, and eternity to busy men, 
with the same tact and earnestness with which these men preach 
the world in the heat of a bargain. 

Let there then be more fervent men raised up among us; not 
shallow, noisy men; but deep as well as rapid, men of light 
as well as heat, of vigorous logic, as well as glowing passion. 
** Eloquence,” said one who is a practitioner in the matter, “ is 
logic set on fire.” ‘This is what is wanted to melt and burn 
away. the empire of Satan. We want both the logic and the 
fire ; strong, intense, ready men, who can make a sermon at 
any time, any where, any how ; who have knowledge, and can 
use it; who have souls, and can throw them out, and throw 
out with them truth, in heavy and glowing masses, in just such 
order and shape as will come with most power to the souls that 
are in the way of it. Said Rowland Hill to his Welsh curate, 
‘never mind breaking grammar, if you can only break hearts.”’ 
We do not advocate a propensity to blunder ; accuracy is far 
better ; but there is much good sense in this direction. It means 
that ministers must risk something, if they would ever be any 
thing, or ever do anything. After they have piled up their 
shining stores of knowledge, and they cannot pile them too 
high, Tet them impregnate the mass with the fires of holy pas- 
sion, throw away the shackles of a timorous and benumbing re- 
straint, in faith and prayer commit themselves to God, go forth 
and do good as circumstances require, and as fast as they can. 

But whilst ministers are wanted who, in some respects, are 
pliable and yielding, who have the tact of a ready adaptation to 
men and circumstances ; in other respects, they should be un- 
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bending. Never more than now were demanded those, who 
in all essential points, on all fundamental questions of doctrine 
and practice, are immovable, uncompromising. It is admitted, 
that the apostles were of this character. ‘They obeyed God 
rather than man. It is admitted also that the cireumstances 
amid which they stood, the work to which they were commit- 
ted, required these robust properties. What obstacles they had 
to meet; what idolatries to breast; what sins to encounter ; 
venerable sins, legalized sins, religious sins ; and all the power, 
learning, and influence of society, went to defend and uphold 
these sins, and to crush the intruders who dared to question 
their propriety. And what could they have done against such 
powers and perils, without those fixed, intense, and inflexible 
attributes of character, which they manifested, and which sus- 
tained them up to the hour of their victory, and their reward in 
heaven. The reformers were such men, Wiclif, Luther, Cal- 
vin and Knox. ‘The puritans were such men; in matters of 
principle, rigid, indomitable, who would not swerve a hair to 
keep their heads. In all ages of the church they have been 
such men, who have made any signal encreachments upon the 
empire of sin. It has been done only by bold assault and un- 
compromising conflict. 

Our position is, that the same rigorous elements of character 
are now demanded in those who are expectéd to lead the way 
in the warfare against sin; our proof is, that the enterprise to 
be achieved stands undiminished in its difficulties, and in certain 
respects, in its sacrifices and its perils. We are sensible that it 
is a favorite notion with some, that the world has grown better 
by being let alone; that opposition to holiness is subsiding, 
false religions are crumbling and falling by the weight of their 
own absurdities ; in short, that every thing is getting ready for 
an easy and unresisted subjugation of it to the reign of God. 
Pleasing and amiable dreams ; but very far from the fact. 

It is more probable that there has been an augmentation of 
the hindrances, if not of the dangers, by these centuries of de- 
lay. We are constrained to believe that sins have become more 
extended, and more firmly intrenched, by the long and quiet 
sufferance of them ; that the intellect of Satan, the author and 
finisher of all unbelief and mischief to our world, like all other 
created intellects, has increased in compass and strength by 
time and exercise ; of course, that his six thousand years of la- 
bor and practice, in the work of temptation and death, have rear- 
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ed him to the might and stature of a terrible opponent to the 
cause of truth and God. How plain, then, that men of an un- 
daunted spirit are wanted for such a conflict; men who will 
plant themselves on principle and stay there till they die ; men 
who will maintain an inflexible adherence to, and uncompromis- 
ing utterance of the whole gospel, though it cost them their 
characters, their places, or their heads. Here is the point which 
has ever made and ever will make the greatest resistance and 
trouble ; it is simply the holding to, and the preaching of the 
whole gospel. A part of the gospel is a very gentle and inno- 
cent thing. Carry it any where almost, and it will be well re- 
ceived. Go with the gospel to China, and make a few excep- 
tions, and even the China man will bow assent. Make a few 
concessions to the Mussulman, and the Mussulman will say, 
“very good.”” Make a bow to the American, and the Ameri- 
can will respond, “ I will be a Christian, sir.” 

The truth is in respect to every unregenerate man on the face 
of the globe, there is a particular spot where the gospel, when 
brought snugly in contact, pinches and galls him most grievous- 
ly ; there is a particular point, where it comes most offensively 
across his track ; and at this point, is the whole of his quarrel 
with God’s revelations ; at this point are marshalled all his pas- 
sions and all his prejudices, and all his bitterness, and they boil 
and burn together. But just give up this point and he will be 
as quiet as a lamb. Peace may be obtained in this way, but 
no increase of purity, no extension of the kingdom of Christ. 
The world will be made christian, only by an inflexible main- 
tenance, of all that, upon which God in ‘the gospel insists, un- 
til the controversy is ended by the submission of the rebel. For 
this work may God raise up men, of a meek and prudent, at the 
same time of a bold, unblenching spirit, who will dare to assail 
idolatry in its most firmly intrenched lodgements ; who will ven- 
ture to rebuke and impugn sin in its most imposing strength and 
extension, in its refinement of aspect, respectableness of stand- 
ing, and prescriptiveness of claim ; in its alliance with wealth 
and learning, influence and interest. 

We might here conclude and sum up all the qualifications of 
heart and intellect which have been named, in the single decla- 
ration, that the times demand a ministry thoroughly “pervaded 
and imbued with the light and spirit of the Bible. This sen- 
timent is presented in a clear and impressive attitude in the 
work before us.“ The preacher in the pulpit,” says Dr. Cox, 
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“ and the pastor out of it, and the minister of Christ every where, 
should be the living personification of the whole contents of the 
inspired volume.” ‘Then indeed he will be a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed. Drawing so bountifully from the 
divine source, he will be vigorously equipped for every difficult 
enterprise, “‘ thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” Inti- 
mate and commingling fellowship with the word of God will 
foster a profound and glowing piety, will give acuteness and 
compass and practicalness to the intellect, will compact and rear 
up a resoluteness of spirit for the trying emergencies of duty. 
There lie the models to be studied and copied ; there sleep the 
spirits to be resuscitated and brought back in renewed life and 
power upon the world. The world needs the like again. ‘There 
are wanted as defenders of the faith, such men as John in great- 
ness of conception, simplicity of utterance, in fidelity and mild- 
ness of spirit. Reprovers of high-handed wickedness like Pe- 
ter; aggressors on the empire of pollution and death, like Paul, 
are wanted to impart a quicker predominance to the principles 
of purity and life. From no where else can they arise but from 
the Bible. They must be begotten and educated by the word 
of God. They sprang out of that book in the sixteenth centu- 
ry —the men that shook heaven, earth, and hell. Luther, Cal- 
vin, Zuingle were made by the Bible. The history of the 
church assures us, that just in proportion as the ministers and 
messengers of God have become incorporate in soul and spirit, 
thought and feeling, with the Bible, they have moved upon the 
world in renovating energy, and se -attered, w idely on their track, 
the gifts and blessings of redemption. 

Never more than now, was there wanted a ministry, formed 
on the model, equipped in the armor, and imbued with the spi- 
rit and the power of the Bible. The rankness and rifeness of 
an organized infidelity, the numberless attitudes and « aspects of 
beguiling error, the chilling and depressing influence of an al- 
most unlimited worldliness, call for an energetic administration 
of the pure word of God. They must be men for this work 
who understand this word both experimentally and critically, 
who, like Edwards, have both their intellectual and spiritual be- 
ing in the Bible; who love to range in that element of vigor, 
and dwell in that world of licht and wonders. The Bible must 
be their field, their treasure, their habitation, their food, their 
atmosphere, their light and life. Wherever they go they will 
he strong and efficacious ministers. Let them be multiplied and 
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diffused and darkness will recede, and the reign of righteousness 
and truth be extended. Reading ministers, with great libraries, 
are not wanted, so much as thinking ministers, capable of tak- 
ing the ideas direct from the living source, expert in thinking 
out the thoughts of God, who have an iron sinew of soul, and 
who do not turn pale every time a muscle is distended in men- 
tal toil, but who can go down into the dark places, and for hours 
together can dig and delve in the mine of truth, and bring up to 
the day huge masses, to be forged and burnished into weapons 
that shall be mighty through God to the pulling down of the 
strong holds of Satan. 


ARTICLE V. 


Tue Historica, anp GeotoeicaL De_uces Comrarep. 
By Edward Hitcheock, Prof. of Chemistry and Nat. History, Amherst College. 


Scarce cy any subject within the circle of human knowledge 
has elicited more discussion than the origin, nature and connec- 
tion of the deluges of history, tradition, and geology. Though 
in fact one of the most difficult of all subjects, yet upon a su- 

rficial and prima facie view, it seems to be one of the easiest. 

istory and tradition abound with examples of diluvial catastro- 
phes, which are supposed to have happened in the earliest 
times. Equally prolific is geology in phenomena that appear to 
be mementos of similar events. Marine relics are scattered in 
profusion over all continents in the form of petrifactions. How 
natural for the believer in the Bible to refer all these facts to 
the deluge of Noah; and to regard them as incontestible evi- 
dence of that event! But when we come to look more nar- 
rowly at these facts, and study them thoroughly in all their re- 
lations, we find a multitude of difficulties starting up to perplex 
us, and the beautiful simplicity of the popular argument is de- 
stroyed. Yet multitudes have produced voluminous essays on 
the deluge, without even discovering that the ground beneath 
them was hollow. We tremble in attempting to discuss this 
subject, Jest our present effort should only add another example 
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of a similar failure. We have got, however, too deeply inter- 
ested in it to shrink from the effort. 

1. Our first object will be to present a brief view of the 
historical deluges. 

The Mosaic history of the deluge of Noah, being the account 
with which we wish to compare all others, may properly first 
claim our attention ; though we need not present all the details 
here, since they are so familiar. 

According to Blair’s chronology, this deluge occurred 1656 
years from the creation of man, or 2348 years before Christ. 
On Sunday, November 30th, Noah was commanded to enter 
the ark, taking with him his wife and three sons, with their 
wives. One week afterwards, on December 7th, it commenc- 
ed a forty days’ rain, and the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up; so that its waters rose over the land, until all the 
high hills under the whole heaven were covered. Fifteen cu- 
bits (22 feet,) upward did the waters prevail, (rise.) On 
Wednesday, May 6th, or 150 days after the deluge began, the 
ark rested upon the mountains of Ararat, or Armenia; the 
waters having begun to abate. ‘They continued to decrease till 
Sunday, July 19th, when the tops of the mountains were visi- 
ble. On the 15th of June, Noah sent forth a raven from the 
ark, which never returned. June 22nd, he sent forth a dove, 
which came back. Seven days afterwards, on June 29th, he 
despatched the dove again, to ascertain the state of the earth ; 
and in the evening she returned with an olive-leaf in her mouth. 
After an interval of seven days, or July 6th, the dove was sent 
forth a third time, and returned no more. On the 23d of Oc- 
tober, the waters were dried from off the earth; and on the 
18th of December, Noah came out of the ark, built an altar, 
and offered sacrifice. So that this deluge continued a year and 
eighteen days. 

Noah, on account of his piety, appears to have been warned 
of this flood 120 years before it happened ; during which peri- 
od, the divine forbearance waited upon the wicked, and Noah 
was employed in building the ark. Its length was 300 cubits, 
(450 feet ;) its breadth 50 cubits, (75 feet;) and its height 30 
cubits, (45 feet.) It was three stories in height, and had one 
window and one door in the side. Noah was commanded to 
bring into this ark of every living thing of all flesh, two of every 
sort, male and female ; both fowls, cattle, and creeping things. 
Also of every clean beast, that is, such as were clean by the 
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Jewish law, he was directed to take into the ark seven males 
and seven females, with provisions for himself, family, and all 
the animals. 

The deluges that have been described by uninspired writers 
next claim our attention. And among the earliest traces of 
such catastrophes on record, we may reckon the Egyptian tra- 
dition of the successive destruction and renovation of the world 
at the end of the Annus Magnus, or at the time when the hea- 
venly bodies have so completed their revolutions as to come to- 
gether into the same celestial sign. This tradition was fully 
adopted by the Stoics, who described the catastrophes as of two 
kinds ; the Cataclysm, or deluge which swept the globe of an- 
imal and vegetable life; and the Eepyrosis, or destruction by 
fire, which “dissolved the earth. After each renovation, the 
new formed inhabitants were virtuous and happy. Astraea 
descended to confer upon the world the golden age. But in 


process of time the race degenerated, bringing on the age of 


iron; and when the gods could no longer bear with men, they 
exterminated them by the cataclysm or ecpyrosis. Now al- 
though some writers attempt to explain how very naturally this 
notion of degeneracy may have sprung from the prevalent opin- 
ion, that natural events, which produce suffering, are penal, yet 
surely it is more philosophical, when we look at all the analo- 
gies between the sacred and heathen deluges, to refer this opin- 
ion to the actual wickedness of the antediluvians. 

The fabulous period of Grecian history presents us with ac- 
counts of several famous deluges. ‘They take their name from 
that of some renowned prince, who reigned at the time when 
they happened. One of these is said to have occurred in the 
time of Prometheus, who, according to the Grecian mythology, 
was one of the Titans, whom Jupiter chained to a rock on 
mount Caucasus and suffered a vulture to feed continually upon 
his liver. But according to others, he was nephew to the 
Egyptian Sesostris, and during his reign Egypt was deluged. 
Ogyzges is said to have been a sov ereign of Attica and Boeotia, 
and during his reign a deluge desolated the former country, in 
the year 1800 before Christ, according to Julius Africanus and 
others, but in the year 1045, B.C. according to Sir Isaac New- 
ton. The deluge of Deucalion happened, it is said, 269 years 
after that of Ogyges, and overflowed all Thessaly ; yet Deuca- 
lion is represented as the son of Prometheus ; and some writers 
describe him as possessed of universal monarchy and as the fa- 
ther of the human race. 
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It has been the prevailing opinion among learned men in times 
past, that all these accounts had their origin in the deluge of 
Noah. But of late it is becoming quite common to regard them 
as distinct; as the description of various local deluges which 
happened in ancient times. We adhere to the old opinion, 
however, for the following reasons. 

No dependence can be placed upon the chronological 
ra that have been assigned to these events. ‘The discrepan- 

‘that exists in these dates as given by respectable writers 
Ww wail alone be sufficient to prove ‘that there is no correct stan- 
dard of judgment. But it is unnecessary to go into an argu- 
ment to show, that the time when events happened, that are 
acknow ledged to oe occurred during the fabulous times of 
Grecian history, and in which gods and demi-gods played a 
part, is altogether apocryphal. 

2. Some of these princes of diluvial memory are claimed by 
various nations. Deucalion, for instance, the most famous of 
them, was claimed by the Syrians as their progenitor ; and he 
was supposed to have founded the temple at Hierapolis, where 
was a chasm through which the waters of the deluge were said 
to have retreated. ‘The temple of Jupiter at Athens, also, was 
reported to have been founded by him, where there existed a 
similar tradition. 

3. It is very natural for each nation to appropriate to itself 
the honor of having produced the only man of the race, virtuous 
enough in time of great corruption, to escape destruction. Ac- 
cordingly we find that other nations, besides the Greeks, have 
referred the same events to the time of one of their own distin- 
guished rulers. Thus the Assyrians represent Sisithrus, or 
Xisuthrus, as preserved in the ark when all others were destroy- 
ed by a deluge. Osiris was the Egyptian Noah, and Satyavar- 
man, or Satyavrata, the Hindoo Noah. In some heathen na- 
tions in the East, Noah himself is described as the individual 
preserved from the deluge, under the names of Noas, Noasis, 
Nusus and Nus; whence the Greek Dionusus, who is the In- 
dian;Bacchus. Philo expressly says, “Edhnves Mev Asvizuliwva, 
Xaddaior 88 NRF énovonatovarr, ép’ ov tov weyav xataxdvoudr 
suvesn yeviotar. “The Grecians call him Deucalion, but the 
Chaldeans style him Noah, in whose time there happened the 
great eruption of waters.” Another author says, O Noe 52- 
sovtoos naga Xaddaiors. 

4. Too many circumstances are common in the history of 
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the Noachian and heathen deluges, to allow us to refer them to 
different catastrophes. Among the Romans, Ovid has describ- 
ed the deluge of Deucalion more fully than any other Latin au- 
thor. After giving an account of the giants assailing heaven by 
piling mountains on mountains, and then of the “ impious, arro- 
gant, and cruel brood,” that sprung out of “ the impregnant 
earth” from their blood, he proceeds to say, 


But Jove 

Concludes to pour a watery deluge down, 
And what he durst not burn, concludes to drown. 

Impetuous rain descends ; 
Nor from his patrimonial heaven alone 
Is Jove content to pour his vengeance down : 
Aid from his brother of the seas he craves, 
To help him with auxiliary waves. — 
Then with his mace, the monarch struck the ground, 
With inward trembling earth received the wound, 
And rising streams a ready passage found. — 
Now seas and earth were in confusion lost, 
A world of waters and without a coast, — 
A mountain of stupendous height there stands 
Betwixt the Athenian and Boeotian lands, 
Parnassus is its name ; whose forky rise 
Mounts through the clouds and mates the lofty skies ; 
High on the summit of this dubious cliff, 
Deucalion wafting moor’d his little skiff. 
He with his wife were only left behind 
Of perish’d man; they two were human kind — 
The most upright of mortal men was he, 
The most sincere and holy woman she. — 
When Jupiter, surveying earth from high, 
Beheld it in a lake of waters lie — 
He loos’d the northern wind ; fierce Boreas flies 
To puff away the clouds and purge the skies.* 


Lucian in his work De Ded Syrid, professes to give us the 
Grecian account of the same deluge.“ ‘The present race of man- 
kind,”’ he says, “‘ are different from those who first existed ; for 
those of, the antediluvian world were all destroyed. The pre- 
sent world is peopled from the sons of Deucalion; having in- 
creased to so great a number from one person. In respect to 
the former brood, they were men of violence, and lawless in 
their dealings. ‘They regarded not oaths, nor observed the rites 


* Metain. Lib. I. Dryden’s Translation. 
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of hospitality, nor showed mercy to those who sued for it. On 
this account they were doomed to destruction ; and for this pur- 
pose there was a mighty eruption of waters from the earth, at- 
tended with heavy showers from above, so that the rivers swel- 
led and the sea overflowed, till the whole earth was covered 
with a flood, and all flesh drowned. Deucalion alone was pre- 
served to repeople the world. This mercy was shown him on 
account of his justice and piety. His preservation was effected 
in this manner. He put all his family, both his sons and their 
wives into a vast ark, which he had provide “d; and he went in- 
to it himself. At the same time animals of every species, boars, 
horses, lions, serpents, whatever lived upon the face of the 
earth, followed him by pairs ; all which he received into the 
ark, and experienced no evil from them. As to what happened 
after this, there is an ancient tradition among those of Hierapo- 
lis, that in their country a great chasm opened and received all 
the water ; whereupon Deucalion erected altars and built the 
temple of Juno over the chasm.” Plutarch mentions that Deu- 
calion sent out a dove from the ark, whose return indicated a 
continuance of the deluge ; but its neglect to return, when sent 
out the second time, or as some say its return with muddy feet, 
showed that the waters had disappeare dd. 

The Noah of Egypt appears to have been Osiris. Typhon 
—a personification of the sea — enticed him into an ark, which 
being closed, he was forced to sea; and it is a curious fact, 
that he embarked on the seventeenth day of the month Athyr, 
the very day, most probably, when Noah entered the ark. 

Now how can this remarkable coincidence of circumstances 
be explained, without supposing one original source from which 
all proceeded? Some of them are so peculiar, that the most fer- 
tile imagination never could have invented them. Much less 
would they have occurred to men of different nations, opinions 
ne education. 

- This conclusion is strengthened by the fact, that as we 
coma h the country of Armenia, where Noah’s ark rested, the 
more nearly do the traditions of deluges coincide with the Mo- 
saic account. Probably, however, the account we have already 
given from Lucian, corresponds as nearly with the Mosaic his- 
tory as any on record. Yet it ought to be recollected that this 
writer was a native of Samosata, on the banks of the Euphrates ; 
and although he professes to give the Grecian account, it would 
be strange if he had not added some circumstances, which he 
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doubtless learnt in early life in his native place. For we know 
that very distinct traditions concerning a mighty deluge existed 
in that region. For example ; Berosus,a Chaldean priest, who 
lived 270 years before Christ, after stating that before the flood 
“there was a great city of giants, called Aeno, situated near Li- 
banus, who governed the whole world,” and who became exces- 
siV ely corrupt, proceeds thus: “ There was one among the gi- 
ants who reverenced the gods and was more wise and prudent 
than all the rest; his name was Noa; he dwelt in Syria, with 
his three sons, Sem, Japet, Cham, and their wives, the great 
Tidea, Pandora, Noela and Noegla. ‘This man, fearing the 
destruction which he foresaw from the stars would come to pass, 
began, in the 78th year before the inundation, to build a ship 
covered like an ark. Seventy-eight years from the time he be- 
gan to build this ship, the ocean of a sudden broke out, and all 
the inland seas and the rivers and fountains burstiny from be- 
neath, (attended with the most violent rains from heaven for 
many days), overflowed all the mountains; so that the whole 
human race was buried in the waters, except Noa and his fam- 
ily, who were saved by means of the ship ; which being lifted 
up by the waters, rested at last upon the top of the Gordyaean 
mountain, of which, it is reported, there now remaineth some 
part, and that men take away the bitumen from it, and make 
use of it by way of charm or expiation to avert evil. — We 
must, therefore, allow from these premises, that which both the 
Chaldeans and Scythians write of, that after the ea*h was dried 
from the waters, there were no more than the above-mentioned 
eight persons in Armenia, and that from these all men up- 
on earth sprung; and for this reason it is, that the Scythians 
justly call Noa the father of all the greater and lesser gods, the 
author of the humar race, the chaos, and seed of the world.” 
The tradition of the Assyrians on this subject, appears from a 
passage quoted by Eusebius from Abydenus. ‘ After whom 
others reigned, and then Sisithrus ; to whom Saturn foretold 
that there should be a great flood of waters, (or many showers), 
upon the fifteenth day of the month Desius; and ordered him 
to hide whatever writings he could find, in Heliopolis, a city of 
the Sippari. Sisithrus having performed this, immediately 
sailed towards Armenia ; and instantly after, those things which 
God had foretold came to pass. And on the third day, when 
the tempest was ceased, he made a trial by sending out birds, 
to see if they could espy any land uncovered of water. But 
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they finding nothing but the immense ocean, and not knowing 
which w ay to direct themselves, returned to Sisithrus ; and af- 
ter these he sent out others; that the third time it answered, for 
the birds returned with their feet all mudded. But as for Sisith- 
rus the gods took him from among men. And the ship was 
carried to Armenia and afforded the people of the country amu- 
lets of wood to expel diseases.’’* 

Among the ancient Persians, the belief of a deluge prevailed 
with those who professed to hold to their religion in its purity. 
Zoroaster taught that it was occasioned by the wickedness of one 
Malcus ; and one of their authors asserted that Noah himself 
dwelt in the mountain from which the waters burst forth. 

It would seem, then, that in the countries around Armenia, the 
traditions of a deluge are less altered from the Mosaic account 
than in countries more remote, and less of fable is mixed with 
them. If that account be the original source from which all 
others were derived, we might expect that such would be the 
fact; and therefore it is a presumption in favor of such an 
opinion. 

6. Analogous traditions respecting a deluge are found scat- 
tered over the whole globe. Some doubts had been expressed 
whether such a belief prevailed among the Chinese. But Sir 
William Jones says, “1 may assure you, after full inquiry and 
consideration, that the Chinese believe the earth to have been 
wholly covered with water, which in works of undisputed au- 
thentici ity, they deseribe as flowing abundantly, then subsiding, 
and separating the higher from the low er age of mankind ; and 
that the divisions of time from which their poetical history be- 
gins, just preceded the appearance of Fohi in the mountains of 
China.’’+ 

The Hindoo tradition is very explicit. The following is Sir 
William Jones’s abridged account of it, as it is contained in the 
poem of the Bhagavat. ‘The demon Hayagriva having pur- 
loined the vedas from the custody of Brahma, while he was re- 
posing at the close of the sixth Manwantara, the whole race of 
men became corrupt, except the seven Rishis, and Satyavrata, 
who then reigned in Dravira, a maritime region to the south of 
Carnata. This prince was performing his ablutions in the river 
Critamala, when Vishnu appeared to him in the shape of a small 





* See Bryant’s Analysis of Ancient Mythology, Vol. 2. p. 212, 
+ Asiatic Researches, Vol. 2, Diss. on the Chinese. 
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fish, and after several augmentations of bulk in different waters, 
was placed by Satyavrata in the ocean, where he thus addressed 
his amazed votary: ‘In seven days all creatures who have 
offended me shall be destroyed by a deluge, but thou shalt be 
secured in a capacious vessel miraculously formed. Take, there- 
fore, all kinds of medicinal herbs, and esculent grain for food, 
and together with the seven holy men, your respective wives, 
and pairs of all animals, enter the ark without fear; then shalt 
thou know God face to face, and all thy questions shall be an- 
swered.’ Saying this he disappeared ; and after seven days the 
ocean began to overflow the coasts and the earth to be flooded 
by constant showers, when Satyavrata, meditating on the Deity, 
saw a large vessel moving on the waters. He entered it, hav- 
ing in all respects conformed to the instructions of Vishnu ; who 
in the form of a vast fish, suffered the vessel to be tied with a 
great sea-serpent, as with a cable, to his measureless horn. 
When the deluge had ceased, Vishnu slew the demon, and re- 
covered the vedas, instructed Satyavrata in divine knowledge, 
and appeuien him the seventh Menu, by the name of Vaivas- 
wata.” “ And according to the Pauranias and the followers 
of Buddhu,” says Capt. Wilford, “ the ark rested on the moun- 
tain of Aryavarta, Aryawart, or India; an appe lation which 
has no small affinity w ith the Ararat of Sc ripture. St: 

Sir William Jones has given some further particulars from the 
Hindoo traditions concerning this Satyavrata, which present a 
still more striking coincidence with the history of Noah subse- 
quent to the deluge. “To Satyavarman, that sovereign of the 
whole earth, were born three sons; the eldest Sharma; then 
Charma,” (in the common dialect according to Wilford pro- 
nounced Sham, and Cham,) “and the third Jyapeti by name. 
They were all men of good morals, excellent in virtue and 
virtuous deeds ; skilled in the use of w “apons, to strike with or 
to be thrown; brave men, eager for victory in battle. But 
Satyavarman, being continually delighted with devout medita- 
tion, and seeing his sons fit for dominion, laid upon them the bur- 
den ad government, while he remained honoring and satisfying 
the gods, and priests, and kine. One day, by the act of destiny, 
the king having drunk mead, became senseless, and lay aslee 2p 
naked ; then was he seen by Charma, and by him were his two 


* Asiatic Researches, Vol. 2. On Chronology of the Hindoos. 
+ Same work, Vol 6. p. 521. 
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brothers called, to whom he said, ‘ what has now befallen? In 
what state is this our sire??, By those two was he hidden with 
clothes, and called to his senses again and again. Having re- 
covered his intellect, and perfect knowing what had passed, 
he cursed Charma, saying, ‘ Thou shalt be the servant of ser- 
vants, and since thou wert a laughter in their presence, from 
laughter shalt thou acquire a name.’ Then he gave to Char- 
ma the wide domain on the south of the snowy mountains 
—and to Jyapeti he gave all on the north of the snowy moun- 
tains, but he (Satyavarman) by the power of religious contem- 
plation attained supreme bliss.”’* 

If we pass now to the aboriginal nations of America, we shall 
find the same tradition prevalent, although fewer particulars are 
preserved, and the facts are more distorted. Acosta says that 
the Indians generally believed in a deluge, and “ that all men 
were drowned in it. And they (the Mexicans) report that out 
of the great lake Titicaca came one Vivacocha, which staid in 
Tiguanaco — and so began mankind to multiply. Others re- 
port that six, or | know not what number of men, came out of 
a certain cave by a window ; by whom men first began to mul- 
tiply; and for this reason they call them Pacaritampo.”+ Ac- 
cording to Herrera, the Mechoachans, a people comparatively 
in the neighborhood of Mexico, believed that a single family 
was preserved during a deluge, in an ark, and a sufficient num- 
ber of animals to people the new world. While confined in the 
ark several ravens were sent out, one of which returned with 
the branch of a tree. ‘The Iroquois relate, that the world was 
created by a spirit, called Otkon, and repaired after a deluge by 
another, called Messore. The deluge happened in consequence 
of Otkon’s dogs, when hunting, having got lost in a large lake, 
which in a short time covered the whole earth.”{ The inhab- 
itants of Cuba, related “that an old man knowing the deluge 
was to come, built a great ship, and went into it, with his fam- 
ily and abundance of animals, that he sent out a crow, which 
did not return; staying to feed on the dead bodies ; and after- 
wards returned with a green branch ; with other particulars, as 


* Asiatic Researches, Vol. 3. p. 263. 


+ Acosta’s History of Indies, as quoted by Catcott on the Deluge, 
p. 71. 


t Hennepin’s Continuaiion of the New Discovery, &c., as quoted 
in the same work, p. 72. 
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far as Noah’s sons covering him when drunk, and the others 
scoffing at it,’* etc. ‘In Peru,” says Herrera in the same 
work, “the ancient Indians reported, they had received by tra- 
dition from their ancestors, that many years before there were 
any Incas, at the time when the country was very populous, 
there happened a great flood ; the sea breaking out beyond its 
bounds, so that the land was covered with water, and all the 
people perished. ‘The Guancas inhabiting the vale of Xausca, 
and the natives of Chiquito in the province of Callao, add that 
some persons remained in the hollows and caves of the highest 
mountains, who again peopled the land. Others of the moun- 
tain people affirm, that all perished in the deluge, only six per- 
sons being saved on a float, from whom descended all the inhab- 
itants of the country.” ‘The natives of Terra Firma believe, 
‘that when the universal deluge happened, one man, with his 
wife and children, escaped in a canoe, and that from them the 
world had been peopled,” etc. ‘The most barbarous of the 
Brazilians,” says Herrera, “have some knowledge of a general 
deluge ; it being their opinion that the whole race of mankind 
were extirpated by a general deluge, except one man and his 
own sister, who being with child before, they by degrees repeo- 
pled the world.” The Brazilians near the coast, had a very 
particular tradition of a deluge, which grew out of a quarrel be- 
tween two brothers, and which rose until the earth was entire- 
ly covered. All mankind were destroyed except the two bro- 
thers and their wives, who were saved by climbing trees on the 
tops of the mountains. 

The tradition of a general flood is found among the natives of 
the South Sea Islands. The inhabitants of Tahiti, being ~~ 
concerning their origin, replied, that “their Supreme God, « 
long time ago, being angry, dragged the earth through the sea, 
when their island was broken off and preserved.” 

We do not see how this wide spread coincidence between the 
Mosaic account of Noah’s deluge and tradition, not merely as to 
the fact of such a catastrophe, but also in regard to circumstan- 
ces of a very peculiar character, can be accounted for philo- 
sophically without supposing them all to refer to the same event ; 
and that too, the deluge described by Moses. Partial and local 
deluges have, indeed, happened in various parts of the world, so 
extensive and destructive as to make a deep impression on the 


* Herrera’s History of America, as quoted by Catcott, p. 72. 
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minds of a whole people. Such was the deluge in Syria in the 
year 1095, which destroyed many lives ; also that in Friesland 
in 1164; and that in the s same country in 1218, which drowned 
100,000 persons ; also those in Nethe ‘rlands in J 421, and 1727, 
which made striking ravages. But whence is it that we find 
the ark so frequently mentioned as the vessel in which the sur- 
vivors were preserved, when it would be more natural to imag- 
ine them rescued in a vessel of the ordinary form? Still more 
remarkable, whence the notion of sending out the dove and the 
raven, to ascertain whether the earth was dry, when it would be 
more natural to infer that the inmates of the ark need only look 
out upon the earth’s surface, to determine whether the waters 
had retired? And why is the deluge always thrown back into 
the earliest and the fabulous periods of a nation’s history? Ad- 
mit these traditions to be all founded upon the Noachian deluge, 
and all difficulties vanish ; but deny this identity, and we need 
a miracle, greater than would be required for a universal deluge, 
to resolve them. 

7. Finally, the deluge of Noah seems to have formed, in a 
good measure, the ground-work of heathen mythology. Noah 
and his sons, the ark, the dove, the raven, and the rainbow, 
may be found incorporated into a large part of the characters, 
ceremonies, and mysteries of idol worship. It cannot be expec- 
ted that we should here go into the detailed proof of this posi- 
tion. ‘This has, however, been already done with great ability 
and industry, by Bryant, in his New System, or Analysis of 
Ancient Mythology,* and by his disciple Faber, in the Myste- 
ries of the Cabirix. We can only state the leading results to 
which their researches have conducted them. 

Noah and his sons may be distinctly recognized in the charac- 
ter of Atlas, Saturn, Dionusos, Inachus, Janus, Zeus, and many 
other gods and demigods among the Greeks. Thus, because 
Noah planted the vine and invented fermented liquors, he was 
called Zeuth, which signifies ferment, or leaven. In the East, 
Noah was called Noas, Noasis, Nusus and Nus. Hence the 
Greek Dionusos, the prototype of the Latin Bacchus, whose 
name has been generally supposed to be derived from 4zo¢, the 
genitive of Zevg, and Nvon, a city of India; but it is more 
probable that the city took its name from Nusus ; since there 
were many cities by that name, as well as mountains, in various 


* In three volumes, quarto. London 1775. 
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parts of the world, mostly distinguished, however, for the cultiva- 
tion of the vine. This Dionusos the Greeks made a great war- 
rior, ‘‘ who went with an army over the face of the whole earth ; 
and taught mankind as he passed along, the method of planting 
the vine ; and how to press out the juice, and receive it in pro- 
per vessels.”’* 

Such an allusion to the character, and some of the most striking 
incidents in the life of Noah, can hardly have been accidental. 
In the ancient sacred mysteries, also as well as in the histories 
of the individual who survived some terrible catastrophe, we 
find frequent reference to the door of the ark, and the imprison- 
ment of Noah within it for a time. “ The entrance through it,” 
(the door) says Bryant, “the ancients esteemed a passage to 
death and darkness ; but the egress from it was represented as 
a return to life. Hence the opening and shutting of it were re- 
ligiously recorded. And as the stay in the ark was an interme- 
diate state between a lost world and a world renewed, this was 
also alluded to in their hieroglyphical representations. We ac- 
cordingly find Janus described with two faces ; having a retro- 
spect to what was past, as well as a view forward to what was 
tocome. ‘They styled him Patulcius and Clusius, in allusion to 
the history above given,” etc. ‘The person preserved is al- 
ways mentioned as preserved in an ark. He is described as 
being ina state of darkness, which is represented allegorically as 
a state of death. He then obtains a new life which is called a 
second birth, and he is said to have his youth renewed. He is 
on this account, looked upon as the first born of mankind, and 
both his antediluvian and postdiluvian states are commemorated, 
and sometimes the intermediate state also is spoken of.” + 


Kizinoxw Avovvoor, egefoouor, evactnoa, 
TTomroyovor, digun, toryovov.4 
The Triad ( 4uetdsextog Tyeac) of Plato, Proclus, and other 
ancient writers, Bryant supposes, with much plausibility, to have 
been derived from the deification of the three families of which 
Noah was the head. It is well known that this has been sup- 
posed to have reference to the Trinity of the Bible ; but other 
parts of the writings of these authors show that they had no idea 


* Diodorus Siculus, L. 3. 
+ Bryant’s Analysis of Ancient Mythology, Vol. 2, p. 255, and 209. 
{ Orphic Hymn, 29, p. 222, as quoted by Bryant. 
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of such a doctrine. And in other connections the patriarch and 
his three sons are frequently alluded to by the ancient mytholo- 
gists. 

In the ceremonies of heathen worship, the ark was a very 
conspicuous object. ‘There was the sacred Baris of the Egyp- 
tians, made use of in celebrating the rites of Osiris ; the ship of 
Iris at Rome, carried yearly in procession, and the sacred cups 
in the form of boats, called Cymbia and Scyphi, which were 
used in a similar manner. The deification of the ark, or rather 
of the genius of the ark, is very manifest in the names and cha- 
racters of numerous heathen deities. The ark was distinguish- 
ed by the terms Theba, Baris, Arguz, Aren, Arene, Laris, Bou- 
tus, Boeotus, Cibotus, etc. And from these names were formed 
different divinities. But as the terms have various degrees of 
correspondence, a relation more or less remote was supposed to 
exist between the deities formed from them. Sometimes we 
perceive a confounding together of the ark and Noah; but this 
is not unexpected, for the whole of the heathen mythology con- 
sists of an absurd mixture of truth with error. 

In this connection the famous Ogdoas of the Egyptians should 
be mentioned. This consisted of eight persons sailing together 
in the sacred Baris or ark. And there is not small reason for 
believing that the famous Argonautic Expedition, celebrated by 
the Greeks, was fabulous, and that its history was in fact den- 
ved from the history of the Noachian deluge. 

Among other mementos of this catastrophe incorporated into 
ancient mythology, we find the dove, the raven, and the rain- 
bow. The latter, having been constituted the token of a cove- 
nant between God and man, according to Moses, was held in 
uncommon regard for many ages. But the dove is found in al- 
most all the mythological histories. It was regarded asa pecu- 
liar messenger of the gods, and the emblem of peace and good 
fortune. On the other. hand, the raven, which unlike the dove 
disappointed the hopes of Noah by never returning to the ark, 
was generally regarded as a bird of ill omen. Among the an- 
cient Amonians the name of the dove was Ién, lénah, or Iénas ; 
hence the Ocvag of the Greeks. This bird was assumed by the 
Babylonians for their national ensign, having been depicted up- 
on their military standards. They were hence styled lonim, 
or children of the dove, and their city Iénah.* It was a cus- 


* These titles are given in Jeremiah 25: 38, also 46: 16 and 50: 16. 
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tom among the ancient mariners to let fly from the ship during 
a voyage, a dove or a pigeon, in order to predict by its move- 
ments the success of their voyage. It was thought to be the 
best time for sailing when the sun and the seven stars near the 
head of Taurus were in conjunction. Hence these stars are 
called Peleiades or Pleiades, the doves. 'The goddess Venus 
appears to have been the ancient Idnah; and hence in her his- 
tory are numerous allusions to the dove of Noah and the deluge. 

The mythologies of other nations, besides that of Greece and 
Rome, to which thus far we have chiefly alluded, afford similar 
allusions to the Noachian deluge. We find them for instance 
in the histories of the Phenician Sydyk, Dagon, and Agmenes ; 
the Assyrian Derceto and Astarte, the Egyptian Isis, Osiris, 
Sesostris and Oannes ; the Ghindes Fohi and the Hindoo Me- 
nu, Buddhu and Vishnu. But we will not go into details ; for 
our object under this last head of argument is to give the reader 
an idea of its nature, rather than of its force, when presented in 
all its details. On such a subject there is, indeed, much room 
for the play of a fertile imagination; but the allusions are too 
striking often, and the coincidences too remarkable, to permit 
us to impute all to fancy; and they justify us in coming to the 
conclusion, that the deluge of Noah formed a principal ground- 
work of ancient mythology. Fruitful as is the human imagina- 
tion it needs realities for the basis of its airy creations. And we 
may be sure that the most remarkable and i impressive events in 
a pagan nation’s history will constitute the trame-work of its 
religion. Hence in the Sandwich Islands, since volcanic phe- 
nomena are more terrific and recent than the last deluge, they 
give the character to the mythology recently prevalent there. 
The truth on this subject 1 is very cle arly and briefly stated by 
Lactantius: Non res ipsas gestas finxe runt poetae ; sed rebus 
gestis addiderunt quendam colorem.* ‘The poets did not in- 
vent the facts ; but gave them their coloring.” 

With all these evidences before us of an identity of origin for 
the vast number of traces of diluvial agency among the tradi- 
tions of all nations, we cannot hesitate to admit the long cher- 
ished opinion that nearly all of them sprung from the deluge of 
Noah as recorded in Scripture. For among all the histories of 
deluges that exist, not one can compare for a moment in verisi- 
militude with the Mosaic: all others have so much of palpa- 


* De Falsa Relig. L. 1. C. 2 
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ble absurdity about them as to throw them at once into the 
class of fabulous histories : whereas the Mosaic is entirely con- 
sistent with itself, and contains no improbabilities. If therefore 
we have to select one of these histories as the parent of the rest, 
the Mosaic account must be chosen, apart from all considera- 
tions of its inspiration. And when we have once admitted this 
to be true, we have only to suppose it to have been conveyed 
down to the present time through the various winding and mud- 
dy currents of tradition, semi-barbarism and false religion, and 
we shall have presented to us just such distorted representa- 
tions of diluvial action as heathen mythology and tradition 
actually exhibit before us. On this theory we get a satisfac- 
tory account of these endlessly diversified traditions and _histo- 
ries; but on every other supposition we are involved in diffi- 
culty, confusion, and absurdity. ‘The true spirit of induction, 
then, should lead us to acquiesce in those views that are most 
natural and consistent. Nor can we believe that philosophical 
minds would have for a moment admitted that the various his- 
tories and traditions on this subject describe different local delu- 
ges, did not such an hypothesis best comport with their geolog- 
ical theories or anti-biblical prejudices. 

2. We shall now proce ed to give a brief history of opinions 
respecting the nature, origin, effects and connection of the his- 
torical and geological deluges. 

We do not find much on this subject that is important previ- 
ous to the christian era. Some of the heathen philosophers did, 
indeed, speculate as to the origin and effects of those cataclysms 


that were supposed to have occurred in the fabulous periods of 


their country’s history ; yet for the most part, the causes assign- 
ed were either supe rnatural, or merely conjectural ; just such 
as we might expect in the absence of all accurate ideas of geo- 
logical science. In at least two of the ancient writers we ‘find 
principles advanced on the subject of geology not to be despised, 
even in the present state of the science. I refer to Pythagoras 
and Strabo. Says the latter, “ it is not because the lands cov- 
ered by seas were originally at different altitudes, that the wa- 
ters have risen, or subsided, or receded from some parts and 
inundated others. But the reason is, that the same land is 
sometimes raised up and sometimes depressed, and the sea also 
is simultaneously raised and depressed, so that it either over- 
flows, or returns into its own place again.” He proceeds still 
further with the illustration of this thought, and says, “ it is not 
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merely the small, but the large islands also, and not merely the 
islands but the continents which can be lifted up together with 
the sea and both large and small tracts may subside, etc.” This 
is the theory which at the present day is probably more widely 
adopted than any other to explain the diluvial catastrophes 
and other allied phenomena which have occurred upon our 
planet. 

Among the ancient Jews there was not enough of scientific 
cultivation to lead to any refined speculations concerning the 
Noachian deluge; except perhaps some dreams unworthy of 
notice in the spirit of the Talmud. Nor did the christian world 
for several centuries exhibit any peculiar interest in the subject. 
Physical science seems to have been first revived by the Sara- 
cens in the eighth century; and in the tenth century we find 
some respectable Arabian writers upon geology, especially Omar 
“the learned,” who wrote a work on “the Retreat of the 
Sea.” This work, however, was thought by the Mohammedan 
doctors to be opposed to the Koran, and he was obliged to re- 
tract his opinions. The Koran can scarcely be said to have 
any cosmogony, except a slight notice of the creation, which 
occupied six days, and also of the deluge, which is passed over 
with a slight notice. A strange fable, however, derived from 
the Persian magi, is adopted, which represents the waters as 
poured out of an oven, or as the Persians have it, from the 
oven of an old woman. 

It was not till five centuries after this period, that geological 
inquiries began to excite any interest in the nations of Christen- 
dom. In the beginning of the sixteenth century some excava- 
tions at Verona brought to light numerous fossil shells, and an 
animated controversy arose as to their nature and origin. One 
point of controversy was, whether these remains were real ani- 
mals, or only s¢mulacra, produced by a certain “ plastic force,” 
or “ materia pinguis,” existing in the earth. ‘The second point 
was, whether they were not deposited by the deluge of Noah. 
Fracastoro with great ability maintained their animal origin, and 
denied that Noah’s deluge could have brought them into their 
present situations. Nevertheless, the majority were of an op- 
posite opinion ; and even to this day, although the question has 
been agitated for 300 years, and the views of Fracastoro have 
been again and again shown to be correct, many able and learn- 
ed men adhere to that opposite opinion with great confidence. 
We might quote in proof of this a multitude of able writers ; but 
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we will refer only to a few among the most recent. ‘It may 
also be observed,” says the Ency clopedia of Religious Know- 
ledge, “ that in the regions far remote from the Euphrates and 
Tigris, viz. Italy, France, Switzerland, Germany, England, the 
United States, etc. there are frequently found in places many 
scores of leagues from the sea, and even in the tops of high 
mountains, Whole trees sunk deep under ground, as also teeth 
and bones of animals, fishes entire, sea-shells, ears of corn, etc. 
petrified ; which the best naturalists are agreed could never 
have come there but by the deluge.”’* ‘ Equally certain,” 

says the Evangelical Church Journal of Prussia,t+ ‘“ must the 
fact of a former flood, overflowing the mountains, appear to the 
naturalist, (even independent of the Bible, and of the traditions 
of many ancient nations agreeing with it, ) when he finds mil- 
lions of sea-shells upon the highest mountain tops,” etc. Even 
Rees’ Cyclopedia states and without correction, that “ the pre- 
sent external surface of the earth, its internal constitution, the 
arrangements of its various strata, the remains of marine animals 
and petrified shells found at great distances from their original 
habitation, incorporated with the earth, or on eminences far ele- 
vated above the level of the sea, etc. ‘have been alleged as ex- 
isting monuments of a deluge, and evidences of its universality.’’f 
This, howev er, was written nearly thirty years ago. But no 
such apology can be made for Mr. Kirby, who in his late 
Bridgewater Treatise, among other absurdities respecting the 
deluge, says, that “the heavens and earth which are now, are 
different from the heavens and earth which were destroy ed at 
the deluge; and the latter has evidently been reconstructed, 
and vegetable and animal remains have been mixed with the 
dislocated materials and as it were detritus of the original 
world.”§ That such opinions should be advanced at this day 
by so scientific a man, can be explained only by a statement 
which he has himself candidly made in the same work: “ My 
own knowledge of geology and its principles as now laid down,” 
says he, “is too slight to qualify me to compare them with 
what has been delivered in Scripture on the subjects here allud- 


* Article Deluge, Brattleboro, 1835. 


+ See Literary and Theological Review, Vol. I. p. 124. New York 
1834, 


} Article Deluge. 


§ Kirby’s Bridgewater Treatise, p. 493. Philadelphia, 1836. 
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ed to:’’ —that is the general subject of the deluge. What a 
pity after such confession, that he should have undertaken to 
theorize upon some of the most difficult parts of that science, 
and to defend the wild hypothesis of the physico-theologists of 
by-gone centuries ! 

After all, however, the argument under consideration respect- 
ing marine organic relics, when put into a popular form, is very 
striking, even to logical minds that are not acquainted with the 
whole ‘history of organic remains. Immense quantities of ma- 
rine animals are found petrified on high mountains all over the 
globe ; “ ergo,”’ says the physico-theologist, “ ' they must have 
been deposited there by the deluge :” “ ergo,’ says the geolo- 
gist, ‘ those mountains must once have constituted the bottom 
of the ocean: but other facts prove that it could not have been 
at the deluge.” ‘* Yet the Scriptures mention no other period 
since the creation of animals,” replies the physico-theologist, 
*‘when the mountains have been covered with the ocean, ex- 
cept at the time of the general deluge.’ ‘Here is another 
mistake,” answers the geologist ; “‘ and it is one that was urged 
for three centuries as an infallible dogma, whose truth was to 
be received on authority and not to be inquired into. In the 
first place it was taken for granted that all the animals that ever 
inhabited this globe were produced during the six days of crea- 
tion described in Genesis ; and then, as the deluge is the only 
other important geological event on the sacred records, all phe- 
nomena that cannot be referred to the six demiurgic days must 
be referred to that event. But it now appears that the fossil 
animals and plants are so different from existing races that they 
could not have been contemporaries ; so that we must seek in 
that undescribed interval between “ the beginning’”’ and the six 
days’ work, for the time when they had their existence, and re- 
gard the Scriptures as entirely silent concerning them, because 
their history could have no bearing upon the objects of revela- 
tion. In that interval our present continents might have form- 
ed the bottom of the ocean, and have been receiving in their 
bosoms the numerous oceanic relics which now appear upon the 
tops of the mountains, because volcanic force has lifted them 
above the waters.” 

But it is not our intention in this place to enter into this argument 
formally : though it is obvious that the authority by which this 
popular evidence of the deluge from organic remains is defend- 
ed, is quite too respectable to allow us to pass it over without 
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a thorough discussion under a more appropriate branch of the 
subject. Among practical geologists, however, the question has 
long been settled, and if such happen to be skeptical concerning 
the Scriptures, the only effect of seeing this popular argument 
presented as an evidence of the truth of the Mosaic account, is, 
to produce the impression that all other evidences in ifs favor 
are alike baseless. We have long been satisfied, however, that 
although this point has been argued from the days of Fracastoro 
to the present, geologists have yet, especially in our own coun- 
try, a severe contest to wage, before the truth will gain a per- 
manent triumph: that is, before theologists shall cease to bring 
forward marine petrifactions in solid rocks as evidence of Noah’s 
deluge. It is one of those cases where the popular view ap- 
pears very clear, while the scientific view makes little impres- 
sion because it is only imperfectly understood. Hence we do 
not expect the latter will be admitted until much more acquaint- 
ance with geology, than at present prevails, shall be diffused 
through the community. It is consoling, however, to reflect, 
that not a little advance towards the truth on this subject has 
been made within the last fifty years. For during the eigh- 
teenth century, to deny that organic remains were the result of 
Noah’s deluge, was thought to be equiv alent to a denial of the 
truth of the Bible; and with the physico-theological school of 
writers, this position was regarded as the articulus staniis vel 
cadentis Ecclesiae. 

The writers to whom we have just referred, having assumed 
that all the geological changes that appear to have taken place 
in the earth’s crust were produced by the deluge, and perceiv- 
ing that the solid strata to a great de pth mr ist have been once 
in a fluid state, in order to envelop so many relics of organic na- 
ture, very naturally adopted t! hy pothesis that the earth’s 
crust was actualiy broken up and entirely dissolved by that ca- 
tastrophe, and subseque ntly reconsolidate ‘d. This idea entered 
as an important element into several of the most famous theories 
of the earth, contained in works on the deluge that were publish- 
ed during the eighteenth century, such as those of Woodward, 
Burnet, Scheuchzer and Catcott. The first named writer im- 
agined * the whole terrestrial globe to have been taken to pieces 
and dissolved at the flood, and the strata to have settled down 
from this promiscuous mass as any earthy sediment from a fluid.”’* 


* Essay towards a Natural History of the Earth. — Preface, — 1695. 
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About the same time, or rather a little earlier, between 1680 
and 1690, Bishop Burnet published his famous “ Sacred The- 
ory of the Earth,’”’* in which he improved upon the theory of Des 
Cartes that the earth was originally perfectly round and equal, 
without mountains or vallies. Burnet imagined it to be a 
smooth orbicular crust resting upon the face of the abyss. This 
crust, being heated by the sun, became chinky, and in conse- 
quence of ‘the rarefaction of the enclosed vapors it was burst 
asunder and fell down into the waters, and so it became dissolv- 
ed, while the inhabitants perished. Burnet’s work is beauti- 
fully written, and although extremely visionary, it has had more 
popularity perhaps than any similar work. The following para- 
graph will give our readers an idea of his manner. “In this 
smooth earth were the first scenes of the world, and the first 
generations of mankind ; it had the beauty of youth and bloom- 
ing nature, fresh and fruitful, and not a wrinkle, scar, or fracture 
in all its body : no rocks nor mountains, no hollow caves, nor 
gaping channels, but even and uniform all over. And the 
smocthness of the earth made the heavens so too; the air was 
calm and serene; none of those tumultuary motions and con- 
flicts of vapors, which the mountains and ‘the winds cause in 
ours : it was suited to a golden age, and to the first innocency 
of nature.’”’+ 

This notion of a dissolution and reconsolidation of the earth 
at the deluge continued to be a favorite with philosophers for 
nearly a century. In 1761 Catcott’s “ Treatise on the Deluge”’ 
appeared. It was a work of no small merit ; but “ the disso- 
lution of the earth” held a prominent place in it. And it is 
amusing as well as instructive to see how easily he leads him- 
self into the belief that the Scripture s teach this doctrine. Take 
a few examples of his mode of interpretation. After having 
persuaded himself by the help of an extract from Hutchinson’s 


* This work was originally published in Latin, with a title that pro- 
vokes a smile: “The Sacred Theory of the Earth, containing an 
Account of the Original of the Earth, and of all the general Changes 
which it hath already undergone, or is to undergo, till the Consum- 
mation of all Things.” In the English copy before us, however, 
printed as late as 1816 in London, this title is altered so as to be com- 
paratively modest, and notes more extensive than the text are added 
from various writers on Natural Religion. 


+ Sacred Theory of the Earth, p. 76. London 1816. 
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famous work entitled “‘ Moses’s Principia,” that the windows of 
heaven mentioned in the account of the deluge mean “ passages 
of the airs” through the cracks in the earth’s crust, he says : 
‘“‘ As there are other texts which mention the Geocities of the 
earth, it may be proper to cite them. Ps. 46: 2, God is our 
refuge ; — therefore will we not fear though s earth be re- 

moved [01723 be changed, be quite altered, as it was at the del- 
uge] — God uttered his voice, the earth melted [flowed, dis- 
solved to atoms]. Again Job 38: 9, He sent his hand [the 
expansion, his instrument, or the agent by which he worked] 
against the rock; he overturned the mountains by the roots ; 

he caused the rivers to burst forth from between the rocks [or 
broke open the fountains of the abyss]. His eye [symbolically 
placed for the light] saw [passed through or between] every mi- 
nute thing [every atom and so dissolved the whole]. He (at 
last) bound up the waters from weeping [i. e. from pressing 
through the shell of the earth, as tears make their way through 
the orb of the eye; oras it is related Gen. 8: 2, He stopped 
the fountains of the abyss and the windows of heaven). And 
brought out the light from its hiding place [i. e. from the in- 
ward parts of the earth from between ev ery atom, where it lay 
hid, and kept each atom separate from the other, and so the 
whole in a state of dissolution; his bringing out those parts of 
the light which caused the dissolution would of course permit 
the agents to act in their usual way and so reform the earth.] 
2 Esdras 8: O Lord, whose service is conversant in wind and 
fire; whose word is true; whose look drieth up the depths, 
and indignation maketh the mountains to melt away which the 
truth w itnesseth, [which the word of God and the present nat- 
ural state of the earth bear witness to.]’* 

It seems truly surprising to us at this day, who view the sub- 
ject no longer with the chromatic optics of physico-theology, 
how such an exposition as this could satisfy able and logical 
minds that the Scriptures teach the Senchaton of the earth at 
the deluge. Still more surprising is it, how such a man as 
bishop Burnet could have thought it consistent with Scripture, 
to maintain that the primitive earth was only “an orbicular 
crust, smooth, regular, and uniform, without mountains, and 
without a sea ;’’t when it is so definitely stated that the waters 


* Treatise on the Deluge, p.43. London 176], 


+ Rees’ Cyclopedia, Article Deluge. 
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under the heavens were gathered together unto one place and 
the dry land appeared; and that God called the dry land, 
earth; and the gathering together of the waters called he seas: 

And further, w hen it is stated that there were rivers in this 
primitive world, implying i inequality of surface, and also, when 
the deluge came it is said that all the high hills that were un- 
der the whole heaven were covered. Yet so far was sucha 
theory from being regarded as opposed to the Scriptures that it 
was long considered the orthodox view, while those who op- 
posed it were looked upon with suspicion, as being skeptics. 
Here is, indeed, an instructive lesson, both for those geologists 
of the present day, who first frame their hypothesis and then 
endeavor to torture the Bible to support them ; and also for 
those theologists, who denounce geological theories as anti-bib- 
lical, while they admit opposing theories that strike at the root 
of all revealed truth. 

Will it be believed that a really able and scientific man, writ- 
ing by appointment of the pre sident of the Royal Society in 
Eneland i in the year 1835, should have revived and adopted 
with slight modifications, the essential features of this hy pothesis 
of dissolution and reconsolidation of the earth by the deluge ! 
Yet Mr. Kirby has done it in his Bridgewater Treatise, already 
referred to. He does not, indeed, contend for the smooth or- 
bicular crust of Burnet; yet he does undertake to show, both 
from reason and Scripture, that there is a vast abyss of waters 
beneath the crust of the clobe, or under the earth, distinct from 
the ocean, though in communication with it; and he “ con- 
tends that the principal reservoir from whic +h they (rivers) are 
supplied, has its station under the earth.” Nay, he inquires 
whether besides the unexplored parts of the surface of the earth, 
and of the bed of the ocean, we are sure that there is no recep- 
tacle for animal life in its womb ?” _And after a long areument 
he says, “all circumstances above stated being duly weighed, 
and espec ially the discovery of a spe cies in the de »pths of the 

earth, related to one of the fossil ones, I trust that my hypothe- 
sis of a subterraneous me tropolis for the Saurian, and perhaps 
other reptiles, will not be deemed so improbable and startling 
as it may at the first blush appear.” In this ‘ metropolis’ o 
imagines those enormous fossil Saurians, hitherto regarded < 
extinct, may still be living; while our “smaller ones may be 
regi urded as inhabiting the outskirts of the proper station or me- 
tropolis of their tribe.” This is ce rtainly one step in absurdity 
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beyond the dreams of a visionary of our own country and our 
own times, well known for his speculations respecting the inte- 
rior of the earth. 

The exegetical skill by which Mr. Kirby makes the Scrip- 
tures teach the doctrine of a subterranean aby ss of waters, and a 
subterranean metropolis of animals, reminds us of that which we 
have just presented from the treatise of Catcott. ‘Thus, on the 
passage from the Apocalypse, 5: 13, “ And every creature 
which is in heaven and on the earth, and under the earth, and 
such as are in the sea, and all that are in them,” ete., he re- 
marks: ‘ Some interpreters understand this passage as relating 
to those men that were buried under the earth, or in the sea, 
but admitting they were meant in the spirit, the creatures in 
general are expre essed in the letter, and therefore the outward 
symbol must have a real existence, as well as what is symbo- 
lized.”** So on the same principle we suppose “ the great red 
dragon, having seven heads and ten horns, and seven crowns 
upon his head,” mentioned in Rev. xii, and ‘the beast rising up 
out of the sea, having seven heads and ten horns, and upon his 
horns ten crowns, and upon his heads the name of blasphemy,” 
described in Rey. xiii; these being “ outward symbols, must 
have a real existence.” 

On the passage in Ps. xlv, “Though thou hast sore broken 
us in the place of dragons, and covered us with the shadow of 
death,’’ Mr. Kirby remarks: “ In these words the place of dra- 
gons, and the shadow of death evidently mean the same thing ; 
and the object of these metaphors is to express the lowest de- 
sree of affliction, depression, and degradation, equivalent to 
being. brought down to hell, or hades, in other passages. The 
shadow of death, properly speaking, is in the hidden or subter- 
ranean world. ‘This appears from the passage of Job before 


quoted, in which the abyss, the gates of death and the gates of 


the shadow of death, are use das synonymous expressions, 
Job 38: 17. The place of dragons, then, according to this ex- 
position, will be subterranean. In another Psalm, David couples 
dragons and abysses, Ps. 148: 7.”+ 

Mr. Kirby’s exposition of os phrase windows of heaven, 
which were opened at the time of the deluge, corresponds with 
that already alluded toas given by Catcott and Hutchinson. He 
here quotes a criticism from his “ venerated friend, the late Rev. 





* Bridgewater Treatise, p. 13. + Idem, p. 14. 
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Wm. Jones of Nayland, well known for his knowledge of the 
Hebrew, and the variety and ability of his researches on every 
subject connected with the interpretation of the Scripture.” 
“« We suppose, then,” says Mr. Jones, “ that the air was driven 
downwards for this purpose, through those passages which are 
called windows of heaven. ‘These may seem very obscure 
terms to express such a sense by ; but heaven is the Jfirmame nt, 
or expanded substance of the atmosphere ; and windows, as they 
are here called, are holes, or channels of any kind. ‘The same 
word is used for chimneys through which smoke passes, and for 
the holes, probably cliffs of a rock, in which the doves of the 
eastern world have their habitation.” Mr. Kirby adds: “ It 
strikes me as not very improbable that the term I am speaking 
of, may allude to volcanoes and their craters, which may be call- 
ed the chimneys of this globe, by which its subterranean fires 
communicate with the atmosphere, and by which the air rush- 
ing into the earth, when circumstances are favorable, may pos- 
sibly act the part of the fabled Cyclops, and blow them up pre- 
vious to an eruption. ‘Thus they become literally channels, or 
chimneys, through which the matter constituting the firmament, 
passes, either from heaven, or in an eruption towards heaven.”’ 

Through these windows of heaven; that is, cracks and vol- 
canic rents in the earth; Mr. Kirby supposes the waters within 
and around the globe, rushed outward and inward, alternately, 
until they had “ subdued and destroyed the primitive earth, till 
they reduced it to the state, for the most part, in which we now 
find it.” (B. T. p. 15.) This process, however, is represented 
by him rather as one of comminution than of dissolution, and he 
supposes some part of the crust of the globe to have resisted 
comminution ; for he states, “‘ the vestiges of such clefts in the 
earth’s crust, (that is, we suppose, the windows of heaven) are 
still to be traced in many places.” (B. T. p. 486.) In relation 
to the extent of the destruction, he says, “‘ With respect to the 
earth itself, when we consider the violent action of the ascend- 
ing and descending waters, and of the firmament rushing down- 
wards ; the disruptions, dislocations, introversions, comminutions, 
deportations here and there of the original strata of the crust of 
our globe, can scarcely be conceived, and are stil] more difficult 
to calculate and explain exactly.” (B. 'T. p. 488.) 

The formation of the present crust of the globe from the de- 
tritus of the old, Mr. Kirby imputes to the descending or subsid- 
ing waters; and thus adopts the last item of the old physico- 
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theological reverie on this subject. “* The putting together again, 
of the dislocated remains of the primeval earth, must have been an 
important part of the office of the subsiding waters.” “ ‘The ob- 
ject now was, not disruption, and dislocation, and destruction, but 
to form anew the earth and its heavens, w hich had been thus de- 
stroyed, and by the addition of a vast body of fresh materials not 
entering into the composition of the old crust of the former, to 
render it materially different from it.” (B. 'T. p. 491.) 

It is not necessary to go into a formal exhibition of the absur- 
dity of such views as these. For unless a new school of phy- 
sico-theologists should arise, and geological science as well as 
biblical criticism, should revert to their condition one hundred 
years ago, they will not be adopted. ‘To the taste, as well as 
the science of that age, they are admirably adapted, and the 
same may be said of nearly all those parts of Mr. Kirby’s treatise, 
that are connected with geology. We do no injustice to that 
gentleman, by saying this ; while justice to the cause of science, 
as connected with religion, requires us to do it. But it is a 
painful duty. We have taken a deep interest in the Bridgewa- 
ter Treatises, and were thankful that we were going at last, to 
have a series of works by men of the first scientific eminence in 
Europe, which we could put into the hands of scientific skeptics, 
while they should not be able to say, that these writers defend 
religion only because they do not understand philosophy. But 
so far as the geology of Mr. Kirby’s work is concerned, we are 
entirely disappointe 1d; and we feel it to be our duty to say that 
such exhibitions can have no other than a bad effect upon the 
cause evidently so near Mr. Kirby’s heart ; the defence of natu- 
ral and revealed religion. For the inevitable effect upon the 
per se geologist, will be to make him throw aside the work, 
and we fear the whole series, in disgust. We have before us a 
letter from one of the ablest living geologists of this description, 
which well exhibits the effects of such productions. “It gives 
me pain,” says he, “to find a man so estimable in every respect 
as ———, compelled to cling to theories impossible to defend, 
from reasons unconnected with science. It has injured his w ell 
earned re putation, and | think has injured the great cause he 
has at heart, the interests of the christian religion; for this must 
be the effect of connecting it with opinions which are manifestly 
no more than the best conclusions that wise and good men of 
former days, were induced to adopt, when they had but few 
facts, inaccurately observed, to reason from.” These remarks. 
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it ought to be stated, were addressed to a believer in revela- 
tion. 

There is another bad effect resulting from the adoption of 
such untenable and exploded theories by a standard writer. 
The greater part even of educated men have not the leisure re- 
quisite for pursuing the subjects of natural science so accurately 
as to be able to form independent opinions upon difficult ques- 
tions connected with it. Hence when a man like Mr. Kirby, 
of acknowledged distinction in science, and evidently jealous for 
the honor of natural and revealed religion, advances opinions on 
the connections of science with revelation, they will have a wide 
influence and be extensively adopted. And if they happen to 
be wrong, they will powerfully arrest the progress of truth. 
Now Mr. Kirby’s reputation as an entomologist, and perhaps we 
may add also as a helminthologist, is deservedly high. But this 
does not prove that he is at all qualified to decide difficult geo- 
logical questions ; especially when he himself testifies that he is 
not. Yet his opinions on geology will have nearly as much in- 
fluence, except among geologists, as if he were well acquainted 
with the science. Nay, with not a few there exists no small 
jealousy respecting the views of geologists, as if hostile to reve- 
lation ; and such will be very glad to range themselves under 
the banner of a leader in natural history, especially of one whose 
great object appears to be to bring philosophers back to the 
word of God, who, he maintains “ with the exception of a single 
sect,* who perhaps have gone too far in an opposite direction, 
have made little or no mquiry as to what is delivered in the 
Scriptures on physical subjects, or with respect to the causes of 
the various phenomena exhibited in our system, or in the phy- 
sical universe.” (B. T. Int. p - XL.) So that it would not be 
very strange if there should be quite a revival in our day of the 
doctrines of physico-theology ; so many germs of which are 
scattered through Mr. Kirby’s work. And if he can speak so 
mildly and hesitatingly of the extravagancies and dangerous doc- 
trines of Hutchinson, it requires but a slight knowledge of hu- 
man nature to understand that some of his followers would ere 
long adopt them. 

But we will detain our readers no longer on this subject ; for 
we had no intention of reviewing Mr. Kirby’s work. We did 
intend, however, to express our opinions freely ; ; and we now 





* The Hutchinsonians. 
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resume the history of opinions respecting the deluges of history 
and geology. 

Wi riters upon the deluge early perceived the difficulty of 
finding water enough on the surface of the globe to cover its 
continents. Hence they resorted to subterranean abysses of 
vast extent; and for a long time this opinion seems to have 
been taken for granted; so that philosophers had little to do, ex- 
cept to point out a method by which these internal waters could 
have been forced out so as to deluge the surface. Hutchinson, 
Catcott, and recently Kirby, imagined, that as the waters were 
driven out, by inte ral heat anserdinn to the latter author, and 
by the pressure of the air on the surface according to Catcott, 
the air would rush inward to supply its place, and to prevent the 
falling back of the waters ; and though such an effect must have 
taken place in defiance of the laws of gravity, yet it corresponds 

very well with the other parts of their hypothesis, and Mr. Kirby 
has advanced a principle which makes such apparent inconsisten- 
cies no real inconsistencies. ‘“ It must always be kept in mind,” 
says he, “that this was not an event in the ordinary course of 
nature, and a result of the enforcement of her established code 
of laws, but a miraculous deviation from it, in which their ac- 
tion was suspended, and in consequence of which, perhaps, 
some were abrogated and new ones enacted in their room.” 
(Br. Tr. p. 15.) We have no objection to considering the No- 
achian deluge as mirac meee But after this admission it seems 
very absurd to attempt, as these authors do, to explain the man- 
ner in which the e veut sib place, any further than to state the 
facts just as they are delivered to us in the ins pired record : and 
then when their hypotheses are shown to be in violation of the 
laws of philosophy, to escape from the difficulty by terming the 
event a miraculous one. But if we have any reason to suppose 
this event was brought about by natural agencies, then our rea- 
soning concerning their modus operandi must be in accordance 
with the known laws of nature. We ought either to discard all 
reasoning on the subject, or to reason according to the princi- 
ples of correct philosophy. 

Other writers have invented more ingenious expedients for 
forcing the water out of the bowels of the earth. Hooke, a dis- 
tinguished mathematician and philosopher, whose posthumous 
works were published at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, imagined the globe was compressed so as to force the 
water out, just as the juice of a lemon is driven out by squeez- 

Vou. IX. No. 25. 14 
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ing it in the hand; and thus, to say the least, he showed how 
the depressed portions of the surface might have been inunda- 
ted. Subterranean agencies, according to him, the same that 
produce earthquakes, occasioned the depressions and elevations 
of the crust, which caused the waters to flow out. 

Ray, a distinguished naturalist and the contemporary of 
Hooke, had recourse to the hypothesis of a shifting of the cen- 
tre of gravity of the earth, somewhat after the manner in which 
Dr. Halley explains magnetism by a mass of metallic iron in the 
earth, which has a revolution distinct from that of the earth, and 
is of irregular form. As the attracting centre changed, it would 
cause the waters successively to deluge and desert the different 
parts of the surface. 

Sir Henry Englefield has made some curious calculations to 
show how a slight expansion of the waters within the globe 
might produce a general deluge. He assumes that the solid 
crust of the globe is 1000 miles thick, and that beneath this is 
an abyss of waters 2000 miles thick, leaving a solid central nu- 
cleus 2000 miles in diameter. Assuming that the temperature 
of the whole globe before the deluge was 50° (Fahrenheit) and 
that from some cause it was suddenly raised to 83°, he finds, 
since water expands one 25th of its bulk from freezing to boiling, 
that this increase of heat would be sufficient to deluge the earth. 
If the cause of the elevation of the temperature were then remo- 
ved, the waters would contract to their original bulk, and leave 
the continents again dry. The great difliculty with this hypo- 
thesis, besides its unsupported assumption of a vast internal 
ocean, is, that several of its conditions (as for instance the ac- 
cession to, and subsequent abstraction of temperature from the 
waters,) would demand as great an exercise of miraculous pow- 
er as to produce a deluge without the intervention of means. 

In our own day and country, Dr. Silliman has suggested a 
very ingenious hy pothesis to bring the waters of the earth’s 
abysses over the dry land. He supposes vast galvanic arrange- 
ments to exist in the bowels of the earth, which might have 
generated vast quantities of hydrogen, oxygen, and carbonic 
acid by decomposition, and that these gases, occupying the up- 
per portions of subterranean cavities, w vould, as they accumula- 
ted, force the waters out and cause them gradually to overflow 
the land, but after their escape the waters would flow back 
again into these internal reservoirs.* 


© American Journal of Science, Vol. 3, p. 51. 
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This notion of vast subterranean accumulations of water, how- 
ever, though quite plausible at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, has probably been abandoned by nes arly every able geolo- 
gist, since the recent astonishing discoveries concerning central 
heat. Ingenious therefore as several of the modes are that have 
been mentioned for forcing out these waters, proposed though 
they have been by men of the most powerful and logical minds, 
it is no longer necessary to spend any time in proving them un- 
founded. 

The famous Dr. Halley ascribed the deluge to a comet im- 
pinging obliquely against the earth. This would change the 
axis of rotation as well as the length of the day and the year, 
and the powerful agitation thus given to the waters would drive 
them with violence over the dry land. This change of the 
earth’s axis, whereby the former equatorial regions have been 
brought into the northern hemisphere, has been a favorite no- 
tion with cosmologists ever since the time of Allessandro degh 
Alesandri who suggested it in the fifteenth century ; and even 
in our day, it has been advanced with confidence. It was 
among the fancies of Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell of New York ;* 
although both Newton and La Place had shown its extreme im- 
probability ; ; and we find it in the recent Geologie Populaire 
of M. N. Boubee of France. 

Whiston improved upon this cometic theory of Halley. He 
thought that the mere appulse of a comet to the earth sufficient 
to produce the deluge without actual collision. And by a dis- 
play of mathematical learning of a high orde r, he made it pro- 
bable that a comet did actually pass near the earth just previous 
to the deluge. This he thought would produce a gradually in- 
creasing tide, both in the waters upon and within the earth, un- 
til the comet had reached its nearest distance from the e: arth, 
when the waters would gradually decrease. ‘This theory cer- 
tainly seemed very pli wusible ; and even Mr. Greenough, late 
president of the London Geological Society, although he does 
not avow his belief in it, yet shows it more favor than any oth- 
er, and says, “we need not be deterred from embracing that 
hypothesis under an apprehension that there is in it any thing 
extravagant or absurd.”+ However, since the time when he 
advanced this sentiment, he has entirely changed his opinion re- 


* Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth, p. 410. New York 1818. 
+ Greenough’s Geology, p. 198. London 1819. 
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specting the geological evidence of a general deluge, as we shall 
see further on. 

It is true that some tw enty years ago there was no extrava- 
gance or absurdity in supposing that the appulse of a comet to 
the earth, and especially its collision with our globe, would pro- 
duce a terrific effect upon its fluid portions and even solid parts. 
But from more recent observations it appears certain, that some 
comets, and probably all, consist of matter so attenuated, that 
were our globe to come into direct collision with one, it is doubt- 
ful whether we should be conscious of it. They have proba- 
bly “no more solidity or coherence than a ~ alee of dust, or a 
wreath of smoke,” “ through which the stars are visible with no 
perceptible diminution of their brightness.”* ‘These discove- 
ries, admitted now by the ablest astronomers, have doubtless 
given the final quietus to this cometic theory of the deluge 
though we perceive that some geologists on the continent of 
Europe still cling to this hypothesis. 

Another hypothesis that has been very much in vogue, and 
has received the support of several able geologists, supposes the 
sea and land to have changed places at the deluge ; that the 
former continents were deluged by being sunk beneath the 
ocean, while our present continents were raised at the same 
time. It was adopted by Hooke in his work on earthquakes. 
‘“ During the great catastrophe,” he says, “there might have 
been a changing of that part which was before dry land into sea 
by sinking, and of that which was sea into dry land by raising 
and marine bodies might have been buried in sediment be neath 
the ocean, in the interval between the creation and the de- 
luge.”’+ These views, with the exception of that part which 
deposites the fossiliferous strata between the creation and the 
deluge, were adopted and defended towards the close of the 
last century by M. De Luc, professor of Philosophy and Geol- 
ogy at G: ittingen.t More rece ntly this hypothesis, just as it 
was described by Hooke, has been defended with no small abil- 
ity of certain kind, and with the most dogmatic assurance, by 
Granville Penn. He assumes as demonstrated truth, that “ there 


aa 


Whewell’s Bridgewater Treatise, p. 152,153. Philadelphia 1833. 
+ liooke’s Posthumous Works, p. 410, as quoted by Lyell. 
Letiers on the Physical History of the Earth. By J. A. De Lue, 
FR. &. With Introduetory Remarks, ete. by Re v. H. De La Fite. 
London 1831. (See Letter 6.) 
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have been two and only two, general revolutions in the, _sub- 
stance and circumstances of this globe; so that all effects dis- 
coverable, or appearances discernible which are truly attributa- 
ble to general revolutions, must find their causes in those binary 
revolutions or in the period of time intervening between them.’’* 
He then attempts to show that the remains of tropical animals 
and plants were drifted into the northern hemisphere in the pe- 
riod between the creation and the deluge, and deposited so as 
to form the fossiliferous strata of our present continents. At 
the deluge, he maintains that the earth that then was, was lit- 
erally destroyed, or sunk beneath the waters, while our present 
continents were lifted up. ‘These views have been lately echo- 
ed by Fairholme in a smaller work more adapted to general cir- 
culation.t Both of these writers belong to Great Britain ; the 
work of the latter only, has been reprinted in this country. 

The works of Penn and Fairholme above alluded to, furnish 
the best ex xample of physico-theology modernized, that we have 
seen. ‘They were compelle »d to pay so much deference to the 
advanced state of science at the present time, as to knock off 
some of the Hutchinsonian protuberances; yet they have not 
gone into the core of the system to make any re formation there. 
Their works are distinguished, in the first place, by great posi- 
tiveness of opinion. Where the ablest geologists hesitate and 
wait for further light, they cut the knot at once. And yet it is 
quite clear from the books themselves, (we have no other means 
of judging,) that their knowledge of geology is mostly literary ; 
that is, obtained by reading. ‘The relative importance of facts 
is so often presented by them in such a manner, as to betray at 
once their want of practical ac quaintanc e with the subject. 
Nay, this is shown by their very positiveness on many points, 
which all working geologists know to be quite problematical. 
Se condly, these works are distinguished by very great severity 
and intolerance towards the leading geologists ‘of the last half 
century. A powerful attempt is made to exhibit the Mosaical 
and mineral geologies as at variance in their fundamental prin- 
ciples ; so that the one or the other must be abandoned. And 


* A Comparative Estimate of the Mineral and Mosaical Geologies. 
By Granville Penn, Esq. In two Volumes, 8vo. Second Edition. 
London 1835. (See Vol. 2.) 

+ General View of the Geology of Scripture, ete. By George Fair- 
holme, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo. Philadelphia 1833. (See chap. 6 et seq.) 
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in doing this, they have sadly misapprehended the views of ge- 
ologists. Because the latter have imputed the changes in the 
earth’s condition to secondary causes, they are charged witi 
atheism ; and Mr. Penn says, “it is manifest that the mineral 
geology, considered as a science, can do as well without God, 
(though in a question concerning the origin of the earth,) as 
Lucretius did.”* Now such a sweeping charge would never 
have been made, had he not entirely misunderstood the geolo- 
gists, or had he been practically familiar with the structure 
of the earth’s crust. For they have only referred to second 
causes those changes which no man thoroughly acquainted with 
them would regard as miraculous, any more than he would the 
existence of such a city as London, or Paris. And they have 
had no idea of doing without God, because they suppose the 
world to have had an earlier origin than Mr. Penn admits. 
For at whatever period it began to exist, it would alike require 
infinite power and wisdom to create and arrange it; although it 
may be true that some French writers have talked of the “ eter- 
nal march of nature ;” and one of them (Fourcroy) ranks the 


creation of the w orld among the pious fictions invented by the 
authors of certain religious chronicles.”+ But geologists, with 
scarcely an exception, have decidedly and boldly opposed such 


views. So that even did their views lead to atheism, it ought 
not to be insinuated that they are actually atheists, when in fact, 
the greater part of them are not even infidels. The course 
which Penn and Fairholme have taken, will inevitably produce 
among pious men, not familiar with science, a prejudice against 
it, and a jealousy of its cultivation. Nay, the tendency of the 
very title of Mr. Penn’s work is calculate d to array science 
against revelation. How disastrous such a result would be, let 
the painful history of the past testify. Thirdly, these works 
are distinguished by the adoption of very extravagant theories, 
and very great distortion of geological facts, as well as of the 
lancuage of Scripture. They suppose the primary rocks to 
have been created just as we find them, for the original frame- 
work of the globe. ‘The secondary rocks they maintain were 
deposited between the creation and the deluge ; “and the tertiary 
strata along with the diluvial by the deluge. This theory of 
course requires us to suppose that the antediluvian continents 


* Comparative Estimate, Vol. 1. p. 122. 
+ De Luc’s Letters on Geology, p. 274. 
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were sunk beneath the ocean at the deluge, and our present 
ones were then raised above the waters. Now none but a ge- 
ologist can know what absurdities must be received, and what 
distortions made of facts, before such opinions can be embraced. 
They answered well enough for the times when physico-theolo- 
gy was in its glory ; because then it was only a few generali- 
ties, and these very misty, that were known: and at this day 
they can be embraced, without a suspicion of their absurdity, 
by those who know but few of the details of geology. Yet to 
the geologist they appear a thousand times more extravagant 
and opposed to facts than any opinions that have been enter- 
tained by the cultivators of this science, and which Penn and 
Fairholme so violently oppose. What can be more absurd, for 
instance, than to maintain that the tertiary strata were deposited 
by Noah’s deluge ; or that the organic remains of a tropical 
character in high latitudes were originally drified thither from 
between the tropics ; or that limestone caverns, containing the 
remains of tropical animals, should have been produced by de- 
siccation, or the expansive energy of gases resulting from their 
putrifaction ! 

But these hypotheses require scarcely less perversion of the 
sacred records. ‘The favorite and fundamental position taken by 
these authors, is, that the antediluvian continents were sunk at 
the time of the deluge, and new ones raised from the deep. 
And to prove this they lay great stress, and with no little plau- 
sibility, upon the language of God’s threatening, Gen. 6: 13: 
The end of all flesh is come before me, and behold I will de- 
stroy them with (or and, nX,) the earth; also upon the declara- 
tion of Peter, (2 Pet. 3: 7.) the world that then was, being 
overflowed with water, perished —aawiero. 'To destroy any 
thing may mean, to annihilate it. But such cannot be the sense 
in these passages ; for man suffered only temporal death, and 
even the material part of him did not cease to be. ‘The word 
may also imply, to ruin in some respects; and since we are cer- 
tain that the earth was not extirpated by the deluge, we must 
resort to the history of that event in Genesis, to ascertain how 
far the destruction extended. The account of the flood there 
given, is exceedingly simple and intelligible. It seems hardly 
possible for a sensible man to misunderstand it, unless his judg- 
ment is warped by some favorite theory. By long rain and the 
breaking up of the fountains of the great deep, or sea, the waters 
are represented as gradually rising over the dry land until all the 
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high hills under the whole heavens, are covered. Then they 
decreased continually, until the tops of the mountains appear ; 
and at length, the whole surface is drained and dried. Every 
part of the description conveys the idea impressively, that it was 
the waters that rose over the earth and then withdrew ; and no in- 
timation is given, that the land previously inhabited was engulfed, 
and new continents brought up from the deep. Furthermore. 
in the second chapter of Genesis we have a particular account 
of the situation of the garden of Eden; and a part of the four 
rivers proceeding from the garden, are the same as now exist on 
the globe. Indeed, we must either deny that this description is 
a part of the Bible, or admit that Eden was situated upon ex- 
isting continents. ‘The former alternative has been adopted by 
Penn and F airholme, and that too, upon mere conjecture, with- 
out the shadow of any evidence from ancient writers. ‘They 
presume that Gen. 2: 11, 12, 13, and 14, are an interpolation ; 
words originally written as a gloss upon the margin, and foisted 
into the text by some transcriber. ‘This is a truly bold step for 
men who are so sensitive when geologists presume, not to strike 
out, but to give a more extended signification than the common 
one, to the first verse of Genesis. This, in the matter of inter- 
pretation, is straining at a gnat and sw allowing a camel. 

We might add here, that all the facts in geology, when right- 
ly understood, are opposed to the idea that there has been an 
interchange of land and sea, except some limited examples, re- 
sulting from earthquakes and volcanoes, at so recent a period as 
the Noachian deluge. As we have already remarked, all the 
supposed evidences of such an exchange, merely show that 
some time or other, the land constituted the bed of the ocean. 
And still more opposed to geology, is the idea that the fossilife- 
rous rocks were deposited between the time of man’s creation, 
and the deluge. In respect to the primary rocks, also, every 
geologist knows that there is nearly, or quite as much evidence, 
of their having resulted from secondary causes, as exists in re- 
gard to the secondary and tertiary strata. We have now before 
us, for example, specimens of as ‘distinct conglomerated, or pud- 
dingistone, as is furnished by any secondary or tertiary stratum, 
and obtained from some of the oldest primary rocks in New 
England. We are compelled, therefore, both by correct ge- 
ology, and by Scripture, to conclude that sea and land did not 
change places at the deluge of Noah. 

A writer, however, of much higher scientific character than 
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the authors above referred to; nay, a membe of the London 
Geological Society, has quite recently defended the essential 
features of the same hypothesis in an elaborate work on geolo- 
gy.* Dr. Ure, however, does not insist upon the entire de- 
struction of the primitive earth, at the time of the deluge ; nor 
does he think such destruction can be fairly inferred from the 
texts of Scripture which we have been considering. He takes 
the ground, that “‘ the territories occupied by the human race, 
were permanently submerged at the deluge, — probably some 
great continent, corresponding to the site and area of our Pacific 
ocean.”+ He does noi, however, adopt the monstrous absurdi- 
ty of Fairholme, that the tertiary strata were the product of the 
deluge. Nor does he exhibit such positiveness of opinion, or 
intolerance as is shown in the “‘ Comparative Estimate,” and the 
“Geology of Scripture.” In short, the peculiar theory under 
consideration is defended much more scientifically by Dr. Ure, 
and whenever chemical principles are concerned, he shows him- 
self at home. But, unfortunately, he has ventured out of | 
appropriate sphere in attempting to solve geological difficulties. 
We have long set at the feet of Dr. Ure, as our chemical in- 
structor, with profit and pleasure ; but he had better have left 
geology in other hands. 

We have no doubt that the three living writers, whose works 
we have thus freely examined, and indeed we might say the 
same of all the authors of the physico-theological school, are 
sincerely desirous of vindicating revelation from the attacks of 
scientific skeptics, and that this desire prompted them to write 
as they have done. But we cannot doubt that the effect of 
their works on real geologists, who are skeptical, will be very 
unhappy. Such persons will see that these authors, certainly 
all of them, except Dr. Ure, do not understand the subject 
about which the “y write ; and they will see a spirit manifested 
which wil] not greatly exalt their ideas of the influence of Chris- 
tianity. On those who are not familiar with geology, the effect 
of these works must be to give them a distorted view of the 
scieuce ; excite prejudice against scientific men ; and by giving 
them the impression that they understand the connection be- 
tween geology and religion, when in fact they do not, prove a 


By Andrew Ure, M. D. London 





* A New System of Geology, ete. 
1829. 

+ Same work, p. 472. 
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great obstacle to the progress of truth. Yet these works, « 
compilations from them by our own writers, who adopt their 
views essentially, are more widely circulated than those of the 
ablest geological authors. Hence we have felt bound in con- 
science, to give our opinion very freely, however little it may be 
regarded. 

On the continent of Europe very few works have appeared 
of late years, on the subject of the deluge, or any other point 
where science connects itself with revelation. In 1821, how- 
ever, there was published at Rome, in Italian, a very curious 
work by Jean Fortuné Zamboni, chamberlain to the pope, en- 
titled, “« A Discourse on the necessity of putting plain people on 
their guard against the artifices of certain recent geologists, who, 
under cover of their physical observations, dare to deny the his- 
tory of the creation, and the deluge.” This work was publish- 
ed in German in 1823, in Vienna; and the author maintains 
that “‘the world was created as we see it; that is, God formed 
at the same time in the mineral kingdom, the substances, and 
rocks in their perfect state, decomposed and reaggregated ; and 
in the other kingdoms, not only individuals of every age, but 
even individuals sick, dead, and in a state of putrefaction. lias 

A curious work has lately fallen into our hands, on the sub- 
ject of the connection between geology and revelation, publish- 
ed in French at Paris, in 1832 , by L. A. Chaubard :+ who mod- 
estly styles himself naturaliste obscur et tenor’. The same 
modest bearing characterizes the whole work: and instead of 
taking every possible opportunity to lash geologists in the man- 
ner of Penn, Fairholme, Cole, and other English writers, he 
contents himself with stating the facts of geolozy and of history, 
and leaving the reader to decide whether his pe Sculiar views are 
made out. His views are, indeed, very peculiar ; and for aught 
we know, unique. ‘They are more fanciful than any we have 
met with in modern times: yet they are stated in a logic al and 
plausible manner. He first divides all the rocks into four great 
formations ; first, the Terrains Primitifs ; secondly the Ter- 

* We herve not seen the work of Zamboni, but quote here the 
words of Boud, in his Memotres Geologiques et Paléontologiques, Tome 
Premier, p. 148. Paris 1832, 

+ Eleméns de Géologie, mis ala poriée de tout le Monde, et offrant 
la concordance des faiis bistoriques avec les fails geologiques. Pa: 
L. A. Chaubard. Paris 18382. 1 vol, 8vo, 
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rains Intermediaires ; thirdly, the Terrains Secondaires, and 
fourthly, the Terrains Tertiaires de Transport. In his secon- 
dary class, he includes the te rtiary strata of other writers ; and 
his fourth class is nearly synonymous with the diluvium of Eng- 
lish authors, not including modern alluvium. “ History,” says 
Chaubard, ‘“‘ presents us in like manner with four great epochs, 

or four grand and different cataclysms, during which the surface 
of the earth may have been totally changed, or at least modified, 
by the influence of an immense and prodigious mass of waters, 
which covered and enveloped it. ‘The first of these deluges, 
anterior to the existence of animals, anterior even, according to 
Scripture, to the creation of the universe, is that where the book 
of Genesis represents the earth coming out of chaos, in the most 
complete confusion of its elements, and influenced by the incon- 
ceivable pressure of an immense and prodigious mass of water, 
which covered all parts, so that the excess of it was lifted up on 
high, and the rest collected in basins scooped out for its reception. 
During this first cataclysm, the primitive rocks were formed. 
The second, posterior to the existence of organized beings, is 
that where traditions of all people represent the earth influenced 
by the universal deluge, and when, according to Genesis, it was 
covered during five months. During this second cataclysm, 
very analogous to the first, as to the exciting cause, and the ef- 
fects, the transition-formations were produced, and enveloped on 
all sides the inequalities of the primitive rocks. ‘he third 
(epoch) is that when the waters of the universal deluge, after 
having thus covered the earth, abandoned it, not by little and lit- 
tle, nor all at once, but by a peculiar movement, consisting of 
alternate inversion and retreat: so that in seven months it was 
left entirely naked and uncovered. During this third cataclysm, 

following, and immediately dependant upon the second, but al- 
tovether different from the first two, as to the exciting cause, and 
the effects, the alternating series of secondary rocks, properly so 
called, were formed. ‘The fourth (epoch) is the deluge of Deu- 
calion, and Ogyges, a partial deluge, which dates back to the 
time when the Israelites went forth to establish themselves in 
Canaan, and which the Greeks, then unlearned, have unfortu- 
nately confounded at length, with the universal deluge.”* This 
deluge of Deucalion, M. Chaubard supposes to have happened 
in the time of Joshua, and to have been occasioned by the 


* Bleméus de Géologie, p. 16, 
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standing still of the sun and moon over the valley of Ajalon! 
that is, the motion of the earth on its axis, was stopped, and this 
threw the ocean with tremendous violence over the land, rush- 
ing from west to east. And although he calculates that it 
would rush against the western side of the continents, with a 
velocity about twice that of a cannon ball, yet he undertakes 
to show that the mundation might not have been great enough 
in Palestine, to render it worthy of notice in history or tradition ! 
How monstrously perverted is the judgment, when it looks 
through the distorting s medium of a favorite hypothesis! And 
how absurd too, the “idea that the same almighty Power that 
stayed the earth on its axis, omitted to confine the waters to 
their wonted beds ! 

One other hypothesis for explaining the manner in which a 
universal or extensive deluge might lave been produced, with- 
out miraculous intervention, remains to be noticed. And we 
have reserved it to this place, because it seems more in accord- 
ance with the state of geological science at the present day 
than any other; and has been adopted, under a modified form, 
by some very able living geologists. ‘This hypothesis supposes 
the bed of the ocean to have been elevated by subterranean 
heat ; or rather, according to some, by vapor and gases result- 
ing from subterranean heat; or according to other writers. 
by the shrinking of the earth’s crust from the refrigeration of 
its internal parts, whereby that crust is wrinkled or forced into 
ridges and furrows. In both these ways internal heat is suppos- 
ed to be the original cause. We find the germ of this theory 
in the writings of some cosmologists more than a century ago ; 
particularly those of Hooke. And they were drawn out more 
fully in the latter part of the 18th century by Whitehurst.* 
Hooke, however, made use of this internal expansive power 
merely as the agent for forming new continents at the time of 
the deluge, and destroying the old ones, as we have noticed in 
the proper place. Whitehurst, also, imagined that this internal 
force became so powerful as to “burst the terraqueous globe 
into millions of fragments,” and reduced it to a heap of ruins, 
containing many caverns, into which the water subsequently 
flowed. Even Mr. Kirby, who adopted this theory of expan- 
sion by internal heat,t supposes the action so violent as to ac- 


° inquirs. into the Original Strata of the Earth, 4to 1786. 
t Philosophical Transactions, Vol. 57. p. 44. 
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count for the confused disposition of marine productions in the 
postdiluvian earth. But since the crust of the globe has been 
more accurately studied, it is found that no such confusion of its 
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Hence those who have re- 


cently advanced this theory of accounting for the deluge, sup- 
pose either that the bottom of some one of the oceans of the 
globe, being expanded by the accumulation of vapor and gases 
beneath it, gradually rose, driving the waters over the land, un- 
til by the escape of the gases and perhaps lava, the tume faction 
became less and less, until the waters were brought back into 
or they suppose that some one of the 
most recent mountain ridges of the globe rising from the deep, 
was the cause of the deluge, without going so far as to decide 
what became of the waters at the close of that catastrophe. 
This latter opinion seems to be adopted by Elie de Beaumont, 
one of the most distinguished geologists of our times, in his re- 
cent able essay on the elevation of mountains.* 
of a mountain from the bed of the ocean, says he, “ would pro- 
duce effects in countries remote from the spot, similar to the 
sudden and transient deluge of w 
uniform data in the archives of all people.”’ 
that historical event be nothing else but the latest of the revolu- 
tions on the earth’s surface, it will be natural to inquire, what 
chain of mountains was elevated at the same date ; and possi- 
bly it will reach the case to remark, that the chain of the An- 


The elevation 


hich we find traces and of a 
And he adds, “ if 


are yet generally active, forms 


aridge the most extended, the most decided, 
changed from the actual external configuration of the terrestrial 


The effect 


and the least 


We might here offer reasons for supposing M. de Beaumont 
mistaken in imputing so recent an origin to the Andes, and for 
doubting whether the elevation of that chain would have pro- 
duced effects corresponding so well with known facts respecting 
diluvial agency, as an upheaving of the surface in some other 
But this would be premature until we have 
We will merely make a supposition. 
Imagine a volcanic force gradually to lift up a large portion of 
would be to drive 
the waters southerly so as to deluge perhaps the eastern and 
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western continents. As soon as vents were mrade through the 
rising crust, the accumulated vapors within would rush forth, 
and meeting with the excessive cold of that region, would con- 
dense and fall either in the form of snow or rain. After their 
escape, the ocean’s bed might again sink down and the waters 
gradually return to their place. This supposition is made 
merely to illustrate that modification of Beaumont’s theory 
which some geologists have adopted. H. De la Beche, a very 
candid and able living writer, seems to take essentially this view 
of the origin of the last deluge. And in presenting a paragraph 
or two from his writings, as well as those of other living and 
able geologists, our object will be as far as possible to exhibit 
the present state of opinion on the whole subject of the last deluge. 

“In Europe,” says De la Beche, “ we have at least two ac- 
cumulations of them (erratic bloc ks or bow Iders), judging from 
their geological position at comparatively recent periods. One 
set of erratic blocks has been scattered from the central Alps 
outwards, on each side of the chain: the other has proceeded 
from a northward direction southward.’ After considering the 
origin of the first set of bowlders he thus proceeds: “ ‘The 
other great accumulation of erratic blocks seems due to some 
more general cause, since not only are the blocks scattered 
great abundance over northern Europe, in a manner to show 
their northern origin, but those which occur in the northern 
parts of America, apparently in equal abundance, also point to 
a similar origin. We hence infer that some cause situated in 
the polar regions has so acted as to produce this dispersion of 
solid matter over a certain portion of the earth’s surface. We 
know of no agent capable of causing the effect required, but 
running water.” After intimating that the elevation of the bed 
of the northern oeean occasioned this deluge, he says, “such 
waves would necessarily tend to float the northern elaciers with 
their usual burdens of blocks of rock, lifting them to the south- 
ward ; but their principal action would be felt where they reach- 
ed the coasts, and the waves from being little more than great 
undulations of water became huge breakers,’ ete. —‘“ The ef- 
fect observed, would correspond with this hypothesis ; for all 
the blocks have not come from great distances ; they have been 
detached from various points. Many erratic blocks in England 
can be traced northward to their parent rock in the British Is- 
lands ; and the like can be done in the United States.’’* 


® Researches in Theoretic Geology, p. 388, 38 ,, 390. London 1834. 
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But though De la Beche seems from these extracts to be of 
opinion thata deluge of waters has rushed over the northern 
parts of the globe, yet he makes no attempt to identify this 
deluge with that of Noah. And in 1832 he says, that “ solu- 
tions of the problem of erratic blocks seem not very practicable 
at present, and our atte mpts at gene ‘ral explanations can be con- 
sidered |ittle else than conjectures.”* This difficulty of identi- 
fying any of the deluges of geology with that of Noah, has led 
several distinguished geologists of ‘late to give up their former 
belief that the phenomena of diluvium did clearly point out the 
Noachian deluge. But they do not, therefore, maintain that 


geology furnishes any presumption against the occurrence of 


such a deluge ; rather the contrary. ‘ We now connect,” says 
Prof. Sedgewick, a writer of creat ability, “ the gravel of the 
plains with the elevation of the nearest system of mountains,” 
ete. — “ That these opinions militate against opinions but a few 
years since held almost universally among us, cannot be denied. 
But theories of diluvial gravel, like all other ardent generaliza- 
tions of an advancing science, must ever be regarded but as 
shifting hypotheses to be modified by every new fact, till at 
length they become accordant with all the phenome na of na- 
ture. Bearing upon this difficult question there is, I think, 
one great negative conclusion now incontestably established — 
that the vast masses of diluvial gravel scattered almost over the 
surface of the earth do not belong to one violent and transitory 
period.” 

“ We ought to have paused before we first adopted the dilu- 
vian theory, and referred all our ae superficial gravel to the ac- 
tion of the Mosaic flood, ete.’ Are then the facts of our sci- 
ence opposed to the sacred records? And do we deny the 
reality of a historic deluge? I utterly reject such an mference.— 
In the narration of a great fatal catastrophe, handed down to us 
not in our sacred books only, but in the traditions of all nations, 
there is not a word to justi ify us in looking to any mere physi- 

cal monuments as the intelligible records of that event ; such 
monuments have never yet been found, and it is not intended 
perhaps that they ever should be found. — We might I think 
rest content with such a general answer as this. But we may 
wdvance one step further. —'Though we have not yet found the 
certain traces of any great diluvian catastrophe, which we can 


* Geological Manual, p. 177. London 18382. Second edition. 
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affirm to be within the human period ; we have at least shown, 
that the paroxysms of internal energy accompanied by the ele- 
vation of mountain chains, and followed by mighty waves deso- 
lating whole regions of the earth, were a part of the mechanism 
of nature. And what has happened again and again from the 
most ancient up tothe most modern period of the natural histo- 
ry of the earth, may have happened once during the few thou- 
sand years that man has been living on its surface. We have, 
therefore, taken away all anterior probability from the fact of a 
recent deluge ; and we have prepared the mind, doubting about 
the truth of things of which it knows not either the origin or the 
end, for the adoption of this fact on the weight of historic testi- 
mony.’* 

In 1819, Mr. Greenough maintained, not only that “ a deluge 
has sw ept ever every part of the globe, but probably the same 
deluge.”+ But in 1834 he says, “‘ Some fourteen years ago | 
advanced an opinion founded altogether upon physical and geo- 
logical considerations, that the entire earth had, at an unknown 
period (as far as that word implies any definite portion of time), 
been covered by one general but temporary deluge. — New data 
have flowed in, and with the frankness of one of my predeces- 
sors, I also read my recantation. — The vast mass of evidence 
which he (Mr. Lyell) has brought together in illustration of 
what may be called diurnal geology, convinces me, that if five 
thousand years ago a deluge ‘did sw eep over the entire globe, it 
traces can no longer be distinguished from more modern and |o- 
cal disturbances.’’f 

The opinion of Mr. Murchison corresponds essentially with 
the two last quoted. “From these and other writings of the 
present day,’’ he says, “‘ we perceive that correct observations 
have now established that the diluvial and transported detritus 
of each great geographical division of Europe, when viewed on 
a great scale, can, for the most part, be traced to an axis of el- 
evation within that region, so as each great mountain chain has 
been the source of the detritus covering the adjacent low coun- 


* Rev. Prof. Sedgwick’s Anniversary Address as president of the 
London Geological Society, Feb. 18, 1831. 


+ A Critical Examination of the First Principles of Geology, p. 
155. London 1819. 


t Greenough’s Anniversary Address before the London Geolog. 
Society, February, 1834. 
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try, we can no longer attribute such drifts of sedimentary mat- 
ter to one particular diluvial current which has acted in any given 
direction.”** Again, in an article on the “ Gravel and Alluvia 
of South Wales and Siluria, as distinguished, etc.” he says, “ he 
does not think we have yet been furnished with a full ex plana- 
tion of any method by w hich such blocks (bow lders) have been 
transported to distances of 100 miles, (that is from Scotland to 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Shropshire). Having once 
ascertained that large distributions of them took place under the 
sea, the different heights at which we now find them, may, he 
supposes, be satisfactorily accounted for by movements of ele- 
vation and depression, acting upon the bed of the sea with une- 
qual measures of intensity, raising up shells, gravel and bowld- 
ers, which have accumulated at the same period to the respect- 
ive levels which they now occupy, etc.”’+ 
Perhaps the two individuals who have done most to vindicate 
the opinion from geological considerations of a universal flood, 
in comparatively recent times, are baron Cuvier and Rev. Dr. 
Buckland. Says the former, “I am of opinion then with De 
Luc and Dolomieu, that if there is any circumstance thoroughly 
established in geology, it is, that the crust of our globe has been 
subjected to a great and sudden revolution, the epoch of which 
cannot be dated much further back than five or six thousand 
years ago; that this revolution had buried all the countries 
which were before inhabited by men and by the other animals 
that are now best known ; that the same revolution had laid dry 
the bed of the last ocean, which now forms all the countries 
at present inhabited,” etc.{ The great merit of baron Cuvier as 
a zoologist, and especially as a comparative anatomist, has render- 
ed this opinion concerning a deluge almost oracular; although it is 
well known to geologists, that his qualifications to judge respect- 
ing difficult points in their science were not of the highest order. 
Professor Buckland published a splendid quarto volume in 
1823 on the geological evidence of a universal deluge.g Cer- 








* Murchison’s Anniversary Address before the Lond. Geol. So- 
ciety, Feb, 15, 1833. 
+ London and Edinburgh Philos. Magazine for June 1836, p. 570. 
t Essay on the Theory of the Earth, p. 165. New York 1818. 
See also Cuvier’s Discourse on the Revolutions of the surface of the 
Globe, p. 179. Philadelphia 1831. 
§ Reliquiae Diluvianae, etc. London 1823. 
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tain curious discoveries which he had made respecting the bones 
of animals and other matters found in caverns in England and 
Germany , furnished him with a new and most striking argument 
in favor of such an occurrence. ‘To this he added the phenom- 
ena exhibited by the general shape and position of hills and val- 
lies, by outliers, by deposites of gravel and bowlders, and their 
organic remains. ‘These arguments were drawn out with great 
fairness, candor, and ability ; and conducted him to the conclu- 
sion that “ the discoveries of modern geology, founded on the 
accurate observation of natural phenomena, prove to a demon- 
stration that there has been an universal inundation of the earth, 
though the y have not yet shown by what physiéal cause it was 
produced.” — <‘‘ All these facts, whether considered collectively 

or separately, present such a conformity of proofs tending to es- 
tablish the universality of a recent inundation of the earth as no 
difficulties or objections that have hitherto arisen are in any way 
sufficient to overrule.”* A second volume of the Reliquiae was 
long promised by Dr. Buckland, but it never appeared ; and it 
is stated in a late review of his Bridgewater ‘Treatise, ‘that he 
has abandoned the argument so eloquently drawn out. But as 
that review does not appear to have been written by one very 
friendly to Dr. Buckland, we are unabie to state precisely what 
ground he takes at this time respecting a deluge. 

The opinion of Rev. Mr. Conybeare, another distinguished 
English geologist, may be learned from the following extract. 
“The only two points, in which, as it appears to me, the scrip- 
tural narration and the phenomena of geology can possibly come 
into contact, are the recent date supposed to be assigned to the 
original creation of our globe in the first chapter of Genesis, and 
the record of the universal deluge ; and with regard to the for- 
mer of these points alone does any apparent opposition exist ; 
for with regard to the latter, the evidences of ¢ eology, if not, (as 
some, including Cuvier, have argued), strongly confirmatory, are 
at least strictly accordant.’ 2 

Prof. Jameson, the veteran Scotch geologist, speaks of ‘“ those 
last upreisings of mountains which have scattered the diluvian 
gravel.”{ 

* Reliquiae Diluvianae, p. 228. 

+ London Christian Observer for 1834, p. 308. 

{ Jameson’s Edinburgh Phil. Journal, from Oct. 1832 to April 
1833, p. 309. 
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“ According to this view,” says professor Daubeny, “ the de- 
luge recorded by Moses as instrumental in destroy ing the human 
race, may have ‘been the latest of several floods which have at 
different times inundated the surface of large portions of the 
lobe, originating from the sudden elevation of some great chain 
of mountains. — If it be asked what is the range of mountains to 
the elevation of which the deluge in question can be referred ? 
we may reply, that the part of Asia which must be supposed to 
have been the principal scene of its ravages, is as yet too little 
explored to allow of our determining the point. — With respect 
to the universality of the Mosaic “deluge, since divines them- 
selves are divided upon it, laymen may surely be allowed a cer- 
tain latitude of opinion, and it has alw ays appeared to me that 
the phenomena to which geologists appeal i in proof of the reali- 
ty of the event alluded to, may be just as well explained by a 
number of partial though extensive floods as a single universal 
one.”’* 

Says Mr. Bakewell, “the most rational explanation that can 
be offered (of denudation) is that which ascribes the effect to a 
mighty deluge, sweeping over the surface of the globe, tearing 
off part of its crust and transporting the fragments into distant 
regions or into the ocean. — None of the causes in present ac- 
tivity, (however we may imagine them to be increased in power 
and magnitude), will be found adequate to produce the denuda- 
tion of an extensive district, and the disappearance of the stony 
materials by which it was covered.’ ‘ Sir James Hall suppo- 
ses that the upheaving of a large island, like Sumatra, might 
take place so suddenly as to drive the ocean with great impetu- 
osity over the summits of the highest mountains, and strip off 
the glaciers, and transport them into distant countries.”” — “ On 
the whole, the theory of Sir James Hall affords perhaps the 
most satisfactory explanation of diluvian agency, that has yet 
been advanced. But whatever difficulties may oppose the ad- 
mission of this or any other theory, the fact that the present 
continents have been subjected to the action of a mighty rush of 
waters, seems confirmed by many coincident phenomena.”’+ 

|] parroitroit,” says Prof. Alexander Brongniart, so long 
and well known, as one of the best geologists on the continent 


* Jameson’s Edinburgh Phil. Journal, from Oct. 1832 | to > April 
1833, p. 206. 

+ Introduction to Geology, p. 352 et seq. Fourth Edition. New 
Haven 1833. 
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of Europe, “ que la derniere catastrophe generale du globe,” etc. 
“It appears that the last general catastrophe on our globe, that 
which brought the seas into their present beds, and which has 
given their form to our continents and the great islands, has pro- 
duced on the earth’s surface phenomena of very different kinds, 
but which show a common character in their cause and contem- 
yorariness. ‘This was the catastrophe that transported erratic 
blocks ; that furrowed out the rocks of the hills and vallies, at a 
height above existing streams ; that covered the elevated plains 
with pebbles, or piled them into mountains in the lower plains, 
etc. ; it is that which transported, and left in the vallies, bones 
of the great mammalia, which we find in their sediment, and 
which filled the caverns and fissures of calcareous mountains, or 
the osseous breccias, which we find there when the region sus- 
tained the animals from whence these bonescame,” etc. ‘ Did 
this water come from heaven, or from the interior of the earth ? 
The fissures and cavities opened in its crust as well the calca- 
reous as granite part, did they not form in part the canals by 
which the water was poured forth in torrents to the surface of 
the earth ?’’* 

Another distinguished living French geologist, who has treat- 
ed fully of diluvial action, is J. J. D’Omalius D’Halloy. He 
describes the diluvian formation (terrain diluvien) as ‘“ com- 
posed of debris, which appears to have been transported by 
water in situations which existing streams cannot reach ; and it 
has this name, because it seems to owe its origin to a vast 
inundation of which Genesis and other historical monuments 
make mention under the name of deluge, as having ravaged 
habitable countries with a violence and extent to which there has 
since been no parallel. Nevertheless, new observations, of which 
we shall soon speak, lead us to believe that the different depo- 
sites which we range under the diluvian formation, are the re- 
sult, not of one, but of many catastrophes. But we shall, never- 
theless, continue to regard the name deluge as applying to the 
last of these revolutions; and we shall search for its causes 
without fearing that we shall mistake effects resulting from pre- 
vious catastrophes ; for every thing shows that these catastro- 
phes were phenomena of the same nature, produced by the 
same causes.” + 


* Tableau des Terrains, ete., p. 122. Paris 1829, 
+ Elémens de Géologie par J. J. D’Omalius D’Halloy, 1 vol. Paris 
1831, p. 432. 
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This writer thmks that the deluge must have resulted, either 
“ from immense rains, or from an extraordinary eruption of wa- 
ters from the earth, or by a displacement of the waters of the 
ocean, either by violent winds, or by the attraction of a celes- 
tial body, or by the sinking down of ancient continents, or by 
the elevation of a part of existing continents.”* After an ex- 
amination of these several causes, D’Halloy prefers the latter ; 
and takes the same views on this subject as Beaumont, already 
quoted, viz. that perhaps the deluge was occasioned by the ele- 

vation of the Alps. He also inquires as to the actual epoch of 
the geological, or last deluge, and comes to the conclusion with 
the Delucs, the Cuviers, and the Bucklands, that “ the revolu- 
tions which have given to the mountains their actual forms, and 
to the rivers the beds which they now occupy, cannot be exces- 
sively remote ; so that the distance of 4000 years from the pres- 
ent moment, assigned in Genesis as the epoch of the deluge, 
agrees very well with natural chronometers.”’+ 


In the French Bulletin des Sciences, we find an analysis of 


a Memoir of Hausmann, a distinguished German geologist, on the 
origin of the bowlders, scattered over the northern parts of Ger- 
many, which have long attracted the attention of observers. 
Hausmann mentions four hypotheses to account for their produc- 
tion. 1. That they are nothing but the wrecks of former moun- 
oe existing in the regions where the re now lie. 

That they are the products of voleanoes. 3. That they have 
mee detached by meteors impinging against oe earth. 4. That 
they were deriv ed from distant mountains. Some say that they 
came from the south ; but most impute to them a northern origin. 
Hausmann says they have been moved from the north-east to 
the south-west ; and the reviewer adds, “ ‘Toutes ces observa- 
tions etablissent le certitude,” etc. ‘ All these observations prove 
with certainty, that this phenomenon (erratic blocks) is the re- 
sult of a violent catastrophe, experienced by the globe in the 
last period of its general changes.” } 


1e same work has the following remarks on nt of 
The same work has tl following re arks on the extent of 


* Same work, p. 433. 
+ Same work, p. 466. 

t Bulletin Universel, etc., 1828, Tome 13, p. 192. Review of Haus- 
mann’s paper, entitled De Orig gine Saxorum, per Germaniae Septen- 
trionalis Regiones arenosas dispereoram ; read to the Royal Society 
of Gottingen, Aug. 25, 1827. 
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the Noachian deluge. ‘ Le deluge avait pour but de destruire 
hommes,” etc. “ ‘The deluge had for its object the destruction 
of man; it was, therefore, useless that a general cataclysm 
should submerge the parts of the earth not then inhabited. Mo- 
ses describes it as universal for the earth as then known. Cer- 
tainly he did not embrace America, and the Austral regions. 
This opinion appears more conformable to reason and geological 
observations,” etc.* 

From an analysis of a paper by Dr. Beck of Copenhagen, on 
the geology of Denmark, in a late number of the London and 
Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine, we infer that he rejects the 
idea of diluvial action, as necessary to explain the phenomena 
of transported bowlders. He says that “space does not permit 
him to give his views respecting the erratic blocks, and he mere- 
ly states that their deposition took place after the beginning of 
the tertiary period, and went on during the accumulation of blue 
marl and sand, from which he has obtained more than seventy 
species of shells, now living in the German ocean ; and that he 
has proofs, of which he intends to give a more detailed account 
hereafter, that the transportation of these blocks continues on 
the coast of Jutland.”+ He imputes their transportation to 
ice. 

We have before us two recent French works on geology that 
contain opinions respecting diluvial agency with which we have 
not before met. Says M. N. Boubée: “It has often been 
contested whether there has occurred on the globe a universal 
deluge, because it could not be conceived of as physically pos- 
sible without recourse to a miracle. But geology cannot sus- 
tain any doubt on the subject. It is very certain that this del- 
uge took place and devastated all the surface of the globe. It 
is not proved by the shells discovered on the summit of moun- 
tains or in the quarries : — but there are immense deposites of 
rolled pebbles, found in all parts of the world, far from moun- 
tains and existing waters, and which could not have been trans- 
ported but by very powerful waters. Besides, those enormous 
blocks called erratic — will always furnish an irresistible evi- 
dence of a mighty agency, which cannot be imputed to local 





* Bulletin Universel for 1827. Vol. ‘10, p p- 202, 


+ London and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine for June, 1836, 
p. 556. See also an analysis of this paper in Lyell’s Address before the 
London Geological Society, Feb. 19, 1836, p. 13 et seq. 
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causes, and which could only be referred to the united action of 
all the seas.’’* 

“The cause of this deluge is thus described: ‘ Suppose 
that a comet should strike the earth in its motion obliquely ; 
what would take place? The violent shock would turn the 
arth aside or make it return upon itself; its diurnal and annual 
motions would be stopped or diminished at the time; while at 
the same time the comet, smaller and more feeble, would be 
broken in pieces by the violence of the shock and its debris 
would be thrown back and dispersed through space.”+ Hence 
the author supposes the origin of meteoric stones, which he ima- 
gines did not begin to fall upon the earth till after the diluvial 
epoch. 

Our readers have doubtless imagined that they have been 
reading M. Boubée’s opinion respecting the Noachian deluge. 
But not so: “ Geology,” he says, “ teaches us to distinguish 
between the deposites of the general deluge and those which 
were afterwards produced by deluges purely local — among 
which last we may place the Mosaic deluge.”{ These local 
cataclysms he supposes resulted from the elevation of mountains. 

Professor Rozet has also published recently an elementary 
work on geology, the first volume only of which we believe has 
yet reached this country ; and as this is confined rigidly to the 
statement of facts, we learn but little respecting his views of di- 
luvial action ; though he devotes much space to a statement of 
its effects. It is evident, however, that he places the origin of 
diluvium long before the existence of man ; for he says, ‘‘ Nous 
voici arrive,’ etc. “ We have now arrived at geognostic groups 
(terrains diluvien) of which the producing causes ceased to act 
previous to the historic times, embracing a population sensibly 
different from that which now exists on the earth, and among 
which we discover no trace of man.” “The groups which 
compose the second geognostic epoch (terrains diluvien) have a 
great analogy with those of the first (terrain postdiluvien), but 
what distinguishes them perfectly is, that we perceive at the 
first glance that the former cannot be the result of causes now in 

* Géologie Populaire, a la portée de tout le monde, appliqué a 
l agriculture et a I’ industrie, p. 42. Paris 1833. 

+ Same work, p. 47. 

{ Same work, p. 53. See also Bulletin de la Societie Geologique 
de France, Tome 4, p. 378. — 1834. 
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action.”’* He includes no less than eight principal groups or for- 
mations in diluvium: 1. The terrestrial diluvial formation. 2. 
The marine, do. 3. Caverns and breccias with bones. 4. Lime- 
stones, marls, etc. with bones of great animals. 5. Pea form iron 
ore. 6. Peat and fossil forests. 7. Basalt. 8. Trachyte. Many 
of these groups have been placed by other writers in ‘the tertiary 
strata ; and it is very clear that Rozet does not regard diluviun 
as the result of a single transient deluge, but of the long con- 
tinued operation of causes no longer in action previous to the 
creation of man. 

On the other hand, several distinguished geologists have late- 
ly risen up and contended strenuously for the principle that the 
causes of geological change now operating on the globe are the 
same that have ‘always acted; and further, that their intensity 
has never varied. ‘These of course deny that any deluges have 
ever taken place, except such limited inundations as now result 
from the swelling of rivers, bursting of lakes, earthquakes, and 
high tides. Mr. Lyell has written a very able work in which 
he maintains these positions, and which, in the space of a few 
years, has passed through four editions. “ ‘They who have used 
the terms ante-diluvian and post-diluvian in the manner above 
adverted to,” says Mr. Lyell, “ proceed on the assumption that 
there are clear and unequivocal marks of a general flood over 
all parts of the surface of the globe. It had long been a ques- 
tion among the learned, even before the commencement of geo- 
logical researches, whether the deluge of the Scriptures was 
universal in reference to the whole surface of the globe, or only 
so with respect to that portion of it which was then inhabite d 
by man. If the latter interpretation be admissible, it will ap- 
pear from other parts of this work that there are two classes of 
phenomena in the configuration of the earth’s surface which 
might enable us to account for such an event. First, extensive 
lakes elevated above the level of the ocean; secondly, large 
tracts of dry land depressed below that level.”+ He here re- 
fers to lake Superior, and to an extensive region in western 

* Traite Elementaire de Géologie; par M. Rozet Capitaine au 
Corps Royal D’ Etat Major, Professor de Géologie a l’Athenee Royal, 
et‘vice Secretaire de la Societe Geologique de France, p. 255. Pre- 
miere Partie. Paris 1835. 

+ Principles of Geology by Charles Lyell, 4 vols. 4th edition. 
London 1835. Vol. 4, p. 214. 
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Asia, which Humboldt had stated, on the authority of professor 
Parrot, to be sunk below the levebot the Atlantic ocean not less 
than 300 feet. But unfortunately it now appears from the 
more recent and accurate observations of professor Parrot, that 
this is not the case. 

“] agree,” says Mr. Lyell, “ with Dr. Fleming, that in the 
narrative of Moses there are no terms employed that indicate 
the impetuous rushing of the waters either as they rose or when 
they retired upon the restraining of the rain and the passing of 
a wind over the earth. On the contrary, the olive branch 
brought back by the dove seems as clear an indication to us 
that the vegetation was not destroyed, as it was to Noah that 
the dry land was about to appear.”’* 

“ For my own part | have always considered the flood, when 
its uneversality in the strictest sense is insisted upon, as a su- 
pernatural event, far beyond the reach of philosophical inquiry 
whether as to the causes employed to produce it or the effects 
most likely to result from it.’’} 

What does Mr. Lyell mean by the phrase which we have 
italicised in the last paragraph ? ‘Certainly not that he believes 
Noah’s flood was universal ; for this could hardly be reconciled 
with the first extract above made, where he seems willing to 
admit that it might be partial. What can he mean but that he 
should use such an argument with a man who was a strenuous 
advocate for the universality of the deluge ; while with one 
who supposed it p' artial, he would consider it within the “ reach 
of philosophic al inquiry as to the causes employed to produce 
it and the effects most likely to result from it,” and refer him, 
as in the first pars graph quote “d above, to the “two classes of 
phenomena in the configuration of the earth’s surface which 
might enable us to account for such an event.” We know 
nothing of Mr. Lyell’s religious creed. But there is something 
in such an ambiguous made of treating scriptural subjects that 
reminds us of infidel cunning and duplicity. We should not 
notice this language, however, had not the same thing struck us 
in other parts of Mr. Lyell’s Principles of Geology. Thus, in 
giving the history of geological opinions in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, he says, “ it had been the conszstent belief of the christian 
world down to the period now under consideration that the origin of 


* Same work, Vol. 4. p. 216. 
+ Same work, Vol, 4. p. 219. 
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this planet was not more remote than a few thousand years,” etc. 
Does he mean that this belief was consistent w ith the Bible 
Then he would array the Scriptures against geology ; for the great 
object of his book is to show that such a belief is inconsistent 
with philosophy. We are by no means disposed to charge in- 
fidelity upon Mr. Lyell; we have, indeed, on a former occa- 
sion, attempted to defend him from the ch arge of wreligious 
opinions. But we feel bound to say that we decidedly object to 
such a mode of alluding to the Scriptures ; and Mr. Lyell can 
hardly expect that it will not excite an apprehension, in thos: 
ignorant of his religious belief, that he is skeptical, and that he 
has been thereby influenced in forming his opinions respectin 
the deluge and the age of the world. 

In his address before the London Geological Society in 183 
Mr. Lyell develops more fully than in his work on geology h 
theory to account for the origin of bowlders that have bee 
drifted southward in most parts of the northern hemisphe: 
‘We cannot,” says he, “ be too much on our guard against as- 
suming violent catastrophes where the effects may have bec 
brought about tranquilly, and even with extreme slowness. 
Let us imagine, for e xample, a sunken reef of granite in Baflin’s 
Bay, in about 75° north latitude, divided into fragme ntary masses 
as above described, and these masses becoming year after yea 
involved in packed ice. Ina few months they may be d Irifted 
more than 1800 miles to the southward, through the straits o! 
Belleisle, to the 48° north latitude, the ice moving perhaps at 
slow rate —— no more than a mile an hour. — After a_ repetition 
of these operations for thousands of years, the uneven bed oi! 
the ocean far to the south may be strowed over with dnift frag- 
ments which have either stranded on shoals or have dropped 
down from melting bergs. Suppose we: floor of the ocean 
where they alight to be on the rise as gradually as the bottom 
of the Baltic in our own times. — At leneth a submarine ridve. 
covered with the travelled fragments, emerges, and first consti- 
tutes an island, which at length becomes connected with th 
main land, — in time, perhaps, the site of a university like Up- 
sala. Here the geologist admires the position, number, and 
bulk of the transported fragments ; identifies them with the pa- 
rent mountains a thousand miles distant to the north; and in 
speeulating on the causes of the phenomena, imagines might) 
deluges and tremeidous waves raised by the shock of a comet 
or the sudden starting up of a chain like the Andes out of th 
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sea, by which huge rocks were scattered over hill and dale as 
calibe as a shingle is cast up by the breakers on a sea- -beach.’”* 

The views of Dr. Macculloch, another of the ablest geologi- 
cal writers of modern times, agree with those of Mr. Lyell re- 
specting a universal deluge though not by any means in the 
theory of existing causes. “If the deluge,” says he, “ was 
produced by other se wore causes than those dokvesed (in 
Se ripture ), we cannot discover them nor are we required to do 
sO. Thus imaginary causes of the deluge are prope rly struck 
out henceforward from the considerations of geolovical science.” 

‘ There is nothing in this history, (the Mosaic) from which we 
can infer a state of turbulence or violence in the water. ‘There 
is nothing to make us suppose that the deluge could have dis- 
joined islands, excavated vallies, or deposited alluvia. It is de- 
ficient alike in the two needful powers, motion and time.” 
‘We have no right to add any thing to what we have receive d 
on this head ; it is painful to think that they who have most in- 
dulged in unwarrantable attempts of this nature, ever deemed 
censurable in analogous cases, should have been the first to 
bring forward charges of impiety against those who were con- 
tent simply to receive that information which the sacred histo- 
rian thought proper alone to communicate. In this plain nar- 
rative, the water rises during a short period and subsides through 
one not long, leaving on an eminence, that vessel which was to 
preserve and perpetuate man.”+ ‘Of the Mosaic deluge in 
particular, | have no hesitation in saying, that it has never been 
proved to have produced a single existing appearance of any 
kind, and that it ought to be struck out of the list of geological 
causes, ¢ 

Dr. Macculloch is very decided in his views of the supreme 
authority of the Bible ov er all science. ‘“ If there were aught in 
reology,’’ says he, “ which contradicted that Word, I should be 
among the first to say, the science is in error.’ § 

This opinion, that geology furnishes no certain marks of the 
Noachian deluge, has been advanced by several naturalists a 
long time ago. Even Linnaeus declared that he saw no evi- 

Anniversary Address, delivered Feb. 19, 1836, p. 32. 

+ A System of Geology with a Theory of the Earth and an ex- 
planation of its Connection with the Sacred Writings, by John Mac- 
culloch, F. R.S. 2 volumes. London 1831, Vol. 2, p. 32 and 33. 

Same work, Vol. 1, p. 445. ) Same work, Vol. 2, p. 461. 
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dence of such a catastrophe in nature; which declaration was 
unreasonably ascribed to his skepticism. 

About ten years ago, Rev. Dr. Fleming, a distinguished 
zoologist of Scotland, engaged with great earnestness in a con- 
troversy on the subject, and undertook to show that the views 
of baron Cuvier and Dr. Buckland were erroneous. “I con- 
fess,” says he, “that I entertain the same opinion as Linnaeu 
on this subject ; nor do I feel, though a clergyman, the slightest 
reason to conceal my sentiments ; though the y are opposed to 
the prejudices which a false philosophy has generated in th: 
public mind. I have formed my notions of the Noachian de- 
luge not from Ovid but from the Bible. ‘There the simple nar- 
rative of Moses permits me to believe that the waters rose va 
the earth by degrees and returned by degrees, that means \ 
employed by the author of the c alamity to preserve pairs of t! 
land animals; that the flood exhibited no violent impetuosi ty, 
neither displacing the soil nor the vegetable tribes which it sup- 
ported, nor rendering the ground unfit for the cultivation of 1) 
vine. With this conviction in my mind, I am not prepared to 
witness in nature any remaining marks of the catastrophe ; and 
I feel my respect for the authority of revelation heightened 
when I see on the present ne ice no memorials of the event. — 
If the geological creeds of baron Cuvier and professor Buck- 
land be established as true vb science, then must the book of 
Genesis be blotted out of the records of inspiration.”’* 

Although we here perceive an excitement of feeling very un- 
desirable in philosophic al discussion, yet that excitement seem 
to have aroused Dr. Fleming to a powerful effort ; and we con- 
fess we have nowhere met with a more able attack upon th 
evidence of a geological deluge than his paper presents. Wi 
have before us, however, an article on the same side of th 
question, published in 1832 by M. Bou’, secretary of the Ge- 
ological Society of France, and well known as an able geologist. 
And as it comes from such hich authority, and probably con- 
tains the strongest arguments that can be presented against the 
opinion of an universal deluge, we shall be somewhat copious 
in our extracts. We hope, however, that our readers will not 


* The Geological Deluge as interpreted by baron Cuvier and Prof. 
Buckland inconsistent with the testimony of Moses and the phenom- 
ena of nature. By Rev. John Fleming. See Edinburgh Philosoph- 
ical Journal, Vol. 14, (1826), p. 214, 215. 
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infer that the anti-christian, illiberal spirit which this article ex- 
hibits, is a fair specimen of the philosophical productions of cen- 
tinental Europe. 

M. Boué’s opinion in general is given in the following sen- 
tence: “Je suis convaincu,” ete. “1 am convinced that the 
vulgar idea of a universal deluge is erroneous, and that there 
have been many deluges on the earth, among which that of Mo- 
ses is one of the most considerable, or one of those that have 
left the most numerous traditional traces.’”’* Yet this author 
denies that the numerous traditions of diluvial action that have 
been handed down to us in all nations have reference to one de- 
luge, and here he quotes the opinion of M. Letronne, whom he 
ealls “‘ an academician of vast erudition,’ who “ instead of a uni- 
versal deluge admits many local inundations, such as those of 
Deucalion, of Noah, ete., the tradition of which is preserved 
among the people near the places where they took place. Af- 
terwards, these c sshderosii s, embellishe q by ‘the poets, became 
unhappily confounded one with the othe: 

ng he ceneral conclusions to which M. Bou: arrives are these: 
“1. If many parts of the earth have been subject to inundations 
there have not been discovered up to the present time any 
proofs of a universal deluge, such as is indicated by Moses and 
adopted by many learned men. 2. The ancient alluvia or di- 
luvium or even parts of these deposites could not have proceed- 
ed from the pretended historic deluge. 3. Taking into view 
enh moog between modern and ancient alluvia, and between 
these last and the more ancient deposites, we learn that existing 
geological phenomena are only a continuation of those which 
occurred in former times.” 

In support of these opinions he says, that “ if the ocean once 
inundated all the earth, even the highest mountains, we ought 
to recognize the alluvia thus produced ; but the pretended dilu- 
vium covers only the great plains, the borders of large streams, 
and some plateavr little elevated.” ‘ Masses of rolled stones 
on high mountains and without the bed of water courses, is a 
fact that has never been observed,” “although elevations (of 
mountains) appear to have produced in many chains, enormous 


* Memoires Geologiques et Paleontologiques publies par M. Boué, 
etc. Tome premier, p. 148. Paris 1832. This extract and several 
that follow are taken from his article in that work on Le Deluge, Le 
Diluvium et L’Epoque Alluviale Ancienne. 
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debris, which cover the highest summits in angular fragments.” 
‘* When the chains (of mountains) were lifted up after the de- 
position of the tertiary strata, and when the movement was very 
considerable, an immense quantity of blocks was projected and 
dispersed by the motion impressed on the waters. All the 
world knows that this is the origin of the erratic blocks, or a part 
of those blocks, in northern Europe, i in Sweden, as well as in the 
north part of the United States.” 

‘“‘ Much stress is laid upon the organic remains found in dilu- 
vium, to prove it the product of a universal deluge. The rea- 
soning might be specious in past ages, considering the state of 
geology and zoology ; but it is astonishing to see similar propo- 
sitions announced by savans so distinguished as many eminent 
English ceologists.”’ 

“ Finally, the extinct species of animals buried in the ancient 
alluvia, demonstrate cle arly and simply, by means of zoology, 
that diluvium is not the “product of the Mosaic deluge.” If 
these lost species entered the ark, he thinks it would be requi- 
site to resort to a miracle in order “to me tamorphose almost 
entirely the menagerie of the patriarch Noah.” 

“ After having thus debated the question of the deluge, and 
of diluvium, we might believe that no enlightened man would 
venture to maintain such reveries. Nevertheless, such are 
the singular notions that have not ceased to be propagated by 
well organized heads, in England as well as in France.” Yet 
M. Boué represents nearly all intelligent men in Europe, as 
having abandoned the idea of a universal deluge. “ The idea 
of a universal Mosaic or historic deluge,” says he, ‘cannot be 
sustained ; such is the opinion of the larcer. part of the geolo- 
gists of the continent, and the proofs of its absurdity are so evi- 
dent that the Lutheran clergy have long since abandoned it, and 
lately the English clergy, the most tenacious of all, have yield- 
ed up their arms.” ‘ As to Germany, a long time ago, its 
clergy of the three communions, have wisely abandoned these 
idle questions.” 

In the early part of his article, M. Boué protests against being 
considered skeptical. ‘I believe | ought in the beginning to 
wash away from myself the re proach of being askeptic. I shall 
be vexed to be thought stupid enough to deny that an inunda- 
tion, or catastrophe, has taken place in the world; or rather in 
the region inhabited by the antediluvians. ‘To me this seems to 
be as really a fact in history, as the reign of Caesar at Rome.” 
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Shall we hence infer that he believes in the divine authority of 
the Bible? A few extracts further will decide this question, 
and enable the reader to judge how much he is influenced in 
his opinions respecting the deluge, by his views of the Bible 
generally. 

“ We desire that morality and religious precepts may be re- 
spected as the basis of society ; but we are yet far from having 
extirpated all the superstitions, and all the false ideas to whic h 
the ignorance of so many theologians of the physical and natural 
sciences, has attached a ridiculous importance, ete. ‘The more 
the clergy are instructed, the more will religion be purified, and 
serve for the benefit, as it has too often been the injury, of 
man.” 

“Would we make the Mosaic traditions correspond with the 
truths of geology, there are but two logical modes of doing it. 
We must take every thing in the Bible according to the strict 
letter, or see in it nothing but eastern allegories; for to take a 
middle course, is to fall into absurdity ; since we have no rule 
to follow. If we should interpret allegoric ally, we enter a vast 
field of hypothesis, which can only seduce live ly imaginations ; 
and if we adhere to the letter, we arrive insensibly at absurd 
consequences, and even at manifest contradictions to the Mosaic 
writings. 

“ Is it not possible that Moses, being initiated into the science 
of the Egyptians, and surrounded by de ‘posite s of shells, may 
have wished to represent allegoric ‘ally that the sea forme arly so- 
journed on all the earth, or at least on the greater part of 
“Can we rationally decide at what epoch man began to aod 
the terrestrial soj] ?”’ 

“It was very natural that theologians, desirous of finding in 
nature facts similar to those mentioned in their sacred books, 
should apply themselves to the study of geology ; but only a 
very small number have had any success. Most of them have 
reasoned in a strange and nonsensical manner; and scarcely 
none of them have perceived the great difference between scien- 
tific conclusions drawn from the observation of nature, and those 
deduced from the writings of prophets, or legislators, who were 
sent to one people or many people, and were not acquainted 
with but a small portion of the earth.” 

M. Boué often couples his hostility to revealed religion with 
ano less violent prejudice against the English. And here we 
shall quote a paragraph from one of his more recent productions, 
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viz. his report to the Geological Society of France, in 1834, of 
the progress of that science during the preceding year. “ Cer- 
tain English theologians persist ridiculously, in their insanity, to 
desire to make the results of geology agree with Genesis. Eng- 
land is so overrun with the spirit of sect, that every man is 
obliged, nolens volens, to enlist under some. religious banner ; so 
that in the midst of prodigies of industry and advanced civiliza- 
tion, minds even the most elevated, there too often stagnate in 
theological disputes, which only bring back the dark ages, and 
of which continental Europe presents no longer but rare exam- 
ples, thanks to the intelligence of the people, and the govern- 
ments. Nevertheless, we will not dissimulate ; if the English 
rejoice to see their more perfect civilization introduced into Ku- 
rope, a great number hope at the same time to impose upon u 
insensibly their thousand and one sorts of faith, of different de- 
grees of absurdity, and all for the sure salvation of our souls.”’* 

Is it not disgraceful that a learned scientific society, in the 
centre of Europe, in the year 1834, should suffer such billings- 
gate as this to appear in their official Bulletin, and over the 
name of their foreign secretary! ‘Truly such a paragraph as 
this, if any thing can do it, shows the need of efforts to mtro- 
duce among them that faith which they thus ridicule ; if not 
to save their souls, yet to teach them that true liberty of soul 
which leads to do unto others as we would they should do unto 
us. We never see such ebullitions of narrow minded bigotry 
and intolerance, without being reminded of the sentiment orici- 
nally applied to an English statesman : 


He narrow’d his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 


But we would by no means intimate that all those geologists 
whose views respecting the deluge coincide with those of 
M. Boue, agree with him in hostility to the Bible, and to those 
who would extend its blessings; for we have e very reason to 
believe that the greater part of them are sincere friends of reve- 
lation. Indeed, most of them would be ranked by M. Boué 
among méthodistes Anglais. Yet the extracts we have made, 
show how greedily any opinions will be adopted by skeptics, 
which can in any way be tortured to the disadvantage of Chris- 
wens And we have made these extracts partly with a view 


* Bulletin de la Societie Geologique de France, Tome 3. 1834, p. 166. 
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to show how disposed the infidel geologist is, whenever he ean, 
to bring geology into collision with the Bible ; and hence to 
show the importance of fairly meeting every apparent difficulty. 
Among American geologists, there is the same variety of opin- 
ion respecting the geological and historical deluges, as in Eu- 
rope. It is well known that Dr. Cooper of South Carolina, 
whose geological attainments are certainly very high, coimcides 
in opinion respecting the deluge, as we might predict from a 
knowledge of his religious opinions, with Lyell, Boué, and oth- 
ers, quoted above. In general, however, our geclogists seem to 
have adopted the diluvial theory, more or less definitely ; at 
least, so far as to believe that a deluge has sometime or other 
swept over this continent. Says professor Silliman, “ if the uni- 
versal deluge recorded in Genesis, be taken as the type of diluvial 
action, and the time, and the elevation stated in the history, be 
taken into the account, nothing could be more violent, destruc- 
tive, overwhelming ; and certainly upon the face of the earth 
are every where recorded in legible characters, the necessary 
physical effects of such a deluge.”* Says professor Henry D. 
Rogers, in describing the country around the falls of Niagara, 
“the whole of this region has been grooved and scarified by the 
same far sweeping currents which denuded the entire surface of 
North America, and strowed its plains and mountains with 
bowlders, gravel and soil, from the north.”+ Says professor Wil- 
liam B. Rogers, i in describing a certain red soil spread over large 
districts in Virginia, “In all these cases we must look for the 
source of the red soil in the extensive region of the West, where 
nearly all the rocks give rise to it by decomposition, and we 
must regard it as having been transported to the spot on which 
it now rests, by some of those sweeping diluvial currents whose 
action is otherwise attested by evidences of a conclusive charac- 
ter.”{ A writer in the American Quarterly Review, himself 
we believe an American only by naturalization, remarks, “To 
these evidences of a general aqueous catastrophe, when we add 
the traditionary notions of a like event, found with more or less 
distinctness amongst unlettered and uncultivated nations at great 


* Bakewell’s Introduction to Gasnay. Edited nt ‘eettnee Silli- 
man, p. 413. New Haven 1833. 

+ American Journal of Science, Vol. 37, p. 239. New Haven 1835. 

t Report of the Geological Reconnoissance of the State of Virginia, 
p. 28. Jan. 1836. 
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distances from each other; and above all when we find a great 
diluvial catastrophe in the most ancient of all records, a record 
held sacred by all christian nations ; we appear to possess every 
sort of physical evidence of the surface of our planet having sub- 
mitted at some period or other to the mastery of the waters.” 
‘“¢ America, as we think, would present phenomena entirely in- 
explicable by ultra fluvialitism.”* This fact,” says Dr. ¢ 
TT. Jackson, “ I consider of value in geology, as it concurs with 
so many others, to prove, that at some period since the creation, 
there has been a powerful current of water rushing over our con- 
tinent from the north-west toward the south-east ; a current of 
such mighty power as to carry away with it enormous quantitie : 
of large, rounded bowlders, and deposite them many miles from 
their original localities. It is highly probable that this was ef- 
fected by that last grand cataclysm which overwhelmed the 
world, and to which the traditions and religious belief of every 
nation give ample testimony.” + 

We might multiply quotations of this sort but it is unnecessa- 
ry. We have now given a full view of the progress, and espe- 
cially of the present state of opinion among geologists respect- 
ing the deluges of history and geology. We have seen, that 
beginning with the belief that eve ry important geological chang‘ 
on the globe since the creation ought to be imputed to the de- 
luge of Noah, nay that the globe itself was torn to pieces and 
dissolved by that event, learned men have gradually so modifi- 
ed their opinions on the subject, and their ideas of diluvial agency 
have been so diminished, that the question now is whether there 
are any traces on the globe of the Mosaic deluge ; nay, whether 
there is any proof of a general deluge at any period. Former- 
ly all the ‘disturbances and organic remains deep in the earth 
were regarded as conclusive proof of such an event; but geolo- 
gists have long since abandoned every supposed proof below 
the surface; and now some of them begin to deny that even 
here is any evidence of diluvial agency. Amid such fluctua- 
tions of opinion, even among those best qualified to judge, it is 
no easy matter to present its exact condition at the present time. 
Yet in order to compare these opinions with the Mosaic account 
we must know what they are: and therefore we have made 
numerous extracts from the most modern and able geolozical 


* Amer. Quarterly Review for 1830, p. 373, 374. 
+ Boston Journal of Natural History, No. 1. p. 55. Boston 1834. 
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writers, and endeavored also to point out those instances in 
which we believe the witnesses to be incompetent to give an 
opinion, either from their want of thorough knowledge of the 
subject, or from violent prejudices. Even settiig aside such 
authors, we expect that our readers will regard the existing state 
of opinion respecting diluvial action as not a little chaotic. We 
think, however, the opinions of able geologists of the present 
day respecting diluvial action may be reduced to three classes : 

The first class deny that any universal or even general de- 
luge has occurred on our globe, and suppose that the deluge of 
Noah was local like that of Deucalion, Ogyges, and others. 

The second class admit a general deluge; but suppose it 
took place before the creation of man, and make the Mosaic 
deluge a local event. 

The third class suppose that the traces of several extensive, if 
not universal deluges, are to be found on the globe, and that the 
last of these events may have been identical with that of Noah. 

We are now prepared to bring these opinions into direct com- 
parison with the Mosaic history. But this we must defer till 
another opportunity ; for we doubt not that our readers as well 
as ourselves will by this time be gratified with a hiatus. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Ruins or Ancient Nineven. 
By the Editor. 


Ir is the concurrent testimony of ancient historians both sa- 
cred and secular, that the vast plains watered by the Tigris and 
the Euphrates were once the seat of populous cities and of flour- 
ishing empires. Mouldering ruins are found in every direction, 
attesting, in some instances by their magnificence, the riches and 
splendor of the mighty dead; and in others, by their shapeless 
appearance and almost utter decay, the truth of the Scripture 
predictions, and the vanity of human works. The voyager down 
the Tigris or the Euphrates, i is struck, at nearly every turn, with 
the evidences of ancient civilization which jut out of the banks, 
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or line the adjacent plains. No well-read traveller, no christian 
student could pass, without emotion, over the ground which 
covers the relics of Babylon, Ctesiphon, Seleucia, Arbela, Nin- 
eveh. He will learn to read the pages of the Jewish prophets 
and of the Greek and Latin historians with a new love. Wit! 
none of these ruins does a stronger interest linger than around 
those of Nineveh. It was one of the first founded cities in the 
world. Its reported greatness has almost the air of an eastern 
fable. It was the theatre of an extraordinary mission of one 
Hebrew prophet, while another foretold its desolation in 
words of brief but terrible import. ‘The scenes which transpired 
at its overthrow have been copied into the verses of some of th 
most distinguished modern poets. Over or near its ruins march- 
ed the Macedonian army just on the eve of the third and last 
great battle with Darius. “On the bridge, which connects those 
ruins with the modern city, Mosul, at a later day, a Greek em- 
peror engaged in a fearful strife with the Persian Chosroes II. 

In the following paper we propose to collect and embody 
some scattered notices in relation to this renowned city — its 
rise, greatness, overthrow, and existing ruins. 


Our first i inquiry has respect to the question: ‘“ Who was th 


founder of the city?” In Gen. 10: 11 are the words: Out of 
that land went forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh, ete. Pro- 
bably, the true rendering is, however, the following : From that 
land, i. e. Shinar, went forth Nimrod, (who had just before been 
mentioned), into Assyria, and built Nineveh. Moses, in this 
passage, is enumerating the sons of Ham. It is not, therefore, 
probable that he would insert a notice of Asshur, who was a 
son of Shem, and who is subseque ntly named. Besides, it 
would be unusual to describe the actions of a person before his 
nativity is alluded to. ‘The connection of the context is also in 
this way better preserved. In v. 10, it is said that the begin- 
ning of Nimrod’s kingdom was Babel, Erech, Accad, and Cal- 
neh in the land of Shinar. ‘Then, enlarging his dominions, he 
went out into Assyria, built Nineveh, etc.* The name of the 


* Rosenmueller in his Bib. Geog. I. bk. 9. note 79, vindicates the 
above interpretation. But in his Commentary on Genesis (Compend 
1829), he decides in favor of the other reading, on the ground that if 
Moses had intended to say that Nimrod went out into Assyria, he 
would have written 77708 with the = local, But the = local is of- 
ten understood. 
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city* is also a circumstance in favor of its having been founded 
by Nimrod. The whole of Assyria is called in Micah 5: 6 
“the land of Nimrod.” The city is generally termed by the 
Greek and Roman writers Ninus. The term Nineveh, how- 
ever, was not wholly unknown.¢ Some writers attribute the 
founding of the city to Ninus, son of Belus, and husband of Se- 
miramis. The history of Ninus is, however, very obscure, and 
perhaps fabulous. Ctesias is the principal historian from whom 
it is derived ; but little reliance is to be placed upon him, when 
Aristotle deems him unworthy to be believed. 

The next point for examination is the site of the city. Lu- 
cian says that in his day no vestiges of the ruins of the city re- 
mained.t ‘There is a singular confusion and orem eR 
on this subject, in the ancient historians. Herodotus speaks, i1 
one place, of the Euphrates as flowing through the midst of the 
city; in another passage, of its being built on the Tigris ; in a 
third, of the Tigris as flowing by “Nineveh. § Diodorus de- 
scribes Nineveh as built on the Euphrates ; elsewhere, of its be- 
ing near the city Arbela, the scene of Alexander’s victory over 
Darius.|} _Ammianus Marcellinus places it on the Euphrates in 
the district of Comagena, near the cities Samosata and Hierap- 
olis. But elsewhere he speaks of Nineveh as being a large city 
of Adiabene (a province of Assyria Proper.)% It is difficult to 
reconcile these warring statements. Bochart supposes that there 
were two cities of the same name; one on the Euphrates in 
Comagena; the other on the Tigris. This supposition, he 
thinks, is strengthened by Philostratus,** who makes Apolloni- 
us in going from Antioch to Mesopotamia to pass through “ an- 
cient Nineveh.” He conjectures that the Syrian Nineveh was 
called ancient, not because it was the oldest, but as a compli- 
ment, and to reconcile it to its comparative obscurity. Bochart’s 

s, perhaps, the most plausible conjecture which can be made, 
wales we may suppose that one of the earliest historians was 

* “ Dwelling-place of Ninus.” 77): and 713 signify dwelling. 


Tr 


+ Ptolemy lib. 8, 4 wéy Nivos, 4 xai Nivewd. Ammianus lib. 18, 


Pessquem reges Nineve Adiabenes ingenti civitate transmissa, etc. 
t 7) Nivog bey anohwhey dn, xad ovdéy tyvog tt Lownoy avrtijs, ov 3° 
ay sinng Omou mor Hy. 
§ Lib. I. cap. 185, I. 193, I. 150. 
| Lib. II. p. 65, XVII. p. 590. { Lib. XIV, XVIII, XXII. 


** Lib. [. cap. 13 and 14. 
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mistaken in relation to the Syrian Nineveh, and that the others 
copied the mistake. The uncertainty of the testimony may be 
further seen from the fact that Ammianus and others place the 
Assyrian Nineveh below the Lycus, in opposition to the decla- 
rations of Herodotus, Strabo, Arrian, Ptolemy, Eustathius, ete. 
Again, those who agree in placing the Assyrian Nineveh on the 
Tigris near the present city Mosul are not united in respect to 
its location on the Tigris; some placing it on the eastern and 
others on the western bank. But it is possible that the city was 
built on both banks, as was the case with Babylon. 

We are now prepared to consider the questions in respect to 
the magnitude of the city. ‘There are three statements in the 
book of Jonah, 1: 2. 3:3. 4: 11. In the first two passages it 
is styled “a great city,” and “an exceeding great city of thre: 
days’ journey.”* Three days’ journey has reference to the cir- 
cuit of the city, rather than to its length. So Abenezra, Je- 
rome, Cyrill, and Theodoret interpret.t Strabo, who makes 
Babylon to have been 385 stadia in circuit, says that Nineveh 
was much larger.{ Diodorus asserts that Ninus, the founder, 
determined to erect a city which should surpass not only all 
which had existed, but all which any one would afterwards be 
likely to build. He mentions that the circuit of Nineveh was 
480 stadia ; which make somewhat more than sixty miles, and 
sixty miles were three days’ journey ; twenty miles a day be- 
ing the common computation for a foot-traveller. Diodorus de- 
scribes the walls as one hundred feet high, and sufficiently 
broad to admit of three chariots being driven abreast. On thie 
walls were 1500 towers, each 200 feet high.¢ Cyril in com- 
menting on Nahum ii, remarks that the walls were regarded as 
impregnable. ‘The royal palace is represented as having been 
9 stadia high and 10 broad. Nahum 2: 8 says that “ Nineveh 
was of old like a pool of water,” signifying, by this expression, 
the vast multitudes who flowed into her gates. It is asserted in 


* In the original: Dom dab mb47Q-—y, Deo magna civis. Sept. 
mois usyaln to Os. Thus Ps. 36:6, “the mountains of God,” are 
“exceeding high mountains ;” and Acts 7: 20, Moses is said to have 
been ‘ very fair, aoteiog tH Dee. 

+ Jerome: civitas magna et tanti ambitus, ut vix trium dierum pos- 
set itinere circumiri. 

t 20dv ueifow tot iY Tou BaBviavos. Lib. 16. 

§ Diodorus, Lib. IL. p. 65. 
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Jonah 4: 11, that in Nineveh “ there were more than six score 
thousand persons who could not discern between their right 
hand and their left hand, and also much cattle.’* According 
to the common estimate this would give 600,000 for the entire 
population ; the same number which Pliny attributes to Seleucia 
near Babylon. A city of the dimensions, which Diodorus gives 

o Nineveh, might e asily contain more than 600,000 people, 
while there might be, at the same time, large vacant spaces for 
gardens, or for pasture, as is common in the cities of the East. 

Nineveh was situated very commodiously for the purposes of 
commerce. ‘The Tigris, —connected with the Euphrates by 
means of canals, — opened a ready communication with the 
Persian gulf, southern Asia, and the shores of the Indian ocean. 
Nahum says 4: 16 that “ her merchants were more numerous 
than the stars of heaven.”’ ‘The commerce, which was carried 
on between eastern and western Asia must have passed through 
Nineveh, as here was a common route, as well as a bridge over 
the Tigris, a convenience which existed in but few places. 
But as in other great and rich cities, so in Nineveh there pre- 
vailed extreme depravity of morals. 

This general corruption of manners is asserted in the book 
of Jonah, in the expressive declaration: ‘ Their wickedness is 
come up before me.” Of the period in which this prophet 
flourished we are not left in doubt. According to 2 K. 14: 35, 
he prophesied of the restoration of the coasts of Israel taken by 
the king of Syria, which was accomplished by Jeroboam Il; 
and, therefore, Jonah must have lived before that time. Bish- 
op Lloy d supposes that he prophesied at the latter end of Jehu’s 
reign or at the beginning of the reign of Jehoahaz, when the 
kingdom of Israel was reduced very low, by the oppression of 
Hazael king of Syria. He might, however, have prophesied at 
the beginning of Jeroboam’s reign, which was about 42 years 
before Menahem reigned, in whose time Pul, the first king of 
Assyria mentioned in the Scriptures, invaded the land of Israel. 
Jonah was, therefore, without doubt, sent to Nineveh at the 
time of the reign of one of the predecessors of Pul; but at what 
per lod particularly, we are unable to discov er. & 





e Chins: Deut. 1: 39, Your children, which in that day | had no 
knowledge between good and evil, etc.; i.e. who had not come to 
the exercise of their reasoning powers. 


+ None of the Scripture narratives has been subjected to rougher 
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The repentance of the — of Nineveh was probably not 
of long duration. Isaiah 10: 5 seq., denounces the judgments 
of God against them : — 


5. Wo to the Assyrian, the rod of mine anger ! 
The staff in his hand is the instrument of my indignation. 
6. Against a godless people I sent him, 
Against a people with whom I was angry I commissioned him ; 
To gather spoil, and seize the prey, 
To tread down as the mire of the streets : 
Yet he thought not so, 
His heart meant not thus, 
To destroy was in his thoughts, 
To cut off nations not a few. 
For he said: ‘‘ Are not my princes altogether kings ? 
Is not Calno as Carchemish, 
Or Hamath as Arpad, or Samaria as Damascus ? 
. As my hand hath found the idolatrous kingdoms, 
Whose idols were more in number than those at Jerusalem 
and Samaria, — 
Lo! thus as I have done to Samaria and to her idols, 
So will I do to Jerusalem and to her idols.” 
Now (when) the Lord hath fully accomplished his work on 
mount Zion and Jerusalem, 
Then will he punish the fruit of the haughtiness of the king of 
Assyria, 
And his proud boasting. 


The prophecy of Nahum is entirely occupied in denunciations 


treatment at the hands of writers unfriendly to the inspiration of the 
Bible than the story of Jonah. The profane laugh has been rais- 
ed at its expense, and serious attempts have been made to demon- 
strate the utter impossibility of many of the facts therein recorded. 
Eichhorn devotes twenty-five pages of his Einleitung in das alte 
Testament to the subject. See Vol. IV, p. 331 seq. 1834. Rosen- 
mueller considers it to be a mythus, perhaps of Phenician origin ; 
also in vogue among the Greeks in the form of Hercules swallowed by 
a sea-monster, but thrown out by himuninjured. But is it not much 
more probable that the Phenician and the Grecian story, along with 
various embellishments, was drawn from the scriptural narrative? 
Would our Saviour refer to a Phenician mythus? Is not his repeated 
reference to Jonah’s narrative as a matter of fact decisive of the ques- 
tion? No one denies but that some of the facts recorded in Jonah 
are not in accordance with the ordinary Jaws of nature. But who 
will limit the omnipotence of God ? 
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against Nineveh, in descriptions of her pride and wickedness, 


and im predictions of her utter overthrow.* We here give a 
translation of this prophecy : — 


[Inscriprion. ] 


Oracle against Nineveh; book of the prophecy of Nahum, the 
Elkoshite. 


Crap. I, 2—14. II, 1—14. 


Jehovah takes vengeance on Nine 1 on account of the oppression which the children of 
Israe! had suffered at her hands; she is given up to destruction 


God is angry, and Jehovah taketh vengeance ; 

Jehovah taketh vengeance, and is full of wrath ; 

Jehovah taketh vengeance on his enemies, 

And he retaineth his anger against those who hate him. 
Jehovah is long-suffering, yet great in power, 

And he will by no means always pardon. 

Jehovah — his way is in the whirlwind, and in the storm, 


* The time in which this prophet flourished is a matter of doubt. 
There are some things in the prophecy itself which furnish room for 
conjecture. In his time it is clear that both the [sraelitish and Jew- 
ish kingdoms had endured severe oppression at the hands of the As- 
syrians. According to chap. 2: 3, the splendor of both these king- 
doms was onthe wane. No-Ammon, or the Egyptian Thebais had 
been ravaged, and the Ethiopiansand others who had brought succor 
to that territory had been carried captive by the conqueror. At what 
time these events occurred is not certain. The conjecture is not im- 
probable that the Thebais was ravaged in the expedition undertaken 
against Egypt by Tartan, the general of Sargon, the Assyrian king, 
in the first part of the reign of Hezekiah. See Isaiah 20:1. In the 
14th year of Hezekiah, the Assyrian army was miraculously destroy- 
ed, and Sennacherib was assassinated by his sons. The remainder 
of Hezekiah’s reign was quiet. Probably this was the period in which 
Nahum prophesied. See Rosenmueller Comment. on Nahum, and 
Kichborn’s Kinieitung. 

There has been much controversy respecting the word No-Am- 
mon of Nah, 3: 8 Jer. 46:21 and Ezekiel. Mr. Wilkinson has lately 
solved the difficulty, for he has proved it to be the Egyptian name 
for the Thebais. The Septuagint has, indeed, translated it by Dios- 
polis, the ancient name of Thebes among the Greeks. In fact the 
vuame Thebes, or Thebae, is supposed by Champollion to be the 
Eyyptian word Tapé, the head or capital, in the Theban dialect. 
The Hebrew name No-Ammon, is purely Egyptian, and signifies 
the possession, or portion of the god Amon, by which the same version 
once renders it usgic “Auuor, Nah. 3: &. 


Vor. IX. No. 25. 19 
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And the clouds are the dust of his feet. 
. He smiteth the sea, and drieth it up, 
And all the rivers he maketh dry ; 
Bashan languisheth and Carmel, 
And the glory of Lebanon languisheth. 
. The mountains quake before him, 
And the hills melt, 
The earth is lifted up at his presence, 
The world, and all who inhabit it. 
). Before his indignation — who can stand ? 
And his burning anger — who can abide ? 
His wrath is poured out like fire, 
And the rocks are torn up before him. 
. Good is Jehovah, 
A refuge is he in the day of trouble, 
And he knoweth those who put their trust in him. 
8. But with an overwhelming flood, 
He will utterly destroy her dw elling-place, [Nineveh], 
And darkness shall pursue his enemies. 
. What do ye [Assyrians] devise against Jehovah ? 
He will make an utter end, 
Calamity shall not rise up the second time. 
. Like thorns are they woven together, 
And they are like those who have drunk deeply of wine ; 
They shall be consumed as stubble fully dry.* 
. From thee [Nineveh] goes forth 
He who devised evil against Jehovah, 
Who meditated destruction. 
Thus saith Jehovah: though they be powerful and though the; 
be many, 
Yet shall they be cut off, and shall perish ; 
I have afflicted thee [Judah], I will afflict thee no more. 
3. Yea now will I break his yoke from off thee, 
And thy bands I will sunder. 
. But in respect to thee [the king of Assyria], Jehovah com 
mandeth ; 
That no more of thy name be propagated ; f 
From the house of thy gods, I will cut off the carved and the 
molten image, 


* The prophet here seems to give the reason why in the preced- 
ing verse he had said that they should be cut off. They have be- 
come so entangled, (as if fallen among thorns), and intoxicated to 
such a degree, that they will soon be consumed like dry stubble. 


t Wi> Fewer PIT NN , ‘That there be sown no more of thy 


v1.8 


name.’ 
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I will prepare thy grave, because thou art vile. 


II, 1. Behold on the mountains the feet of the messenger, who pro- 
claimeth peace ! 
Celebrate, O Judah, thy festivals, perform thy vows ! 
For there shall no more pass through thee, the waster ; 
He is wholly cut off. 
The destroyer comes up against thee, [ Nineveh] ; 
Guard the fortress ! 
Look out on the way, strengthen the loins, 
Increase greatly the force, — * 
. For Jehovah will bring back the glory of Jacob, 
As the glory of Israel, 
Though the plunderers have laid them waste, 
And destroy ed their branches. 


. Red is the shield of his mighty men,7 
Clothed in scarlet are his warriors, 


With the flashing of irons, the chariots glitter in the day of 


battle, 
And the cypress-spears wave to and fro. 
In the streets, the chariots rage furiously, 
They run to and fro on the broad ways, + 
Their visage is like flames 
They run like the lightnings. 
. See! [the king of Nineveh] calls to his mighty ones, 
They stumble on their way, 
They hasten to her walls {Nineveh], 
The vinea is brought up,§ 
The gates of the rivers are broken open,|| 
And the palace is dissolved and made to flow down ;§ 


* Make every possible defence, yet it will all be in vain. 


+ That is of the armies marching against Nineveh. 

t “ Tanta est, inquit propheta, multitudo venientium, ut commixtum 
agmen sit in itinere, et discerni nequeat. Ipsae quoque quadrigae, dum 
viam non reperiunt, prae multitudine, inter se colliduntur in plateis.” 
—Jerome. 


32109 part. from 728: covering, and hence shed, mantlet, vinea, 
ual ‘ besieging cities. Comp. the vinea and testudo of the Romans. 
|| “ Apertae sunt portae Ninive, quae ad instar flaminum habebat 
civium multitudinem.”—Jerome. Others suppose that the gates on 
the side of the Tigris are referred to; or that that river made a breach 
in the walls. 


‘1 32:5 after the Chaldee form, from 23%, where the words may be 


Le i a eh aE 
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8. She [Nineveh] is [ignominiously] uncovered, and is carried 
captive ; 
And her maidens shall pant like doves, 
And shall smite their breasts. 
Though Nineveh has been of old like a pool of waters, 
Yet [her inhabitants] shall flee ; 
“Stand! stand!” but no one looks back. 
Seize the silver, plunder the gold, 
There is no end to their treasures, 
There is abundance of all precious vessels. 


Waste, and emptiness, and desolation ! 

The heart melts, the knees smite together, and trembling is 
all loins, 

And every face gathers blackness. 

Where is the lair of the lions, 

And the feeding-place of the young lions, 

Where went the lion, the lioness, and the lion’s whelp, und 
turbed ? 

Where the lion tore in pieces enough for his whelps, 

And strangled [the prey] for his lionesses, 

And filled his dens with spoil, 

And his lairs with booty ?* 


Lo! I am against thee, saith Jehovah, God of hosts ; 

In smoke I will cause her [Nineveh’ s] war-chariots to vanis 
away, 

And thy young lions [i. e. nobles] shall the sword devour ; 

And I will cut off from the land thy spoil, 

And there shall no more be heard the voice of thy messengers 


Cuapr. III, 
[T v¢ utter destruction of Nineveh predic 
Wo to the murderous city ! 
With deceit and violence is she filled, 
She does not withdraw from the prey. 





thus joined 35723 3577 SS°7N. Others make 3x5 Hoph. from 
3x) i ts fixed! she is led away captive ! i.e. Nineveh. Several other 
renderings of this vexed passage have been proposed. See August 
and De Wette’s Trans. IV. 594. There seems to be no reason for 
rendering 345 as a proper name, Huzzab. 

* In verses 12 and 13, the prophet describes the tyrrany and rapa 
city of the king and princes of Nineveh. Where is now the royal 
Nineveh of the Assyrians, full of the spoil of many nations, as the 
jair of the lions is full of spoil ? 
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The sound of a whip, 

And the noise of the rattling wheel, 

The tramping horse, 

And the leaping chariot. 

The horseman lifts up the flaming sword and the gleaming 
lance ; 

And multitudes of the slain, and heaps of the dead, 

And there is no end of the dead bodies, they stumble on the 
carcases. 

[ All this] on account of the many whoredoms of the harlot, 

The ensnaring one, the mistress of sorceries, 

Who beguiled the nations with her whoredoms, 

And the people with her sorceries.* 

Lo! I am against thee, saith Jehovah, God of hosts ; 

And I will throw thy skirts upon thy face, 

And will cause the nations to see thy shame, 

And the kingdoms thy reproach.? 

And I will cast upon thee filth and disgrace, 

And I will set thee for a gazing-stock. 

And it shall come to pass, that all who see thee shail flee from 

thee, 

And shal! say: ‘‘ Perished is Nineveh ; 

Who will bemoan her ? 

Whence shall I seek comforters for thee ?” 

Art thou better than No-Ammon, 

Who dwelt by the streams, 

The waters were round about her, 

Whose entrenchment was the sea, 

And to whom the sea was instead of walls ? 

Ethiopia was her defence, and Egypt, with forces innumerable, 

Put, and the Libyans were thy allies,t 

But she, with the captives, went into captivity. 


The prophet in vs. 2 and 3, alludes to the overthrow of Nineveh 


by the assault. In v. 4, be assigns the cause. Her wealth and power 
she had abused to the destruction of other nations, having at first en- 
ticed them by her snares until she had obtained dominion over them. 
The prophet compares Nineveh to a beautiful and fascinating harlot. 
Allusion is also doubtless made to the extent and exuberance of the 
commerce of the city. Is, 23: 17. 

+  Haee autem omnia sub metaphora mulieris adulterae, quae cum 
fuerit deprehensa, producitur in medium, et ante oculos omnium de- 
pompatur.”—Jerome. 

The allies of No-Ammon. By Cushis generally understood both 
the Arabian Ethiopia, and Abyssinia, her African colony. See Jo- 
seph. Ant. 1. 6, 2. Jer. 13: 22. Put was an African tribe, probably 
dwelling near Carthage. 
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Her children were dashed in pieces at the corners of all the 
streets,* 
And for her nobles was the lot cast,t 
And her mighty ones were bound with fetters. 
11. Thou, [Nineveh] also, shalt drink of the intoxicating cup ; 
Thou shalt seek to hide thyself, 
And shalt search for a place of refuge from the enemy. 
12. All thy fortifications,— 
First ripe figs [are they] of the fig-tree ; 
If they are shaken, 
They fall into the mouth of the eater.t 
13. Lo! thy people shall be women in the midst of thee ;% 
To thine enemies, the gates of thy land shall stand open ; 
Thy bars the fire shall consume. 
14. Procure water for thyself against the siege, 
Make strong thy bulwarks, 
Tread the clay, make ready the mortar, 
Repair the brick-kilns. 
15. Yet the fire shall consume thee, 
The sword shall devour thee, 
It shall eat thee like the locust.|| 
As the locust, multiply [thy forces], 
Increase thyself as the migratory locust.{] 
16. Thou hast [indeed] multiplied thy merchants like the stars of 
heaven ; 
The locusts spread themselves out and fly away. 
17. Thy princes are like the migratory locust, 
And thy chief ones [satraps], the locust-swarms ; 
They encamp on the walls in the time of cold, 
[When] the sun goes forth, they flee, 


* Comp. 2 K. 8: 12. Is. 13: 17. Hos. 14: 1. Ps. 137: 9. 

+ See Joel 4: 3. Obad. v. 11. 

t “ Omnia firmamenta tua, et muri in sublime porrecti, et altitudi- 
nes turrium, quas nune inexpugnabiles putas, et viri fortes bellatores- 
que tui, primitivis ficis comparabuntur, quae si concussae fuerint levi 
tuctu, in os cadent devorantis.”—Jerome. 

§ See Is. 19: 16. Jer. 50: 37. 51: 30. Also Hom. II. 1. 235. *2 xé- 
moves, xan eheyze , "Ayaides, ouy Et “Azaior. 

|| ‘ As the locust eats the herbage.’ 5" a species of locust winged, 
and hairy. Jer. 5: 27. Joel 1: 4. 2:25. “Est autem bruchus parva 
illa locusta absque alis, nigra, gryllis vocalibus simillima, in terra fora- 
minibus sese abdens, et ad pastum egrediens.”— Viclorius. 


1 358 prob. the gryllus gregarius, or common migratory locust. 
Lev. 11: 22. Joel 1: 4. 
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And the place where they were is no more known.* 
18. Thy shepherds sleep, O king of Assyria, 
Thy princes lie down to sleep, 
Thy people are on the mountains, 
And there is no one to gather them. 
19. There is no healing to thy bruise, 
Deadly is thy wound, 
All, who hear of thee, shall clap the hand at thee, 
For whom hath not thy wickedness continually assailed ?+ 


Zephaniah, who flourished in the days of Josiah, king of Ju- 
dah, uttered the following predictions against Nineveh : 


II. 13. And he [God] shall stretch out his hand against the north, 
And shall destroy Assyria, 
And shall make Nineveh a desolation, — 
Dry like a desert. 
14. And flocks shall lie down in the midst of her, 
All the troops of wild beasts ; 
The pelican also, and the hedge-hog shall lodge among her 
columns ; 
The voice [of birds] shall sing in [her} windows, 
Desolation shall be in her thresholds, 
For the cedar-work is laid bare.{ 
15. This is the exulting city, who dwelt at ease, 
Who said in her heart : 
““T, and none besides me ;” 


*“Thou, Nineveh, art, indeed, a populous city, and thy people 
seem as numerous as the locusts; multitudes of merchants and prin- 
ces seek an asylum in thy gates. So the locusts resort to the walls, 
when itis cold. But when the sun arises, they fly away. In like 
manner, the nations, merchants, and princes, who have congregated 
to thee for refuge, shall, when fortune elsewhere is more favorable, 
desert thee.” 


+“Omnes qui Niniven subrutam, et Assyrium regem superatum 
audierint, et potentissimam urbem, et regem, dominatorem quondam 
urbis, vulneratum, et jacere seminecem et in suo sanguine volutari, vel 
stupebunt propter rei magnitudinem et insperaturm nuncium, et com- 
priment manus suas, vel certe prae magnitudine gaudii insultantes, tibi 
applaudent manibus, et quodam gaudii strepitu concrepabunt. Nullus 
enim est, qui possit super te dolere, et eversioni et vulneri tui donare 
lacrymas, quia nullus est, super quem tua malitia non semper tran- 
sierit.”—Jerome. 


t The cedar-work, or wainscotting, they have uncovered ; they 
have torn off the ceilings of cedar, and made naked the walls. 
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How is she become a desolation ! 
A lair for wild beasts 
Every one, who passes by her, shall hiss, and wave his hand ! 


Considerable discrepancy exists in the statements of different 
authors in relation to the time, manner and agents of the over- 
throw of Nineveh. Herodotus and Eusebius affirm that it 
taken by Cyaxares, king of the Medes. Jerome and all th: 
Hebrew writers assert that it was taken by Nabuchodonosor or 
Nabopolassar. Both thse statements seem to be true, inasmuch 
as the two kings united their forces, besieged Nineveh, and finall) 
destroyed it. In the book of ‘Tobit 14: 15, we have the follow- 
ing testimony: “ Before his death, he heard of the destruction 
of Nineveh, which Nabuchodonosor and Assuerus had taken.” 
Assuerus seems to have been the same whom Eusebius and 
others call Cyaxares.* Eusebius conjectures that it was de- 
stroyed in the twe nty-second year of Cyaxares. ‘The Hebrew 
Chronicle states that it was igh in the first year of Nabucho- 
donosor. According to Jer. 25: 1, the first year of this king 
reign was the fourth year of FE tend son of Josiah, king of 
Judah. Josephus re smarks in one pli ice that the Assyrian en 
pire was destroyed by the Medes; in another, by the Medes : 
and Baby lonians. Herodotus asserts that the Medes took Nine- 
veh, and subdued the Assyrians, except the Babylonian portion. 
Ctesias, and after him, Diodorus Siculus, ascribe the taking of 
Nineveh, and the subversion of the Assyrian empire, to Arba- 
ces the Mede, assisted by Belesis the Babylonia m. Diodorus 
further asserts that Arbaces distributed the citizens of Nineveh 
in the country villages, levelled the city with the ground, and 
transferred many talents of gold and silver to Ecbatana the roy- 
al city of the Medes. He also relates that while the Assyrian 
army were feasting on account of their former victories, some 
persons near Arbaces being informed by deserters of the negli- 
gence and drunkenness in the camp of the enemies, assaulted 
them une xpectedly by night. ‘The Assyrians were thrown into 
confusion ; the Me des became masters of thei “ir camp, slew many 
of the soldiers and drove the remainder into the city. The 
same author further declares, “that there was an old prophecy, 


* Herod. Lib. I. 106. Jerome in Nahum 2: 12. ‘The following is 
the passage in Tobit: Kat jjxoves mow), & todaveiy QUTOY THY MTWASEY 
Nivevn, nv igwahorros NaSovzodovocog, xat “Aovngos, xai éyaon m0 
tov anoPaveiv éni Niven. 
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that Nineveh should not be taken, till the river became an ene- 
my toit; that in the third year of the siege, the river being 
swollen with continual rains, overflowed part of the city, and 
broke down the wall for twenty stadia. ‘Then the king, sup- 
posing that the oracle was fulfilled, built a large funeral pile in 
the palace, and collecting his treasures, his concubines and his 
eunuchs, burnt himself and the palace with them all. There- 
upon the enemy entered the breach that the waters had made, 
and took possession of the city.’”* 

Cyrill of Alexandria in his Comment. on Nahum remarks, 
“that Nineveh had utterly perished, so that its site could not 
be found.’’ Eustathius in Dionysius: “It is said that Ninus 
on the Tigris, a much larger city than Babylon, was entirely 
overthrown along with the Persians.”’ [This writer uses Persians 
instead of Assyrians. } Abulfeda, in his Description of Meso- 
potaimia, writes: ‘On the eastern bank of the bt ioris, opposite 
Mosul, lies the ruined city Nineveh.” Again: “ The city Nin- 
eveh is the same to which the prophet esas with whom be 

eace | was sent.’’+ 

Benjamin of ‘Tudela, who wrote his Itinerary in A. D. 1300, 
informs us “ that there was only a bridge between Mosul and 
Nineveh ; this latter is laid waste, yet it hath many streets.” 
Thevenot remarks: ‘‘ Mosul is situated on the west side of the 
river Tigris, where was anciently only a suburb of the old Nin- 
eveh, for the city itself stood on the east side of the river, where 
are to be seen some of its ruins of creat extent even to this day.” 
Tavernier likewise affirms that “ across the Tigris, which hath a 
swift stream and whitish water, whereas the Euphrates runs 





* See Raced. 1.106. Diod. Sic. ae 26, IL. 26, Q7, 2 28, Rewune- 
eller in his Bib. Geog. 1. 1. p. 97, places the aan: i of Nineveh 
by Nabopolassar and Cyaxares 597 B. C. 

+ Tacitus Ann. XII. 18: Tramissoque amne Tigri, permeant Adi- 
abenos — Sed capta in transitu urbs Ninos, vetustissima sedes Assy- 
riae. Ammianus Marcellinus XVINI. 6. § 22: In hae Adiabena 
Ninus est civitas, quae olim Persidis regna possederat, nomen Nini, 
potentissimi quondam regis Semiramidis mariti, declarans. The 
Nineveh of Tacitus and of Ammianus was probably a city or village 
erected on the site of the ancient Nineveh. Haitho, the Armenian, 
writes: Ista civitas ad praesens est totaliter devastata, Sed per ea, 
quae adhuc sunt apparentia in eadem, firmiter credi potest quod fue- 
rit una ex majoribus civitatibus hujus mundi. De Tartaris, c. 11. p. 
425. 
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slow and is reddish, you come to the ancient city Nineveh, 
which is now a heap of rubbish only, for a league along the 
river, full of vaults and caverns.’ Niebuhr has the following 
observations : “ As one comes to Mosul, in this direction, he 
will pass through Nineveh. This city, according to the opin- 
ion of the Christians at Mosul, extended from Kadikend to Je- 
remdsja, which villages are more than two German miles from 

each other, aad are situated on the Tigris. The Jews say that 
the ruins are three days’ journey long. I was not aware that | 
was passing over so remarkable a spot, till I was near the river. 
Here they pointed out to me a village on a large hill, which was 
called Nunia, and a mosque in which the prophet Jonah lies 
buried. ‘The Jews even to the present day have a great reve- 
rence for this tomb. But since it has been in the hands of th 
Mohammedans, they do not pay their devotions at it, but re- 
main without the mosque. Another hill on this ground \ 
called Kalla Nunia, or the castle of Nineveh. On this lies ha 
village Koyunjuk. While I was at Mosul, the walls of Nine- 
veh were pointed out to me. ‘These | had not observed in my 
tour hither, but took them for a part of the hill.’’* 

The next writer, whom we shall introduce to our readers, is 
the late C. J. Rich, British resident at Bagdad. ‘The most en- 
tire dependence may be placed on his accuracy and intelligence. 
He examined the ruins, at various times, during a course of 
years, and at one time, resided several weeks on the'bank of 
the Tigris opposite the ruins. We have condensed the descrip- 
tion from the second volume of his Residence in Koordistan 
just published under the superintendence of his accomplished 
widow, and which is noticed in another part of this Number. 

The ruins lie opposite Mosul, or Mousul, a city of Asiati 
Turkey, in the pashalik of Bagdad. ‘This place contains about 
fifty mosques, fourteen churches, and one synagogue. Tl 
population, comprising Turks, Koords, Nestorians, Armenians, 
Jews, and Arabs, is supposed to be between 35,000, and 
40,000. Its present appearance is mean and uninteresting. 

The area of Nineveh may be about one and a half to two 
miles broad, and four miles long. On the river, or west side, 
there are only remains of one wall. The same appears to be 
the case at the north and south extremities; but on the east 
side there seem to be the remains of three walls. 


* Niebulir’s Reiseschreib. If. 353. Copenhagen 1778. 
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We will begin with the east side. The first or inner wall of 
the enclosure is a line of earth and gravel, out of which large 
hewn stones are dug, as out of all the walls of the area. Be- 
yond this is a ditch, still very regular, and easily traceable ; on 
the other side is another wall. Beyond it, leaving only a nar- 
row ravine or ditch, there is still another, and the largest wall. 
A few feet distant from the wall, in the ravine, is the well of 
Damlamajeh, with the remains over it of a little dome, in the 
inside of which is an archway over the water, of massy stone- 
work. ‘The water appears to come out of a conglomeration of 
pebbles and soil. ‘The breadth from the outside of the bounda- 
ry to the inside of the last considerable mound, is 2007 feet. 
About half way between the boundary and the ravine which 
contains the well, is a hollow-w ay, about 150 feet broad, sunk 
a little below the level, and as straight as if it had been run bya 
line. It appears as if it had been closed up by building, possi- 
bly a gate-way. ‘The nature of the country outside of the out- 
ermost mound, renders it almost impossible to ascertain to what 
extent eastward vestiges of the former habitations of men, might 
be found; but there is reason to think that Nineveh extended 
still further in that direction. ‘This uneven country is about 
four miles in breadth, commencing on the eastern part of the 
enclosure on the road leading to Kermelis, and extending north 
up to the first elevations which join the Koordish mountains. 
It then comes to the river’s edge. What part of this space was 
covered by ancient Nineveh, it is now nearly impossible to 
ascertain. 

The length of the southern face of the enclosure is 2620 feet. 
At some distance from the south-east angle, is a high, abrupt 
bank, which was evidently artificial, and broken down by some 
former overflowing of the Tigris. It is forty-two feet perpen- 
dicular height, and 1150 feet long. At its western extremity it 
turns a little south, and has there also been eaten away by the 
water. On its south side is situated the village of Yaremjee, 
the inhabitants of which are of the Turcoman race. The north 
face of the mound is a prolongation of the step which rises from 
the low alluvial ground, to the higher country. Here the soil 
has been cut down to a prec ipice by the waters, and exhibits 
remains of buildings, such as layers of large stones, some with 
bitumen on them, and a few burnt bricks and tiles. Layers of 
stone-work are to be seen likewise. ‘The breadth of the mound 


is inconsiderable ; but it is difficult to say what it may have 
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been before the encroachment of the river. ‘The river has not 
come up to this bank within the memory of man. ‘There is a 
tradition that this was the pottery of Nineveh ; that it seems to 
have been a part of Nineveh is certain. Beyond, or south of 
this mound, there are no appearances of ruins. 

On the south side of the enclosure are three openings, the 
centre one of which, at least, seems to have been part of the 
original plan. A few yards from it, on the outside of the wall, 
near the Karakoosh road, is an object apparently of the highest 
antiquity. Some people, in digging for stones, had turned up 
many large hewn stones with bitumen adhering to them. ‘The 
CF a was about ten feet deep, and consisted of huge stones, 
laid in layers of bitumen and lime-mortar. ‘There were also 
some leone of red clay, which were very thick, and had be- 
come as indurated as burnt brick. The mass appeared to have 
been a foundation or superstructure. Among the rubbish were 
some pieces of coarse, unglazed pottery. It is difficult to say to 
what extent vestiges of building may exist outside the enclosures, 
the area of which may have been the royal quarter, but certain- 
ly was never suflicient for the city of Nineveh. 

The part of the western wall which extends from the southi- 
west angle to the village of Nebli Yunus, is 2094 feet. The 
whole of the western wall may be about 9000 feet. ‘The low 
ground, where it is uncultivated, along the river, is covered with 
bushes of tamarisk. The cultivation is, however, very extensive 

Such is the nature of the soil in the country north of the en- 
closure, that it is not easy to say what are ruins, and what ar 
not ; what is art converted by the lapse of ages into a semblance 
of nature, and what is merely nature, broken by the hand of 
time into ruins approaching i in their appearance those of art. 
In the bank of the river, which is much furrowed and worn into 
hillocks, there are stones, lime, and other fragments which seem 
to indicate building. Some mounds near the convent of St. 
George, and a line or mound about a hundred yards long just 
before it, are quite unequivocally artificial. The convent itself 
is situated on a mound. Other mounds are seattered in vari- 
ous directions. 


The two principal masses of ruins, both within the enclosure, 
are Nebbi Yunus and Koyunjuk. At Nebbi Yunus, there is a 
little town of about 300 houses, which is built on an ancient ar- 
tificial mound, the whole of which it does not cover. Its an- 
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tiquity is well ascertained by the remains found on digging deep 
into it; when fragme nts of brick, whole bricks, and pieces of 
gypsum, covered with inscriptions in the cuneiform character, 
are found. One of these procured by Mr. Rich, and now in 
the British museum, measures one foot and four inches in thick- 
ness, covered with writing. Many antiquities might undoubted- 
ly be found in this mound; but the greater part of it is thickly 
covered with a labyrinth of small houses, and it is only on the 
repairing or falling down of these, that such things are discovered. 
On the north, or higher end of the mound, is a mosque which 
covers what was supposed to be the tomb of Jonah. The 
mosque is a considerable building, with its flat roof about fifteen 
feet above the level of the mound on the south side, but on the 
north it rises forty feet by measurement, above the mound. On 
the east side of the court of the maanUe, there are three very 
narrow, ancient passages, one within the other, with several 
doors, or apertures, opening into each other. They appear 
as if designed for the reception of dead bodies. The length 
of the mound east and west, which juts out from Nebbi Yunus, 
is 4314 feet; its breadth north and south, 355 feet. The vil- 
lage and the tomb, are principally built on the east boundary 
wall, and a mound of parallel organic form juts out from it east- 
erly, on which is a burying-ground. The mount is ten or 
twelve feet high. ‘The tomb is on the highest part of the 
mount, and on what appears to have been the west wall, a few 
yards of which adjoin the tomb a little in front of the village, 
and on it are some graves and a very dee p well. 

The mount of Koyunjuk is of rather an irregular form, exc ept 
at its west and part of its eastern face. Its sides are very steep, 
its top nearly flat; its angles are not marked by any lantern or 
turret. The perpendicular height is forty -three feet ; the total 
circumference 7691 feet. The top does not wear the appear- 
ance of ever having been greatly higher than it is at present ; 
but it has evidently had building on it, at least round its edges. 
Stones or bricks are ploughed or dug up every where. Coarse 
stone, mortar, masonry, and floormgs, or pavements, are seen. 
Pottery and other Babylonian fragments are found ; aloo Lits of 
brick, with bitumen adhering to them. Mr. Rich discovered a 
piece of fine brick or pottery, covered with exceedingly small 
and beautiful cuneiform writing. It was of the finest kind, 
yellowish, with a polished, or hard surface, and apparently be- 
longed to one of the large cylinders. Not far from this mound, 
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an immense bas-relief, representing men and animals, covering a 
grey stone of the height of two men, was dug up, a few years 
since, from a spot a little above the surface of the ground. 

In respect to the entire ruins, Mr. Rich makes ‘the following 
general remarks: “ One thing is sufficiently obvious to the most 
careless observer, which is the equality of the age of all these 
vestiges. W hether they belonged to Nineveh or to some other 
city is another question, and one not so easily determined, but 
that they are all of the same age or character does not admit of 
a doubt. ‘The traces of building within the area are, with the 
exception of Nebbi Yunus and Koyunjuk, extremely slight ; 
and I ani now confirmed in the opinion I formed in viewing 
the ruins many years ago, that the enclosure formed only a to rt 
of a great city, probably either the citadel or royal precincts, 
perhaps both, as the practice of fortifying the residence of the 
sovereign is of very ancient origin. In the East to this day the 
dwelling of the prince, and indeed of many governors, consists 
of a number of buildings enclosed in quite a separate quarter ; 
and from what we are told of the Babylonian palaces, and see 
of that of the Seffiviyahs and of the sultan of Constantinople, 
this extent would not be too much to assign for the residence 
of the Assyrian kings.” 

Macdonald Kinneir conceived that the ruins opposite Mosul 
were those of Ninus, a city which succeeded to Nineveh, and 
not those of Nineveh itself. It is evident, however, that he 
spoke only of the central mounds ; as he states that the circum- 
ference of all the remains he saw did not exceed four miles, 
and very inexplicably observes, that he saw neither stones nor 
rubbish of any kind, though the mounds are formed altogether 
of the last. 

Mr. Buckingham spent a short time in the examination of 
these ruins in 1817. “There are,” he remarks, ‘* appearances 
of mounds and ruins extending for several miles to the south- 
ward, and still more distinctly | seen to the north of this, though 
both are less marked than the mounds of the centre. ‘The 
space between these is a level plain, over every part of the face 
of which, broken pottery, and the other usual debris of ruined 
cities, are seen scattered about.” “ From the height on which 
we stood, extending our view to a considerable distance in every 
direction, we could not certainly perceive any marked delinea- 
tion of one great outline; but mounds and smaller heaps of 
ruins were scattered widely over the plain sufficient to prove 
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that the site of the original city occupied a vast extent, notwith- 
standing that some of the latest visitors to this place have 
thought that the remains were confined to the few mounds of 
the centre only.” ‘* As we passed by the mound-called Nebbi 
Yunus, I examined with more attention, an opening recently 
made on its northern side, and here I saw, most distinctly, a 
section of masonry. ‘The bricks were apparently sun- dried, 
and in dimensions two spans long, and one span deep; they 
were of a very coarse kind, and were united by layers of com- 
mon mortar.” 















We have thus given the most important information, which 
weghave been able to procure, in relation to this celebrated city. 
No very late traveller, within our knowledge, has visited the 
ruins which have been described. ‘The question whether these 
ruins will prove to be the actual remains of the Nineveh of the 
Hebrew prophets, which Mr. Rich and others, have conjectur- 
ed with so much probability, may hereafter be put at rest by 
the researches of still more fortunate travellers. 
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Tar portion of mankind who acquire distinction and influ- 
ence, ordmarily choose to themselves some profession or course 
of life, in which they think they can exert themselves to the best 
advantage. Some ‘prefer the life of a soldier; some devote 
themselves to politics ; some to science and literature, some to 
the arts, some to trade, and some to the sacred interests of re- 
ligion. Of those who take the last as their appropriate calling, 
a part labor in the field of intellectual theology ; a part, choose 
a life of prayer and contemplation ; and a part, employ them- 
selves in works of active goodness. 

Had men, previously to our Lord’s appearance in the flesh, 
been called on to consider, how he would probably occupy 
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himself while an inhabitant of our world, different anticipations, 
doubtless, would have been conceived on that subject. While 
he had not as yet lived among men, there was room for a diver- 
sity of opinion as to what probably would be the manner of his 
life. Some we know were prepared by their tastes and their 
hopes to conclude at once that he would be a great military 
commander, and would fill the world with the fame of his bat- 
tles and his victories. ‘Some doubtless would have expected 
that he would take chief rank among economists and statesmen. 
Some would have thought all pursuits unworthy of him, but 
those of philosophy and learning. And some, enamored them- 
selves of sacred science, would have deemed it reproachful to a 
person of such high and intelligent sanctity, to suppose that his 
pursuit would be any other than that of a retired and laborious 
student and commentator of the inspired writings. 

His life on the earth is now past. ‘The Word has been made 
flesh, and has dwelt with men ; and how he spent his days, af- 
ter his entrance into public life, we are particularly informed. 
A summary of the account which has been given us, is con- 
tained in the simple declaration of the sacred historian,* that he 
went about doing good. He found himself in an afflicted and 
needy world, and he devoted himself to works of mere y- Man- 
kind about him were ignorant, and he taught the mm ; the “y were 
depraved, and he reclaimed them ; they were in sorrow, and he 
comforted them; they were disease sd, and he healed them: 
they were oppresse d, and he delivered them. He performed 
these offices of benevolence, not only indirectly, by the agency 
of others, but by his own pe ‘rsonal and inde fatizable labors. 
He did not fix himself in one place, and require those who 
needed his aid to find him out, and come to him, and wait his 
convenience ; but led an itinerant and migratory life, seeking 
out spheres and occasions of beneficent action, by exploratory 
and pedestrian journeys. He passed in this manner, not a por- 
tion only, but the whole of his public life. Nothing could di- 
vert him from this course ; — not ungrateful neglect from the 
objects of his kindness ; not his deep personal necessities ; not 
the greatest providential discouragements ; not unrelenting per- 
secution and constant peril of life. He met unkindness, oppo- 
sition and danger in every form; he met them unmoved ; and 
having lived for man, he ‘closed his peculiar course by ascend- 


* Acts 10: 38. 
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ing the cross as his substitute, and dying to redeem him from the 
guilt and the curse of sin. 

In this manner did Christ pass his days on earth ; who would 
previously have concluded that such would have been his w ay 
of life? Yet here let us ask two questions ; First, was it nota 
manner of life which became him? On this point there can 
now be but one opinion. ‘The whole world must give the ques- 
tion an affirmative answer. Whatever might have been thought 
before, now that we know what our Saviour’s life was, it appears 
so manifestly becoming the purity and elevation of his character, 
in all respects, that we would never think of bringing any other 
mode of life into comparison with it, as proper to be pursued by 
him. The life then of Christ, was such as became him. The 
other question is, Was it such, as, in their measure, and making 
due allowance for difference of relations and circumstances, 
would become his disciples? Although we are well aware, 
that this question is already answered also, in the affirmative, by 
the conscience of the reader, we do not deem it needless to set 
forth the evidences on which an intelligent answer to it must 
rest. ‘This, therefore, we purpose to do, as far as we can with- 
in the limits of the present article. 

Let us, however, to prevent mistake, premise one explanato- 
ry remark. Possibly the reader has already raised in his own 
mind, i inquiries like the follow! ing: How can I pattern after the 
life of Christ? I have not his resources, and his powers. He 
had not any domestic cares and responsibilities. It is impossi- 
ble I should be all the time direc tly occupied, in what are called 
works of beneficence. I shall, moreover, deny the faith, and be 
worse than an infidel, if | do not make provision for myself and 
my household. ‘These things are indeed so; but let them not 
be perverted. Be it, that you cannot do as much good, or 
spend as much time in works of direct beneficence, as did your 
Lord and Master; you can put yourself absolutely under the 
law of beneficence ; and make doing good the grand object of 
your life ; and w hile faithful in asceinplahithg that object, to the 
duties of your calling, and the claims of domestic relatives, you 
may give the entire remainder of time and substance, to deeds 
of active goodness; and thus may you have the whole of life 
stamped with beneficence. ‘The extent to which men can em- 
ploy themselves in direct offices of beneficence, varies with dif- 
ferent persons. Some must give almost their whole time to 
providing for their families or themselves. Some can spare 
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several hours of every day ; and some have their whole life at 
their disposal, and can devote themselves absolutely to works of 
mercy. All, however, can live under the control of the benefi- 
cent principle ; all can be actuated by that principle, and not 
merely by blind instinct or cold responsibility, even in domestic 
duties and labors ; all, in this way, can make the whole of life 
one scene of beneficent action. ‘The demand is, that ever) 
Christian be, to the extent of his ability, a practical philanthro- 
pist ; be such in his heart, such in his closet, such in his family , 
such in his neighborhood, such in the world ; in short, that he 
make doing goed to his fellow creatures, however related to 
them, the distinct object and purpose of his existence on earth. 
This is the demand; what Christian, with the consent of his 
own conscience, can resist it? Let us now prosecute the sub- 
Jeet. 
It is one of the known ends of Christ’s living and acting 
in “ presence of his disciples, to show them by his example 
how they ought to live, and how they must live, “if the “y would 
make good their claim to be regarde 1d as his sincere followers. 
He left them an example, that they should follow his steps. 
Peculiar as his way of living was, he went before them in that 
way as their exemplar and leader. ‘They saw in his singular 
life of beneficence, what commanded their wonder, their confi- 
dence, their worship; but they also saw THE PATTERN to which 
their own lives should be conformed ; a pattern shown them 
expressly for their imitation. — We would say this with empha- 
sis, because it seems to have almost escaped consideration. It 
has been commonly thought that Christ should be imitated by 
his disciples, in his meekness, patie nee, gentleness and other 
passive virtues, but has it been the general opinion that they 
should also resemble him in that course of self-denying be nefi- 
cence, the fulfilment of which furnished the occasions of his ex- 
ercising these qualities? If Christians have been resigned un- 
der the bereavements and trials which are common to man, the} 
have been commended as being like their Lord. We do not 
deny the justness of the c ommendation, as far as there is ground 
for it ; ; but simply ask whether the resemblance should hold in 
nothing more than the manner of meeting common providential 
discipline? Should it be limited to, or chiefly consist in the 
passive virtues? Christ was contented, meek, unresisting, 
prayerful ; and so should be his disciples : But Christ also lived 
not for himself, but bare the sorrows and afflictions of man, and 
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gave his strength and life to works of active goodness: Should 
not his disciples do the same? Where do we learn that his 
example in this respect, was not set to be imitated? It has 
been admired ; it has been greatly praised ; why should it not 
have been followed ? 

It is the universal conviction, that such a life as that of our 
Saviour’s in such a world as this, is the hichest and best which 
can be lived ; and hence the unquestionable fitness between his 
life and the perfection of his character. But this shows demon- 
stratively that Christ’s mode of life should be chosen by his fol- 
lowers. Had it not been his design to show them by Ais man- 
ner of life, what theirs should be, yet they could not intelligent- 
ly and seriously reflect on that specimen of living among men, 
without feeling a conviction that the »y ought to imitate it. It is 
unquestionably the best mode of spendi ne life, and the rational 
nature of man inclines him to what he knows to be the hizhest 
and best. ‘The desire of perfection, however far he may be 
from perfection itself, is wrought in his being. Let a man do 
a thing, and then find that he might have done better, and if 
true to his nature, he will regret that he did not perform the 
better deed. Let him have a greater and a less good before 
him soliciting his preference, and he will do violence to himself 
if he does not choose the greater. ‘The perfection, therefore, of 
our Saviour’s life, instead of being a reason why it should not, 
is the highest possible reason, why it should be imitated by his 
followers. And of the force of this reason they cannot but be 
sometimes conscious. As they look upon that life of perfect 
beneficence, the very law of their ber ing prompts them to pat- 
tern after it; and if they decline, or just in so far as they do 
decline, that law condemns them for doing so: And many a 
professed Christian passes his lifetime, under a consciousness 
more or less vivid, that he is hastening to the retributions of 
eternity with the sentence of this law in full force against him. 
How many members are there of the christian church, who while 
they live for self-advancement or self-indulgence, and cannot 
help remembering how different from theirs was the life of Je- 
sus Christ, know better than if an angel’s tongue had told them, 
that there is no way of justifying their mode of passing away 
their days. —They may not reflect very definitely on the sub- 
ject, but the subject though ke “pt ata distance, and in the shade, 
has a face of terror to their hearts, and haunts them in the aight 
season, and sometimes troubles them amid the activities and 
pursuits of the day. 
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3. That Christ’s way of living in this world, should as far as 
practicable be chosen by his followers, is the natural influence 
from the essential conformity, the spiritual oneness, which ac- 
cording to Scripture subsists, between them and him. They 
were, from eternity, predestinated to be conformed to his image 
and this, their high election, is made sure in the day of their 
second birth, when they are taken out of the corrupt human 
mass, and fashioned into the likeness of the great Refiner and 
Purifier himself. Now what should be hence concluded re- 
specting their external conversation and behavior among men ? 
Like Christ, in spirit or the inner life, shall they be unlike him 
in the manner of their outward life? Let due allowance be 
made for remaining imperfection and the weakness of the flesh; 
still there is substantial oneness with Christ in the inner man o! 
the heart, and shal] there not be substantial oneness with him 
also, in conduct and external development? Is natural expec- 
tation in this case groundless? Is the connection here dissolved 
between the cause and its effect? Must we not adhere to the 
rule, by their fruits ye shall know them, though by doing so, 
we should be obliged to admit that the malignant remark of in- 
fidelity is true, that there e are no such persons as Christians on 
earth ? 

4. That the life of Christians in this world should, like that 
of their Lord, be a life of beneficence, is a conviction which 
must at once seize any mind, that with a just idea of christian 
character, associates a recollection of the real state of the world. 
There was nothing arbitrary in Christ’s choosing the mode of 
life he pursued ; and, there is nothing arbitrary in the requisition 
that Christians should imitate it. The ex xample of Christ was 
but true virtue developing itself fitly in the circumstances in 
which he found himself when his dw elling was with men. It 
was a form, which holiness, carried out into just action, in such 
a world as ours, naturally assumes, Holiness is benevolence ; 
but how can benevolence with eyes to see, and ears to hear, 
and feet to walk, and hands to help, refrain in such a world as 
this, from active and sel{-denying exertions to do good ?, Whethi- 
er we might innocently give ourselyes up to quiet contempla- 
tions, or private indulgences, or projects for increasing our per- 
sonal possessions, if we were among a race of sinless and happy 
beings, we need not inquire; but can we pretend to benevo- 
lence, and live for any such purpose, while we have our resi- 
dence amidst such scenes and circumstances as those in which 
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we are passing our days? ‘Too few even of Christians appear 
to be aware of their circumstances. How little do any of us 
reflect that we cannot go abroad into the streets, without pass- 
ing by some habitation of beggary, of disease, or of death ; or, 
what is worse, of ignorance and crime, where benevolence might 
be doing works of goodness, at which angels would renew their 
songs of praise ? While we are sitting together in the sanctua- 
ry, or rejoicing in the society of our frie nds, or pursuing our gain- 
ful business, how seldom or how slightly do we think, that men, 

not far distant from us, are groaning life aw ay in want and dine 
tress, in dungeons and in chains; and that widows and or- 
phans, paupers, prisoners, slaves, and others ready to per rish, 

far and near, and all the world over, are by their deep necessi- 
ties crying aloud for our pity and our assistance! And more 
heart-rending still, that nearly the whole world are lying in the 
chains and under the curse of sin; and generation after genera- 
tion are led captive of the great destroye r, at his will, mto the 
prisons of eternal death! But should ‘Christians be thus un- 
mindful that it is in such a world they have their dwelling? If 
nothing could be done by them to alleviate human wrete hedness, 

they might well forbear beneficent effort. and live for other pur- 
poses than to do good to men. But as this is a world of hope as 
well as of sorrow, and as we have, through the bounty of Prov- 
idence and the sacrifice of Christ, ample remedies for both the 
temporal and spiritual ills of man, where is our benevolence, if 
we do not exert ourselves to make full proof of these remedies ? 
Must it not astonish the holy angels to see benevolent beings in 
our circumstances unemployed in doing good? Is it strange 
that in these circumstances our Saviour should have devoted 
himself to works of mercy and compassion? Where is the vi- 
gor of piety in the church, when but here and there can a Chris- 
tian be found who lives only to be useful to his perishing fellow 
men, and he passes too often for little better than a well mean- 
ms. enthusiast ! 

As the will or main purpose of God concerning his peo- 
ing: in all that he has done and is doing for them, by his Son, 
his Spirit, his servants, his word and ordinances, and his high 
Providence, is their sanctification or personal holiness ; and as 
holiness, in such circumstances as ours, naturally takes the form 
of BENEFICENCE, it is evident, that what God is chiefly intent 
upon, in all things, respecting us, is that our life should be a life 
of active goodness. 
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But we are not left to learn this by inference. The S ~~ 
tures declare it expressly, and with the strongest emphasis. [1 
is the import of that saying of Christ, the saying, not so much 
of his lips on any one oc casion, as of his whole ministry and ap- 
pearance among men, — “it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” What else too is the import of our being created in 
Christ unto good works ; and of Christ’s giving himself for us, 
that he might purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works ; and of that superlative praise which every part of 
Scripture conspires to bestow upon the very life of which we 
speak ; prophets, apostles, and louder than ‘all the rest, Christ 
himself, joining in the inspired chorus of commendation ; And 
above all, what is the drift and meaning of that grand prediction 
of our Saviour,* that acts of beneficence will be the test and 
touchstone of eternal destiny, at the last wreat day? Has not 
God spoken decisively enough, as to what it is, he would have 
his people employ themselves about, during the short season of 
= mortal life ? 

It is a high argument why all Christians should make the 
se of Christ the model of their own, that it is only by means of 
practical beneficence on their part, that C hristianity can advance 
among mankind. That it is the design of its author that this di- 
vine religion should become universal, and that it will in fact, be- 
come so, should be no more doubted, than it is true, and is alike 
needful to all men. Further, that it is to become universal by 
the instrumentality of Christians themselves, is as certain as the 
truth of any fact or doctrine which it contains. But the pre- 
cise sort of instrumental influence which Christians should main- 
ly rely on for its propagation, seems not to have been well un- 
derstood, or well considered, since the gospel’s primitive triumph. 
That triumph was, under the divine blessing, the achievement, 
not of discussion, or controversy, or intellectual labors, but of 
active goodness. Christians, not the apostles only, but private 
Christians, of both sexes and of every condition, in accordance 
with the last solemn charge of their Lord, devoted themselves, 
collectively and personally, to the spreading of Christianity ove r 
the world. And what was their plan for carrying the w ork on? 
They had no plan, but such as the living spring of benevolence 
in their own breasts suggested to every one; the plan of holy 
love longing to honor its great Benefac tor, by living, and, if ne eds 
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be, dying, as he did, for the present and eternal well being of 
mankind. They had none of our means and facilities for com- 
bined action ; no press, almost no books; (the christian faith, 

it has been truly said, is not unknown to have spread all over 
Asia, ere any gospel or epistle,was seen in writing ;) no con- 
nection with, no countenance from the State; no opportunities 
even for free intercommunion among themselves: no patronage 
but that of heaven; no impulse of sectarian zeal; no motives 
of personal advantage. ‘They went individually to work, under 
the influence of one spirit — that spirit in their Saviour, which 
made him such a martyr in the cause of man. It is granted, 

and should not be overlooked, that there were imperfections in 
the first Christians ; they had their personal faults ; there were 
errors too, among them ; their doctrinal faith, in some very im- 
portant points, was imperfectly defined, and in others it was er- 
roneous ; they were annoyed by phi ilosophical spec ulations ; 

some of their great teachers held notions, which, had t! 1ey lived 
in other times, would have subje cted them to excision from the 
church. But they abounded in that charity which is the end of 
the gospel, and is better and more enduring than faith ; they 
loved one another, and they loved and lived for the welfare of 
their fellow men. And marred as the record of their acts is, 
by various sorts of blemishes, it is, as a whole, so brightened 
and sanctified by the accounts it contains of their matchless be- 
neficence, that the annals of the world furnish no parallel to it. 
How pleasant would it be, were there time, to collect in one 
view, the evidences of their strange phil unthrophy ; but we must 
not stay to attempt this; let us only call to mind the success of 
their mode of evangelism. ‘The world in requital for their self- 
sacrificing charity, accounted them as sheep for the slaughter, and 
pursued them with fire, and sword, and eve ry means of death 
and torture ; but the influence of their beneficent spirit could 
not be overcome; it prevailed over whatever was adverse 
among themselves; it covered the multitude of their imperfec- 
tions ; it turned the very violence of the world in their favor ; 
and their religion, after three centuries of bloody persecution, 
became the religion of civilized man. Their mode of spreading 
Christianity should be adopted in our day. It is the appointed 
mode, the best mode, the only adequate mode. It should be 
adopted forthwith throughout every partof christendom. Some 
seem to think that Christianity cannot spread, until our theology 
becomes purer, and our biblical literature is improved ; some 
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suppose the reformation of civil government, and men’s notions 
of human rights an indispensable preliminary. Some ascribe 
the general stagnation of the gospel to one thing, and some to 
another ; but whatever of truth there may be in the opinions of 
different persons, on the subject, the main difficulty is palpalily 
manifest. Let reformation proceed as fast as possible ; what- 

ever is wrong in theor y or practice, in church or State, should 
be corrected ; but let all be reformed, and reformed perfectly, 
that needs reformation ; still, if C hristians do not, as once the, 
did, give their own selves to the work of the Lord, and by indi- 
vidual examples of active goodness, by living and laboring in 
their own persons, for the temporal and eternal welfare of man- 
kind, make their light so to shine before men, that they seeing 
their good works may glorify God, we should not think ‘that the 
conversion of the world is drawi ing nigh. So Scripture in many 
places* teaches us ; and so should we conclude from our own re- 
flection. It is not enough that we support societies for reform- 
ing and enlightening mankind ; this we may do, and yet indi- 
vidually be specimens not of self-denying beneficence, but of 
luxurious and splendid living; we must all, male and fe male, 


= 3 


old and young, make doing good in the world, the purpose of 
life, the object of existence. The world may be adequately 


supplied with the Scriptures and other books ; with schools and 
churches and preachers ; but all will not suffice: The general 
unbelief of men will never be overcome, while Christians them- 
selves seem in truth unbelievers, as they always will seem in 
the eyes of the world, while their lives are not those of active 
beneficence. Their religion demands such lives of them, and 
demands this so strenuously, that how they can sincerely believe 
it themselves, and live so much like others, the world cannot be 
made to comprehend. Let them insist as they please that their 
principles should be judged of, irrespectively ‘of their practice, 
the world will not yield to them here: they must have deeds, 
not professions ; examples, not precepts; charity, not know- 
ledge. — The doctrines of our religion must put on the living 
forms of love, and move to and fro among men in these winning 
forms, and demonstrate their divinity before the eyes of all, by 
fruits of goodness after their own kind. The doctrines, that 
men are exposed to endless miseries, — that Christ died to save 


* See Matt. 5: 13 and 14, compared with 16. 1 Pet. 2: 12. John 15: 
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them ;—that they must, in order to be saved, repent and be- 
lieve the gospel,—that the things of this life are vanity, and 
eternity alone worth a serious thought, — that death is followed 
by the judgment, and the judgment by doom in hell or heaven, 
unchangeable and everlasting — these simple doctrines, must as- 
sert themselves not in books and creeds only, but in correspon- 
dent practice ; and no practice is correspondent, the world will 
always think, short of a life devoted to the business of saving 
men. 

. It is thought by some, as I have already remarked, that 
Christianity can never prevail, till our theology is improved. 
“ Our interpretation of Christianity,” it is said,* “‘ may be good, 
and may be pure enough for private use ; it may be good in the 
closet, good as the source of the motives of common life, and 
good as the ground of hope in death, and yet may be altogether 
unfit for conquest, and triumph.” I shali not controvert this 
supposition. Let it be assumed that our interpretation of Chris- 
tianity is so unfit ; that indefinite misconceptions affecting the 
divine character and government, or that certain modes of feel- 
ing, generated in evil days and still uncorrected, exist and ope- 
rate to benumb the impulsi ive and expansive energies of the gos- 
pel. Be the fact so;— it is a mighty argument in favor of 
that improvement in our practical religion on which I am insist- 
ing. Ifthe world must wait in its sin and ruin, until our theo- 
logical views be corrected, we should be at the business of cor- 
recting them with all possible diligence. But how are they to 
be corrected? Is there any room for hesitation in giving an 
answer to this question ¢ How is our theology, our interpreta- 
tion of Christianity to receive the needful improvement ? By 
revising the ancient systems of divinity, comparing them with 
the modern, and framing other systems ‘under the advantages of 
greater light, and a purer philosophy ? By philological stu- 
dies, and the application of juster hermeneutical principles in 
explaining the sacred text?) By a minuter analysis of subjects, 
by free discussion, by controversy and debate? By the multi- 
plication of books and writers and theological schools ?— With- 
out meaning to say aught against such expedients, I cannot but 
ask, if these be the means, on which we must chiefly rely ? 
How much longer then must the world remain perishing for 
lack of vision? After trying such means more than a thousand 


* Fanaticism, p. 514, 
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years, behold Christians still without a sufficiently pure theolo- 
gy ; divided, and angrily contending among themselves about 
doctrine ; some anathematizing and seceding from others ; and 
new sects and theories multiplying almost daily! Has the right 
way been followed in order to attain and propagate just views 
in theology? We might pause in our reply, if a voice from 
heaven had not put the reply into our lips. A mistake, a strange 
mistake has been made. ‘The light of true knowledge in divine 
things, shines with greatest purity and brightness, not in the 
cloister of the recluse, the study of the scholar, the groves of 
philosophy, the halls of sacred science, but in the open and wide 
field where active goodness performs its journeys and its labors. 

On that field assuredly, more than any where else on earth, rests 
the sunlight of spiritual truth. There, is to be found the light 
of life, in which heavenly minds rejoice, the light of God's 
countenance, the illumination of the Spirit, — that which alone 
deserves to be called light. He it is who best knows the truth, 
and will know it more and more, who doeth the will of God. 
It is not he who studies or thinks, but he who loveth, that 
knoweth God, for God is Love. If Christians would cease 
their unseemly strife among themselves, and subject their hearts 
and minds to the dominion of holy love ;— that is, if they would 
put the truth, as far as they know it, into just practice ;— they 
would forthwith find themselves walking in the light, and all 
would soon be light, both in the church and in the world. Let 
no one think this an extravagant or an idle remark. It will bear 
to be reflected on. Let the first principles of the gospel, that 
men are ruined sinners, that Christ died to save them, that by 
repentance, and faith in Christ they may be saved, that the re- 
newing Spirit has come, and that God waits to give effect to 
christian prayers and pains ; — let these first truths live and flour- 
ish, instead of being almost disowned, in the lives of Christians ; 
and what a commentary on our general Christianity would then 
be furnished ; what obscurity would be removed from the Scrip- 
tures ; how soon would philosophy correct its mistakes, and re- 
pent of its vain self-reliance ; the watchmen would see eye to 
eye ; the confusions and contradictions of ages would be gone ; 
the sun of heaven would rise on the earth ; and the waves of 
spiritual knowledge would roll from land to ‘land, like waves of 
the mighty deep. 

Yet let no one understand me, as intending by these remarks 
to dissuade from intellectual labors ; far otherwise is my object. 
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My meaning is, that these and all other labors in the life of a 
Christian, should be developments of cHaruity, the fruit of the 
beneficent principle. Paul studied and wrote, as well as jour- 
neyed and toiled night and day, in direct efforts to save men ; 
but he sought to save men, not the less diligently for his deep 
meditations and divine manuscripts ; nay, these meditations and 
manuscripts themselves, were the direct product of the same 
spirit of beneficence which suggested every undertaking of his 
life, and carried him triumphantly through it. I mean that it 
should be with every Christian in this respect, (teacher, pastor, 
missionary, as well as private church members, male and female), 
exactly as it was with Paul the apostle. If they think, if they 
write, if they speak, the beneficent principle must guide their 
thought, their pen, their tongue ; and in all the rest of their life, 
it must be too notorious to be questioned, that they live in no 
form for themselves, but for the good of mankind and the glory 
of God. I mean that it is only where and while it is thus with 
Christians, that there is any hope for much improveni nt in sa- 
cred science, from any efforts and arrangements, which they may 
make to that end. Let theology be cultivated, however elabo- 
rately, apart from labors of love, the end for which all Chris- 
tian truth was revealed, — apart from self-denying exertions to 
save men, apart from the effusions of the Spirit and the scenes 
of revivals, and it will be a theology, an interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, to be anathematized as another gospel, — the wisdom 
of an aspiring philosophy, invested with the garb, and claiming 
the sacredness of the gospel of Christ, in order the more effect- 
ually to subvert and explode it. 

8. Whether we moat have a purer theology or not, before 
Christianity can nt Sg there can be no doubt that there must 
be a general, and ; 1 great improvement in christian charac- 
ter; and what is the way to effect this improvement, is an in- 
quiry, inferior in importance to no other that can occupy the at- 
tention of Christians of this age. ‘To give the true answer to 
it, is to propound the doctrine of this article. Two plans for 
improving christian character have been tried; one aiming to 
accomplish the object more directly, the other more indirectly ; ; 
one, rather by leading the mind to introverted thought upon its 
own imperfections and wants, and to immediate and self-stimu- 
lated reaches after higher attainments; the other rather by 
turning the mind’s regards to things out of itself — things adapt- 
ed to enlarge and exalt it, by their intrinsic excellence. The 
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one in short, relying chiefly on a life of meditative abstraction 
and devotion; the other, on a life consecrated to offices of ac- 
tive goodness. On the first plan, the cloister, the still and 
peaceful closet, is the chief sphere of effort ; on the second, the 
wide and evil world, where all is suited to put living virtue to 
the test, and excite the beneficent principle mto constant exer- 
cise. The former of these plans has been adopted by the re- 
cluses and pietists of all ages ; the latter was the plan of Christ 
and his first disciples. ‘The latter, unquestionably is the true 
plan. It accords with the genius of vital religion. ‘The first 
pulsations of the divine life in the soul of a Christian are pulsa- 
tions of the beneficent principle. That same pure love which 
he then begins to exercise towards God, whom he does not see 
spontaneously flows forth also, in affectionate desires and kind 
actions towards his fellow-men, whom he does see; and he 
cannot but long that the new and divine joy of which he is con- 
scious, should be shared by every creature under heaven. 
What course now should be taken by the new born child of 
grace, to attain to a full and large development of the spiritual 
affections and powers? Should he shut himself out from all 
intercourse and connection with a dying world ? or devote him- 
self to the salvation of that world? By doing the first, would 
he not stifle the very breath of the spiritual life, and make j 
impossible for him ever to become a full grown and vigorous 
Christian? By doing the last, and continuing as he begins, hi 
would always retain the first simplicity of his spirit, and become 
certainly, a specime n of christian manhood and strength, » hich h 
the eyes of all saints in heaven and earth, would rejoice to be- 
hold. ‘This we know from express and manifold testimonies of 
Scripture* would be the result ; and it is not difficult to under- 
stand Aow the result, under the divine blessing, would come to 
pass. Self-consecrated to doing good, as the end of his exist- 
ence upon earth, the excellency of his chosen object of life, 
must be a law of his being, be continually and more and more, 
imprinting itself on his heart, and thus, after a while, he cannot 
but acquire great elevation of character, and be a man of God. 
He will as a matter of course, | might almost say of necessity 
avoid those things which commonly hinder growth in grace, 
and mar God’s likeness in the soul. He can take no part in 
religious contentions, the great bane of spiritual improvement ; 


* 2 Peter I: 8, ete. 
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or in those philosophical refinements and subtilties, which work 
doubt and corruption in the mind. He has no time to give to 

those idle conversations, and companies, which grieve the Holy 

Spirit, and pollute the conscience. In the best manner possi- 
ble, he has armed himself against the insidious invasions of ava- 
rice, and the pride of life, the irascible passions, the i impure af- 
fections, and all those fleshly lusts which war against the soul. 

The purpose for which he lives raises him too near to heav en, 

in the tone and cast of his spirit, to admit of his being much an- 

noyed by these temptations. 1 hardly need add that it also ex- 
poses him most advantageously to the influence of whatever 

tends to elevate and ennoble the soul. — He will be led by his 
object of life, more constantly than any other man, to consult 
the sacred Scriptures ; and he will consult them in a manner 

better adapted than that of the most minute philologist, to in- 
form him of their true meaning, and bring all his faculties and 
feelings under their sanctifying power. ‘This results from the 
coincidence of the end for which he lives, with the end, — the 
just spirit and scope, of the Scriptures. As they were given 
not to afford materials for criticism and comment, but that the 
man of God might be thoroughly furnished unto good works, 

he who abounds in such works, learns by experience the true 
meaning of Scripture; and what knowledge is equal to that 
gained by experience ? 

Besides, he who pursues a life of beneficence, is constantly 
obeying the truth, and of all modes of inculcating truth on the 
heart, obedience to it is the most efficacious. It is, as it were, 
an impersonation of truth, giving it a shape and a body, which, 
better than any sermon, shows what it is; and being done by 
the man himself, it being his own action, that truth manifests ji- 
self by, who has equal advantages for understanding and feeling 
it? Such a man is all the while preaching to himself, and 
preaching with a power which an angel’s tongue might not be 
able to exert. And he stands before all others, too, in the ex- 
ercise and benefit of prayer. His daily consideration of the 
state of the world, his personal intercourse with human want 
and wretchedness, gives him constantly new matter for prayer, 
makes him particular and minute in his requests, and sincere and 
importunate in his manner of preferring them ; and his seasons 
of devotion, instead of being passed in supplications about his 
own wants and comforts, and these perhaps, for the most part, 
perfunctory and insincere, are like those of Christ and the first 
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Christians, which we read of in the gospel and in the Acts, 
Time forbids that I should pursue this amplification. Enough 
has been said to show, that it is not in the still and shady recess, 
but abroad in the hbehisetions of men, in the haunts of mise ry 
and guilt, amidst privations and sufferings, not self-inflicted, but 
incurred in doing good, that the formative influences exert them- 
selves, which make Christians after the pattern and standard of 
the primitive times. Who can think that such a character as that 
of Paul or John, or the blessed Jesus, the true exemplar of al! 
who bear his name, might have been formed any otherwise, 
than amidst efforts and sufferings for the good of mankind 
There are in our day a Gutzlaff and a few names more, of 
great hearted Christians, and in what circumstances have these 
persons acquired their unwonted conformity to their Lord? 
Let us give good heed to the answer: “In labors more abun- 
dant; in journeyings often ; in perils of waters ; in perils of 
robbers ; in perils by the heathen ; in perils in the wilderness ; 
in perils in the sea; in weariness and painfulness ; in watchings 
often ; in hunger and thirst ; in cold and nakedness.” Never 
did, never can, a life of contemplation make such men as Gutz- 
laff, and Martyn, and Brainerd. We shall lament in vain over 
the imperfections in christian character, while Christians content 
themselves with their present style and standard of living. All 
our censures and complaints ; all our lectures on prayer and 
fasting ; all our associations for spiritual improvement ; all our 
measures and contrivances of reform, will be in vain, until Chris- 
tians can be induced to rise out of the dust of a self-seeking, and 
self-indulgent way of life, put on the garments of love, and 
make works of active goodness, their business under the sun. 

9. We might omit to mention, as an argument toa life of be- 
neficence, that it is of all lives the happiest, if we merely had 
respect to the happiness which Christians themselves would 
find in this way of living. But there is a vastly higher reason 
why this consideration should be urged. Christianity will not 
triumph while Christians individually and collectively remain as 
they are, and since the primitive times, have been, in respect to 
happiness. Christianity in document is peace, joy, blessedness 
itself; need I say what for the most part Christianity is, and has 
been in this respect, in the lives of its professors? So long as 
the world shall see Christians disquieted in spirit; corroded by 
earthly cares ; at variance among themselves ; harassed by mis- 
givings and fears respecting their own salvation, and apparently 
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finding little or no pleasure in the services of their religion and 
the promises and prospects which it sets before them—so long 
as the christian church presents such a spectacle to the world, 
its testimony and its labors in behalf of Christianity, will be of 
small avail. ‘The reason lies deep in the nature of man. 

As the unhappiness of Christians arises from the faintness and 
indefiniteness of the divine image in the -mselves, and as this 
proceeds from their not exercising the grace given them, in 
courses of beneficent action, a life of beneficence would cure 
the evil. It would abolish the effect by removing the cause. It 
would fill Christians with the peace of God, by nourishing and 
strengthening the life of God in their souls. But it w ould con- 
tribute to their happiness also, ina more direct manner. ‘There 
is often unspeakable joy in the mere exercise of the beneficent 
principle. It is more blessed, many times, to give than to re- 
ceive, in the very act itself of giving. But it is ‘the fruit of the 
action that yields the greatest blessedness. He who performs 
a work of true benevolence, opens for himself a fountain of pure 
joy, which will continue to flow when the heavens and the 
earth are no more. Even if the work be eventually unavailing 
to him or them for whom it was done, it will not be so to the 
doer. God’s word and power, are the security that he shall be 
blessed, and blessed forever in his deed. What delight must 
this consideration of itself give to the man who lives only to do 
good? He has, however, other sources of joy. His benefi- 
cence is not in vain in respect to the objects of it. God is with 
the man who gives himself to works of goodness, and adds to 
those works, an effectual blessing. And what joy can be com- 
pared to his, who, as he works, finds almighty goodness work- 
ing with him, and giving him success ; the hearts of widows and 
orphans singing for joy; the disconsolate comforted ; the bro- 
ken-hearted healed ; poor and degraded families raised to respec- 
tability and peace ; captives and prisoners rejoicing in their 
chains, if not delivered from them ; the dead made alive again ; 
the lost found ; is it possible for the human mind to know j joy 
like his, whom God makes the means of results like these ? The 
great German astronomer had a strange ecstasy of delight, after 
makinz his celebrated discovery: ‘ Eighteen months ago,” said 
he, “I saw the first ray of light, three months since I saw the 
day ; a few days ago, | saw the sun himself, of most admirable 
beauty. Nothing can restrain me. I yield to the sacred fren- 
zy. I dare ingenuously confess that | have stolen the golden 
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vessels of the Egyptians, (alluding to the ideas of Ptolemy on 
the same subject,) and I will build of them a tabernacle to my 
God. If you pardon me, | rejoice ; if you reproach me, I can 
endure it ; the die is thrown, I write a book to be read, whether 
by the present or by future ages, it matters not. It can wait 
for a reader a century, if God himself waited six thousand years 

for an observer of his works ;” a most remarkable instance : 
pleasure in intellectual pursuits! But yet a mere flash, and 

an inferior kind, compared with the pleasures of ieee. 
Those pleasures are of a celestial refinement, and endure, and 
increase, uatil they become an ocean of eternal joy. 

10. We will terminate these remarks with a single suggestion 
more. He only lives for eternity who lives a life of beneficence. 
Other men may obtain perhaps. the pardon of their sins, may 
themselves be saved, as it were by fire, while their works are 
burnt up! ‘The man of active goodness and he alone, is using 
his present faculties and possessions, so as to make them posi- 
tively productive to himself in the end. ‘The provision which 
men make for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof; their efforts 
to raise themselves in worldly society, to become great and re- 
nowned, and to lay up treasures on earth; their very medita- 
tions and prayers, which are not the fruit of the beneficent prin- 
ciple, transmit no good influences, as far as themselves are 
concerned, beyond the grave. ‘The results of all other human 
doings, as to their authors at least, either terminate with the brief 
day of this life, or follow them into eternity as sources of pain. 
All, all is gone, as to their authors, when their authors them- 
selv es pass away hence. What, as to their authors, are all the 
great acquisitions and achievements of the mighty dead, who 
did not spend life in doing good? ‘The great writers of ancient 
and modern times; the Homers, the Maros, the Tullys, the 
Shakspeares, the Miltons, the Bacons, what as to them, ex- 
cept in so far as doing good was their business, are the products 
of their genius and labor. They are gone, where their splendid 
or profound performances, can avail them nothing. Their 
works have not followed, and never will follow them. Soon 
also their works themselves will perish. — Who then in sober 
truth is now living wisely for himself? Who is the prudent 
man, who foreseeth the evil and hideth himself? Who is laying 
up for himself a good foundation against the time to come? 
Who is it that with any self-consistency, can censure the spend- 
thrift, the reckless profligate, as a waster of time and strength 
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and substance? Is man truly an immortal being? Is there 
another life ; and a judgment after death? Is there truth in the 
Bible? Is the religion of Christ no fable? That is the ques- 
tion on which this argument turns ; give that question an affir- 
mative answer; and all, all are wasters, wasters of whatever 
they are, or have, who are not using whatever they have and 
are, so as to glorify God by doing good to man. 

It is not impossible that some will deem the strain of these 
remarks high wrought and visionary — the fruit of ardor rather 
than intelligence, of enthusiasm, more than good sense. To 
those who are disposed to think thus, the writer would observe, 
that though it would doubtless be as unavailing, as it would be 
unbecoming in him to say a word in vindication of his own so- 
briety of mind i n this article, he has certainly a right to ex- 
pect that his te Ha will show themselves sober-minded in 
judging of the considerations which have been set before them. 
He has a right to request, and does respectfully and earnestly 
request, that they review these considerations, one by one, and 
specify which should be discarded as defective in logic or in 
strength, and wherein thus defective. Or, if they prefer doing 
so, let them take the sum and conclusion of the whole, the 
main position of the article, and set it aside, if it can be done, 
by conclusive counter-evidence ; or, at least, let them adduce 
against it, one definitely expressed objection. Let them men- 
tion one good reason why the life of Christ, and the lives of his 
followers should not be alike stamped, in their respective mea- 
sures, with active beneficence. ‘This surely, they are, not un- 
reasonably, requested to do, before they discard the subject on 
the pretext, that there is more of heat in it than light, more of 
passion, than judgment. ‘This, however, they know, they can- 
not do. They may object to the position on other grounds ; 
on the ground that it makes true practical Christianity a rare 
thing in this world; on the ground that it implicates the church 
in deep guilt and reproach ; on the ground that it casts a gloomy 
shade over their own hopes and prospects for eternity ; but not 
on the ground that it is not sufficiently fortified by evidence, or 
demonstrably true. ‘They may dislike, but they cannot dis 
prove it. It is the doctrine not of man, but of Jesus Christ. 
They contend, not with the sentiment of an individual, or a 
sect, but with that only true and safe religion, which the Son 
of God came down from heaven, lived, and died to propagate 
among men. 
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If the reader has had the impression, during the process of 
these remarks, that, however incontrovertible and important 
their main position, the task of enforcing it was injudiciously un- 
dertaken, as being well nigh hopeless, let us say, that we are 
not unapprized that there are apparently strong reasons for the 
impression he has felt. We have indeed asked ourse eres s the 
question : Will a single man be prune od by any thing we can 
say, to make Christ’s life on earth the model of his own? [i 
has not been thought necessary to do this, in order to be a 
Christian ; it is in fact, done by ‘almost no one ; avery different 
notion of practical Christianity has been common ; and who will 
believe our remarks on this subject? But we could not refrain, 
on the other hand, from asking ourselves also que stions such as 
these: Is not Christianity destined to triumph: Are the irreli- 
gion and idolatry of mankind to be alw ays so nearly universal : 
Shall the church always pray to no purpose, Thy kingdom come 
thy will be done on “earth, as it is in heaven? But by what 
means shall this prayer be answered ¢ Will it be done by mira- 
cles? Will it be done by philosophy and speculation and writ- 
ing? Will it be done by controve rsy and contention, and by mul- 
tiplying secessions and sects? Will it be done by religion in 
creeds, and on parchment, however widely diffused ? Will even 
preaching do it, if the doctrine of C hrist be not illustrated by ; 
corresponde nt life on the part of his disciples? Is it not tly 
persuasion of all who earnestly expect the conversion of th 
world, that a mighty change, a change adapted to arrest genera 
attention, and produc e general conviction, will take place in thi 
common way of living among Ch ristians ? Are not some al- 
ready anticipating such a change? Has not preparation been 
made for its commencement ? Nay, are there not indications 
that its commencement is about taking plac e? Should we then 
be faithless on this subject, or believing ? is not God in the 
inidst of his people, with the residue of his Spirit: Is he not 
able to reach and enlarge ther hearts? Can be not fill the 
with faith and the Holy Ghost, as once he did? Can he not. 
as once he did, make them epistles of Christ, and send them 
abroad every where, to shed living light, and lift up their living 
voices amidst benighted and dying men? Why should we b 
despondent ? Away, our unbelieving fears! Let us lift high 
the standard of christian living, and suinmon all professed Chris- 
tians, with a bold and strong voice to conform their lives to it. 
We have their principles, their conscience, their covenant with 
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us. We have their God, and their Saviour on our side. Let us 
then affectionately tell them the truth. Let us rebuke their 
conformity to the world, with all the love, but also, with all the 
pungency which we can command. While they enjoy, as they 
have a night to do, their ceiled houses, their domestic delights, 
their honors, and their other good and pleasant things, let us 
not refrain to remind them of their relations to him, who had 
not where to lay his head ; and to the world around them lying 
in sin and in ruin ; and of their solemn engagements and vows, 
to follow the footsteps of their Lord, and to live and die as he 
did for the salvation of mankind. 

Finally, if the reader should admit his obligation and his re- 
sponsibility , but deny his power, to live as Christ did among 
men, we would ask him to no what he means by this de- 
nial. —If by a deficiency in power, he intends a deficiency i 
himself apart from, and inde »pendently of Christ, let him shim 
and cherish this conviction ; but, let him not rest upon it as a 
sufficient excuse. He is not required to enter on the course 
set before him, relying solely, or relying at all, upon himself. — 
On the contrary, he is, in the strongest terms, warned against 
doing so. ‘Cursed be the man, who trusteth in man, and maketh 
flesh his arm.” ‘The only resources, on which he is called to 
depend, are the infinite resources of grace in Jesus Christ. Does 
he mean to say that these are not adequate? If this be not his 
meaning, let him abandon his plea, and confess himself, in re- 
spect to power, as well as wisdom and righteousness, complete 
in Christ; and being thus pn let him forthwith exercise 
himself, i in the strength of God his Saviour, to exemplify his Sa- 
viour’s spirit in a life of active beneficence. — Let him do this, 
or show what right he has to assume the name, or indulge the 
hope of a Christian. 

























Law of Paradise. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Tue Law or PaRaADISE. 


[ By particular request, we withhold the name of the writer of the 
following article. We may as well say here, (particularly for the 
sake of our new patrons), what we have more than once stated be- 
fore, that we do not hold ourselves responsible for every sentiment 
in every paper which we publish. In relation to the subsequent 
discussion, we may be allowed to remark, that we have been accus- 
tomed to entertain opinions on two or three points different from 
those exhibited by the author. They do not, however, affect the 
main argument, or the general excellence of the piece. Enprror.| 


Tue law of Paradise is stated in the following words, viz. 
“ And Jenovan God commanded the man, saying, Of every 
tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat ; But of “es tree of 
the know ledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat of it; for in 
the day that ‘thou eatest of it thou shalt surely die.” a 2: 
16, 17. 


This important passage, on many accounts, has a claim to 


consideration and requires explanation. It is the first reco: oni- 
tion which we have of the pe rsonal responsibility of man ; and 
is the commencement of the institution of moral govermment in 
the world. It is the beginning of law ; — of law every where 
now felt to be necessary to bind, govern, and restrain men ; 
and it involves the first statement of penalty — penalty inse pa- 
rable from law, and the effects of which the world every wher: 
so painfully anne and feels. It is the first statement of an at- 
tempt to bind the faculties of man to his Maker by statute ; and 
it is a beautiful illustration of the doctrine that the laws of God 
are designed to be propertions ate to the capabilities of man. It 
is intended to settle this great principle in Paradise, — to usher 
man into the world, and to lay the foundation of all future soci- 
ety, with this standing in the very fore-front of all enactments, 
that the law binds faculties as soon as they begin to act ; that 
man is a responsible being ; and that the law of the Creator will 
be in all instances proportionate to the powers, and level to the 
capacity of man. The passage derives also special importance 
from the fact that in it first occurs the awful, solemn, mysteri- 
ous word pEaTH —and that even in Eden we hear announced 
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the beginning of that tremendous train of ills which death rolls 
along on the earth, and of which all men so deeply partake. 
Strange that such a word should have been heard amidst the 
bowers of Paradise! Strange that the melody of the groves 
and the voice of praise should have been interrupted and sus- 
yended while the Creator should utter the solemn words “ thou 
shalt surely die!’ And the word is strange and mysterious 
still. ‘The earth groans ; and the race trembles, and turns pale, 
and weeps, under the dominion of death, and withers beneath 
his gloomy, far-stretching shadow. On every account, there- 
fore, the passage be fore us demands our attention. W hy i is the 

‘man’ here mentioned alone as receiving the law ? Why was 
the law given? What was its nature? What was the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil? What was the penalty ? 
Whom was it designed to affect ?— These inquiries are all of 
the deepest interest. A portion of them it is my wish to an- 
swer in this article. 

[. The first inquiry that meets us, is, why is THE MAN par- 
ticularly designated? “ And Jenovan God commanded THE 
MAN,” etc. From this statement it has been sometimes inferred 
that God made a special compact with THE MAN as THE head 
of the race; and that this command was not binding on the wo- 
man except through him as her representative, in the same sense 
as he acted for all the race. An argument has been attempted 
to be drawn from this statement, therefore, to prove that God 
made a special covenant with Adam, in which the woman did 
not participate, and which was communicated to the woman by 
the man. 

Without entering into this inquiry, at present, we may state 
the following reasons why THE MAN was particularly designated. 

It is usual in all narratives, statutes, covenants, etc., to 
designate man as concerned in them without indicating the sex 
particularly. ‘Thus we say that man lives; man sins ; man 
dies ; man is redeemed ; man is a social being, is a moral agent, 
etc., meaning the race, and not indicating particularly the sex. 
It was the evident design both of Paul (Rom. 5: 12), and Mo- 
ses, to show that sin came in by the parentage of the human 
race. The idea of Paul (Rom. 5: 12), is, that death did not 
come otherwise than by the fact that man was a sinner; and 
that this had its origin with the first of the human family. It 
may be remarked also, that the same thing is observed in all 
laws, and compacts, in all countries. Man is spoken of as en- 
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titled to priority and eminence in rank, and that priority is every 
— recognized. 

The name Adam (man) was given by God to the first 
wena pair, the parents of the human family. Gen. 5: 1, 2: 
“‘ In the day that God created man, in the likeness of God made 
he him; male and female created he them ; and blessed them. 
and called rHe1r name Adam.” ‘The name Anam, therefore, 
or man, was the common name of the created pair; and by a 
command given to man, or to Adam, is denoted a command 
given to the united head of the human race. 

3. That Eve was included in this command, and that it 
was known to her, and binding on her, in the same sense as on 
Adam, is apparent by two considerations. One is, that she ex- 
pressly regarded the law as binding on herself. She specified 
no exception in her case, and suggested no modification in re- 
gard to its obligatory nature, when the temptation was present- 
ed by the tempter. Gen. 2:2,3: “ And the woman said unto 
the serpent, We may eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden, 
but of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the garden, 
God hath said Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, 
lest ye die.” It is evident, therefore, that both the tempter 
(v. 1), and Eve, regarded this special, positive law, that was to 
be a test of obedience, as binding on the woman as really, and 
to the same extent as on the man himself. ‘The same thing is 
apparent from 1 ‘Tim. 2: 14: “ And Adam was not deceived, 
but the woman being deceived was in THE transgression ;” 
év nayaSaoe: that is, was implicated, guilty, participant of the 
guilt, whatever it was, of the transgression. ‘The passage proves 
that there was no guilt in the case which was not shared by the 
woman. Indeed, the whole structure of the passage, and the 
argument of the apostle in the place, would rather lead to the 
inference that she was peculiarly guilty, or had a pre-eminence 
in the transgression. 

4. In transactions where man and woman are mutually 
concerned, it is usual to speak of the man first, as being consti- 
tuted superior in rank and authority. Thus it is in laws which 
are designed to bind a man and woman alike. ‘They designate 
man; they pronounce a penalty for violation in him ; but it is 
by no means designed to be understood as if they were not 
obligatory also on the other sex. 

5. We discern here an instance in the very first organiza- 
tion of society of the respect which is given to man as of supe- 
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rior rank, and of the superiority with which he was invested. 
The transaction was with the man. ‘The command was given 
to him. But it was evidently understood as applicable also to 
the woman. So Satan regarded it (ch. 3: 1); so the woman 
regarded it (v. 3); and so it was evide ently regarded both by 
Adam and by God. ‘The man was thus deemed qualified to 
receive laws which should be binding on his wife and iamily — 
just as man now, by the constitution of society, is qualifie -d to 
receive laws, and to act for his partner in life, in some respects, 
and for his children. He was regarded as the head of the fami- 
ly and of the race, and a law given to him, was, in fact, a law 
given to her, and to the entire race. On this principle society 
is organized still; and on this principle the world still acts. 

6. The whole narrative is against the supposition which 
has been made by many that Eve was guilty in this affair, only 
because the sin of Adam was imputed to her. ‘That this opin- 
ion should have ever been held may appear strange, and incre- 
dible. Yet it has been so held : and, indeed, it is indispensable 
to the doctrine that the stn of Apam is imputed to his posterity. 
For unless this be held it may follow that the sin of Eve may 
have as certainly affected their our rity as his. But the 
ressae of this opinion is manifes There is not the sha- 
dow of a declaration that the sin of pers was imputed to her, 
any more cone there is that her sin was imputed to him. 2. Her 
offence was just as much a violation of the law as his; and in 
the same sense. ‘The law was given to both: both were bound 
by it; and there is no specification that she violated it in one 
sense and he in another; that Aer violation was an ordinary of- 
fence, Ais a violation of a covenant; that Aer sin was not to 
affect their posterity, Ais was. ‘They are mentioned as offences 
of the same kind ; violations of the same law ; and as subjecting 
themselves to the same penalty. 3. baci are intimations of 
the same guilt in the transaction. Eve was personally guilty, 
and not guilty by imputation, and was so vihatatd, ch. 3: 16. 
Adam was personally guilty and was so adjudged, ch. 3: 17. 
br serpent was personally guilty and was so adjudged, ch. 3: 

In all this there is no intimation that Adam was guilty per- 
ak , and as the representative, and Eve only by rer err 
The direct contrary was evidently the fact. The doctrine is 
absurd. The very statement of it is contrary to the narrative, 
and to common sense. ‘That Eve should first sin, and then that 
this sin should not be charged upon her—should be passed over 
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—and that in regard to the violation of this law, she should be 
held to be innocent until Adam had offended, and then that she 
became guilty only by his sin being charged on her as her rep- 
resentative, is so contrary to the history, and is such a confound- 
ing of all proper notions of innocence and guilt, and of law and 
justice, that it is presumed no mind, unless trained long in th 
trammels of technical theology, can possibly believe it. If Eve 
was not guilty by eating the forbidden fruit, it is natural to ask 
why she was sentenced for this act, and why was not the sen- 
tence for Ais act alone? ch. 3: 16. If she was guilty, and she 
was sentenced for this, and for this alone, then how could his 
sin be charged on he oT as her representative? And how would 
it be just at any rate? And where is there the slightest evi- 
dence of the fact? But if the law was given to Eve as well as 
to Adam ; if she was held to be guilty im the same sense that 
he was ; if the matter was a personal matter in both cases; if 
she was sentenced for Aer offence, and he for his, then it fol- 
lows that here is one at least of the human family to whom his 
sin was not imputed ; and then it follows that any notion of a 
peculiar covenant transaction with him, in which she was not 
concerned, is a figment of scholastic theology, and not a doc- 
trine of Moses. And it is clear also, that unless the doctrine 
can be made out that the sin of Adam— though subsequent to 
her sn, — was imputed to her, and that she was held to be in- 
nocent until he violated the command, the doctrine that Ae alone 
stood as the representative of the race, is one that receives no 
countenance from this passage. 

7. The doctrine of Moses (Gen. iii), and of Paul (Rom. 5 
12) is, therefore, that the sin which introduced all guilt into the 
world, and all our wo was that of the united pair — the s0- 
cial head of the human race — called in their union (Gen. 5: 
1,2) Apam. ‘To this united pair the law was given — to him 
first as then alone (Gen. 2: 15—-17) before Eve was made ; to 
her through him as being formed from him, and as being a part 
of himself (Gen. 2: 21—24); to him as being the superior in 
dignity, and rank, and authority, but also given as binding equally 
on her, involving her in guilt, when she violated it, of the same 
kind as his (Gen. 3: 16) ; subjecting them alike to its penalty ; 
and by their united crime — the crime of the united pair — the 
** one flesh” joined in the bonds of marriage, constituting the one- 
ness of the sin or transgression which whelmed in ruin the whole 
human race. Had Eve alone sinned the command had been 
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broken, and a train of guilt and wo would have been introdu- 
ced. She had been personally as guilty as she was when he 
fell. His fall made no difference in her crime; nor in its 
punishment. His fall completed the transgression ; united 
them in guilt as they had been in imnocence ; in grief as they 
had been in bliss; in sickness as they had been in health ; in 
subjection to the appropriate curse of the Creator as they had 
been in his favor; in the certainty of tears, and pain, and the 
corruption of the grave as they had been in joy, and the hope 
of immortality. ‘The united ae fell—each personally guilty 
—and thus the Anam (Gen. 5: 1, 2), 


Brought death into the world and all our wo. 


I]. ‘The next inquiry in regard to this law respects its nature. 
The statement of Moses i s (Gen. 2: 16, 17), that God gave 
him permission to pi artake of the fruit of all the trees of the gar- 
den with the exception of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil. 

It is needless to say that this statement has been made the 
subject of unsparing derision by the enemies of the Bible. 
They have alleced that no such tree exists; that the whole 
command was ridiculous; that to require the man endowed 
with an immortal nature, made in the image of God, and with 
dominion over the works of his hands, to abstain from a speci- 
fied species of fruit was childish, and unworthy of God; and 
that to make the eternal destiny of himself and of countless mil- 
lions to depend on so trifling a matter as eating or abstaining 
from an apple —for so infidels choose to term this fruit — was 
palpably unjust. The first inquiry is, into the account which 
Moses has given of the tree of “the knowledge of good and 
evil.” 

The account in Gen. 2: 17 is, that it was a tree “of know- 
ing good and evil.”” The LXX render it, “ the tree of know- 
ing good and evil,” i. e. the tree by which they were to be 
known, or might be ascertained. It has been supposed by some 
that the meaning is the same as when the same phrase i is ap- 
plied to infants to designate their entire ignorance, as in Deut. 
1: 39. Is. 3: 16. Jonah 4: 11. But the expression in Deut. 
1: 39, refers rather to the moral character of children as not 
having actually committed sin; or as having no personal, prac- 
tical know ledge between good and evil. And in this sense that 
expression may be parallel with this, and may denote the same 
Von. IX. No. 25. 24 
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thing. ‘The evident meaning is, that somehow by eating of the 
forbidden fruit of this tree they would obtain a knowledge of 
the distinction between good and evil to which they would oth- 
erwise be strangers. 

A particular tree is designated as having stood in the midst 
of the garden. Gen. 3: 3. We are not, however, by any 
means, led by this statement to suppose that there was only one 
tree of this kind; or that there was any physical property in it 
to convey the knowledge of good and evil ; or that it was of a 
species that has since ceased to exist, or which is now unknown. 
The name was given to it evidently by anticipation of the 
effect which would follow if the man should partake of its 
prohibited fruit. The narrative leads us to suppose that - 
was designated as a simple test of obedience ; an appointed, « 
designated thing by which it w ould be known whether ius 
would, or would not obey. Any simple act would have done 
this as well as the designation of a forbidden tree. Had Adam 
been prohibited from crossing a certain line, or rivulet ;_ had hi 
been told not to ascend a certain hill ; or not to pluck a certain 
flower; or even not to look in a certain direction, it would 
equally have been a test of obedience. ‘The tree was probably 
one of a species which abounded in Eden. It occupied a con- 
spicuous place in the garden (Gen. 3: 6); and he would be, 
therefore, perpetually reminded of the law, and of the duty of 
allegiance. Obedience demanded no self-denial where all the 
senses might be gratified, and not improbably from trees of tl 
same species and bearing the same fruit as that which was pro- 
hibited ; and the whole matter was therefore reduced to the sim- 
ple inquiry whether man was, or was not disposed to obey the 
command of his Maker. The law was simple ; easily obeyed ; 
adapted tothe newly formed being of limited knowledge, and ot 
little acquaintance with his relations. 

In regard to the meaning of the terms in the command, w 
= observe, 

That the word knowledge here cannot be supposed to 
mean n simply intellectual knowledge, or a capacity to distinguish 
between right and wrong. Because (a) such knowledge is not 
sinful; and it is every where regarded in the Scriptures as credi- 
table in moral beings to be able to make that distinction. God 
has that power in the highest degree, and therefore it cannot 
have been designed to prohibit this, or to suppose that the par- 
ticipation of the forbidden fruit would have communicated this 
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knowledge. (6) It is well known that the words to know, and 
knowledge are every where in the Scriptures used to denote 
not only simple intelligence, but an experimental sense, or an 
experiencing of the thing known. Comp. Ps. LO1: 4. Matth. 
7: 23. Rom. 8:7. See the concordance under the words 
know and knowledge. The word here means, therefore, that 
by partaking of this fruit Adam would have a practical ac- 
quaintance with, an experimental sense of the distinction be- 
tween good and evil. We are to remember that before this, 
his knowledge of the distinction must have been imperfect, and 
the result of vague conjecture. He had seen no evil; he had 
felt none. Around him all was purity, and bliss ; within all 
was contentment and innocence. Before the fatal act all was 
conjecture ; after it, all was fatal knowledge. Even now, with 
all our knowledge and observation on the evils of the world, 
there is a distinction between our views of evil before we expe- 
rience it and subsequently, which may justify us in calling the 
one ignorance, and the other know ledge . Aman sees the ef- 
fects of inte mperance. But between simple observation of it, and 
actually becoming a drunkard and experiencing its ills there is 
all the difference between ignorance and knowledge. A man 
reasons about affliction. But between his reasoning, and the 
actual loss of a child, there is all the difference between vague, 
unmeaning conjecture and knowledge of the deepest and most 
painful certainty. 

The words “ good and evil,’ may have one of two signi- 
fications. ‘They may mean either moral good and evil, i. e. 
holiness and sin, or the *'y may mean happine ssand misery. ‘The 
words are used in both senses often in the Scriptures. Proba- 
bly the two ideas are here blended. Holiness and happiness, 
and sin and misery are united, and one follows in the train of 
the other. The sense is, that by violating this command they 
would have an experimental acquaintance with the difference 
between holiness and sin, and as a consequence an acquaintance 
with the difference between sin and wo. 

Such, then, was the obvious nature of the command given to 
our first parents. It was a simple law —so simple as to some 
minds to become the eject of contempt and ridicule by its very 
simplicity . It was plain, and intelligible, and easy to be obey- 
ed. It involved no self-denial, where all was abundant; and 
could only be violated by a wanton curiosity, or by the mere 
love of disobedience. It was easy to be obeyed ; adapted to 
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the nature and capacity of the newly created pair; and was 
such a command as we should suppose would have been given 
to the united head of the race when first created. Yet no com- 
mand ever issued from God has been the subject of more ridi- 
cule ; and in reference to it a jest has supplied the place of ar- 
gument, and the infidel has supposed he has obtained a triumph 
over revelation when he has raised a laugh, or made it the oc- 
casion of a gibe. It is a matter then of no small importance. 

If. Weare to inquire whether the narrative of Moses is capable 
of vindication ; or whether there is such intrinsic absurdity in th 
statement that the mind is compelled to reject it. — We may 
make some observations which will tend to vindicate the state- 
ment; and then reply to the objections of the infidel. 

In the vindication of this statement of the sacred writer, or in 
endeavoring to show that it was not absurd, we may make th 
following observations. 

1. It will be conceded on all hands that the created faculties o! 
Adam were such as to render it proper that they should be ai 
ced under law. ‘The idea of intelligence, aad moral powers al 
so implie s the idea of respon sibility. Where there is mind, an 
conscience, and will, there is of necessity the yeaa to obey 
the Creator who has formed them. ‘This is a matter whic! 
cannot be denied ; and indeed it has not been generally denie: 
if at all, by even those who most abhor the Bi ble, and who 
most re volt at God’s government. For every man feels him- 
self bound to obey some law. ‘There is some rule placed befor 
him to violate which is in his view to be avoided, and to violat 
which would be evil. The law may be very inpertect, or ma) 
itself be evil and mischievous, but there is somehow in his mind 
a sense of opuication. The very idea of one who has no sense 
of obligation to any thing — toa parent ; toa lawgiver ; to hon- 
esty ; to morals; to truth ; to self-respect ; or to bis country, is 
the idea which we have of an idiot. Wherever there is found 
intelligence, will, and moral sense, there must be obligation and 
accountableness. And so deeply is this engraven on the hu- 
man soul that it is impossible in the nature of the case to erase 
it. But if Adam was bound to obey any being, if he was un- 
der obligation to any one it was to God. He had no other Pa- 
rent; he had no other superior. His powers, therefore, must 
have been at once, from the nature of the case, subject to the 
law and control of the Almighty. 

It is equally absurd to suppose that God would have 
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left him without any law, as it would be to suppose that Adam 
was under no obligation to obedience. The obligation to obey 
supposes that im some way a law should be made known or 
publishe ad: since it is obv iously a violation of all the principles 
of justice to demand obedience to laws which are unknown, and 
of whose existence or nature the subject has no means of ob- 
taining knowledge. ‘That God would make known his will to 
the newly created man in some way seems to be probable from 
all that can be known of the character of God, and of the cir- 
cumstances in which the man was placed. That God would 
send a creature like man into the world, helpless, unaided, un- 
instructed ; a creature ignorant of all things, and just opening 
his eyes on the world of wonders, " in the highest degree im- 
probable. Every thing, therefore, in justice, and in benignity, 
seems to have demanded that the C: reator should have been al- 
so the lawgiver; and that the act of the creation should be 
nearly, at least, simultaneous with the giving of a law. 

It would be natural to suppose that the law given would 
be such as would be adapted to the condition and the faculties 
of the man. God would not put the human powers to the same 
test that he would the powers of angels. He would not make 
a law that was to bind an inexperienced being, of the same na- 
ture that he would to bind a being of large powers and experi- 
ence. He would not expect the same service of a child and of 
Newton, when mature in years and in knowledge. He would 
not make a law in the infancy of society, and when moral rela- 
tions were unknown or imperfi etly known, such as would be 
adapted to the future developments of society, and to its higher 
stages of intellectual and moral advancement. We are to pre- 
sume, therefore, that if a law was given it would be simple, 
pam, easily obeyed — and yet easily violated. 

. It isa matter of fact that positive Laws have been given 
to men: [ mean laws which depend so far as can be seen, on 
the mere will of the legislator; or whose reason cannot be 
known at the time in which they are given. Many of the laws 
of parents are just of this description ——laws which children are 
required to obey simply because such is the wil of the parent. 
Many of the laws of the Old Testament are of this nature ; 
and many of the laws in all civilized society are such as depend 


merely on the will of the legislator. Were all the laws of 


this description which now exist in the statute books stricken 
out, a large portion of the laws of all nations would be at once 
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removed. That there should be a simple law of this nature jn 
the commencement of society is not to be wondered at, or re- 
garded as absurd. For there was a special reason why such a 
positive law should then be given. ‘The design was to ascer- 
tain whether man would obey the will of God. Now, it is evi- 
dent that this design could be accomplished only by some lay 
which should be appointed by mere well, and w hich should not 
be suggested by the reason of the man. Had a law been given 
which was one suggested by reason simply, it might have been 
doubted whether obedience was paid to reason, or whether ‘i 
was rendered to the authority of the lawgiver. When a law 
was given, however, which depended on mere authority, which 
was a positive enactment, it became a simple test of obedience 
to the will of God; and was a test which would have put th 
matter forever to rest. 

All men are, in fact, put on trial with respect to their good 
behavior. It is one of the great and universal principles on 
which society is organized; and we are not to wonder, there- 
fore, that we find this take place in the case of Adam, and 
the commencement of all society. Every individual is put on 
trial by the very circumstances of society with reference to his 
future life; and often in circumstances that bear a striking simi- 
larity to the case of Adam. It often happens too, that the trial 
occurs in reference to some matter that is, or seems to be, in it- 
self unimportant, but which may in fact constitute a test of cha- 
racter, and which may send an influence far into advancing 
years. When a young man, just entering on his way, resists 
the temptation for the first time to partake a glass of intoxica- 
ting liquor, though presented in circumstances strongly inviting 
and alluring, the act may scarcely attract attention. [t may be 
deemed hardly worthy of notice ; but it may, in fact, be the test 
on which the whole of his character, success, and de stiny maj 
turn. Had he yielded, the whole circumstances and events of 
his subsequent life might have been varied. When a bribe is 
offered to a judge recently appointed, though it may be of small 
amount, and though it may require but little virtue to resist it, 
yet it is a test of the man’s character. Had he yielded, the 
whole circumstances of his life might have been reversed. So 
when a young man begins his way in any profession, or calling. 
It is a matter of fact, that i in regard to that calling, his virtue is 
subjected to a test, or trial. ‘The world offers its allurements ; 
its honors, its wealth, its corruptions, its vices are placed before 
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him, just as the forbidden tree was placed in the centre of Para- 
dise, alluring, and inviting, and yet forbidden. ‘Ten thousand 
forms of temptation allure, and invite ; and his first act in public 
life, probably, will be an act of resistance. If he succeeds ; if 
he is prosperous in his profession, if his virtue becomes secure, 
it will be as the result of reststing the allurements that are pre- 
sented, and of walking in the ways of virtue. And the first act 
of resistance may have determined all. Had he then yielded, 

he would have yielded more readily to a second temptation. 
Had his virtue been insufficient for this, it would have been in- 
sufficient for all. When the first temptation is resisted, it be- 
comes easier to resist subsequent allurements, and his virtue is 
secure. Now since this is the case in regard to the actual or- 
ganization of society, and the actual state of events in the world, 

we are not to be surprised that we find the same thing in the 
commencement of the history ofman. It had been rather a mat- 
ter of amazement if the first man had been subjected to no trial, 

= if no form of temptation had been plac ved in his way. 

- This is equally true in regard to society. It isa fact that 
all ioe is, at its first organization, put on trial with regard to 
its future character and history. Its first acts ; its first laws ; its 
first customs send an influence far onward into its coming events, 
and character. Its early virtue becomes the pledge of future 
virtues, and prosperity ; its early vices, the certainty of future 
vices and disasters. ‘The character of its founder affects all its 
history ; and some simple deed of its first legislator may be in 
fact the test, or trial, on which the whole subsequent history shall 
turn. Every community is thus subject to a test; and we are 
not to be surprise od that the earliest society, the germ of all or- 
ganization in Eden should illustrate the same principle which 
was destined to run through all communities. He that shall ob- 
ject to this, should make his objection of a broader character, 
and make it apply also to the actual current of events in the 
government of the world. ‘Then his objection would not lie so 
much against the constitution in Eden, as it would against the 
actual constitution of the universe ; in other words, against that 
under which he is himself called to act, and to which he has 
been subjected in the society of which he is a member. 

7. This trial under which an individual or a community is 
placed is usually some simple matter, or rule which in itself 
seems to be of little importance, but which is immensely im- 
portant in its results. ‘The value of the thing at stake may 
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seem to be a mere trifle; the consequences may be tremen- 
dous. In the case of a young man, for example, the test which 
is to be applied to him may be whether he will partake of a 
glass of intoxicating drink, or whether he will abstain. There 
may seem to be little danger in it; and there may appear to be 
little de pendent on an act so simple and so unimportant. In 
the act itself there may appear to be little that is evil. He 
might reason on the subject and say that ‘ it cannot be a subject 
of great importance to me and to others whether I partake this 
once, or whether | abstain. ‘Thousands have partaken with 
safety ; and, at all events, it will be easy again to resist the temp- 
tation ; and indulgence once does not infer the necessity of in- 
dulgence again.’ Yet that single act may determine his charac- 
ter, and his destiny. It may have been that resistance then 
would have so fortified the forming principles of his virtue, as 
have secured ever onward his walking in the way of integri- 
ty. A second temptation might not have been presented. O; 
if presented, it might have found him prepared to resist the 
allurement. ‘The simple act of yielding once may have de- 
stroyed him. It loosened the foundation of virtuous prince art 
it made him accessible to a second temptation; it laid 1 
foundation for a long course of sin, and was the first in a torn 
of ills that terminated in the ruin of his body and his soul. Nay 
more. It was the commencement of a series of ills and cor- 
rupting influences and calamities that would ultimately spread 
wo and despair through the bosom of a father, or a mother ; a 
sister or a wife ; that might corrupt his own children in advanc- 
ing years, and that should extend pollution and death in widen- 
ing circles — like the expanding circles on the agitated bosom 
of a lake — long after he had sunk tothe grave. Now suppose 
a voice from heaven should be heard addressing a young man 
in language like this : ‘ The world is fitted up for your comfort. 
You enter into it for useful toil, and healthy and ne eded ac tivity. 
Its pleasures are spread out before you. You may climb its hills ; 
wander by its streams, pluck its flowers, dig its diamonds or its 
gold, when and where you ple ase. You may slake your thirst 
in any of its fountains ; bathe in any of its oceans or its streams ; 
partake of all the fruit which ripens in the sun of the tropics; 
or all the productions of the colder north. You may range 
freely — make your own choice of the mode of life — select 
your companions and your dwelling-place, and form your own 
destiny. A world is fitted up for your happiness. “The sun 
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shall shine ; the zephyrs blow ; the earth teem with flowers 
and fruits for your comfort. ‘The productions of all climes shal! 
contribute to your health, your happiness, your usefulness. 
Bur — there stands in your way a single small portion of spark- 
ling, tempting liquid, which you touch at your peril. You need 
it not to add to your enjoyment ; and you taste it at the peril 
of the body an dthe soul. ‘Taste it, and your virtue is ruined ; 
your happiness shall be blighted: a frown shall rest forever on 
you ; the heavens shall gather blackness over your head, and 
the earth shall produc e thorns and briers beneath your feet. It 
is to be the test of your obedience ; and is to determine your 
character and your doom for time and for eternity. It is easy to 
abstain. It requires no real self-denial. Abstinence will be attend- 
ed with safety, happiness, heaven.’ — Now would not a state- 
ment like this be liable to all the objections which have ever 
been made to the command given to Adam in the garden of 
Eden? And would not a satisfactory answer to the one be 
also a satisfactory answer to the other? And is it not a fact 
that this is the way in which the world is actually governed ? 
And do not laws in themselves simple. and actions in them- 
selves unimportant, in fact, determine the destiny of men in all 
the relations and walks of life * 

What act is more simple than that of crossing the threshold 
of a gambler? And yet thct often determines the destiny of a 
man. What act more simple than the act of going to the house 
of her whose “ steps take hold on hell?’ And yet this deter- 
mines the destiny of many a man. 

Thus a man’s whole life is often determined by some simple 
circumstance. <A _ slicht direction given him’ at one of the 
turning points of life often determines all that ever follows, 
and settles permanently his destiny. What appears more sim- 
ple than that on which a man’s health, or even his life depe nds. 
Often, could the law be traced, which really determines a man’s 
health, or life, it would be as simple, and as liable to objection 
as that in Paradise. Health, and life often depend on some 
simple article of food. Some subtle poison may lurk where we 
expected nutriment. A drug —unimportant and odious per- 
haps, may determine all in regard to the health, or life of an in- 
dividual, and through him all that is valuable in the liberty and 
happiness of a nation. 

The principle which is established here is, that the destiny 
of men is often in fact determined by some law that in itself 
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seems to be unimportant, and whose appointment is liable to 
the same objections as those which are brought against the lay 
of Eden. And if this is the way in w hich God ac tually goy 
erns the world, we are not to be surprised that we find the em- 
bryo of this same scheme in the very commencement of our 
history , and in the first organization of society. 

8. Ifa simple law was to be given to test ‘the character of the 
nes if man was thus early to be put to trial ; and if his trial 
was to have so important results, then the only question is, 
whether the law which was actually given was one which it be- 
came the lawgiver to ordain, and which was fitted to the cir- 
cumstances of the man? It is evident that any rule would 
answer the purpose intended. It matters not what the rule was 
provided it was adapted to the powers of the man, and provided 
it was made known to him. It might have been a prohibition 
to cross a certain stream, or to go to a designated spot ; it might 
have been a prohibition against looking towards heaven at a 
certain period of the day; it might have been a command to 
suffer a certain part of the garden to lie waste, and uncultivated ; 
or it might have been a prohibition against plucking some desiz- 
nated flow er, or fruit. The only circumstance which we can 
suppose would have led to the designation of the object which 
was to be a test, would be that there should have been some 
tendency or inclination in the man to that thing ; or something 
in the thing itself, or in his inclination towards it so strong as to 
constitute a test, or trial of his virtue. For if the thing wer 
wholly impracticable, or if there were no inducement of any 
kind, or any inclination towards it, to prohibit it would consti- 
tute no test, or trial of his virtue. The appointment of a desig- 
nated fruit, meets all these circumstances. The law was simpli 
and easily understood. It was easy to be obeyed ; and there- 
fore adapted to the capacities of one just entering on his exis- 
tence. The thing that was prohibited was not need ful to life, 
or even to comfort — since all his wants were amply provided 
for — and from any thing that appears, other trees in the same 
garden might have borne in abundance the same kind of fruit. 
And there was a tendency, or inclination to it, sufficiently strong 
to make it a test of obedience. There was the allurement of 
appetite that needed to be gratified, and which would prompt to 
the participation of this fruit—not exclusively — but in common 
with the other fruit of the garden. Whatever the infidel may 
say of the narrative, therefore, there are some points on which 
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specified. Man was bound to obey his Maker ; 


might allege against this statement. 


sober and dignified historical truth. 


and the reason why it was so can be pointed out. 


ther in a jest, nora sneer. If any thing i is absurd, 


theless a matter of sober, and melancholy verity. 


such an occurrence. 
simple, and too easily erie ed, to constitute a test, 


been disproportioned to his capacity, and then 
such a law was violated, serves to vindicate ‘the 
all blame. Wasa severe trial desirable? Is it 
when his commands are easily obeyed | > But 


simplicity, it was broken. ‘The slight temptation 
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he can urge no objection. ‘They are those which have been 


positive laws 


every where exist ; all individuals and communities are subjec- 
ted to a trial more or less severe ; the trial is usually in some 
matter that is in itself of little importance; and this trial was 
adapted to the circumstances of the newly created man. It re- 
mains only to notice some of the objections which the infidel 


1. The first is, that it was ridiculous and unworthy of God ; 
that to make the eating or not eating of the fruit of a single tree 
connected with such results, is ridiculous and absurd ; that no 
man can believe that God would do it ; and that it has the ap- 
pearance of a crude, and foolish story, rather than the aspect of 


To this I answer, in addition to what has been already ob- 
served. 1. That if it was ridiculous it can be shown to be so, 


It is easy to 


say of any thing that it is ridiculous, but there is argument nei- 


the absurdity 


can be specified and seen. Besides, it would be easy to say 
the same thing of many other laws and facts, which are never- 


It might be 


said that it is absurd and ridiculous to make a man’s s happiness 
and life depend on so simple a matter as abstinence from a glass 
of intoxicating drink ; ae yet nothing is more common than 
If it be said that this command was too 


I answer (a) 


that the very fact of its simplicity is an argument in favor of the 
truth of the narrative. It better evinces the goodness of the 
lawgiver, than the appointment of a law of greater severity 
would have done. It was besides adapted to the condition of the 
man. Had a law been given to Adam such as might be given 
to Gabriel, or to a man now, every one sees that it would have 


the objection 


would have been well founded that the law was unjust. As it 
Was, its simplicity was in favor of the man; and the fact that 


Creator from 
not always a 


circumstance that shows the equity and goodness of the lawgiver 


(6) the event 


showed that the law was severe enough. Notwithstanding its 


led to its vio- 
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lation. It was, therefore, a law of sufficient severity to consti- 
oe a test ; and its simplicity should not be an objection against 

(c) I may add, that the same objection will lie against most 
of the laws which now determine a man’s character. We have 
seen on what slight circumstances the destiny of men ofien 
hangs. And if the simplicity of the law given to Adam is an 
objection against the probability of its being from heaven, that 
argument is at once answered by an appeal to facts as they ac- 
tually occur in the world. A man that was urged to swallow a 
drug to save his life, and that was told his life depended on it, 
might, with the same reason, say that it was ridiculous. And 
yet this would not prove that that was not the law appointed 
by heaven, on which his restoration might depend, and that on- 
ly by this could his life be preset rved. 

2. A more material objection to the statement of Moses ma 
be that it was unjust to make so great consequences de pe nd on 
an action of so little importance as that of eating or abstaining 
from the fruit of a single tree; that the punishment of deat): 
could not be proportionate to the offence ; and that to make tli 
eternal destiny of himself and millions depend on such an action 
is SO unjust and severe that it is impossible to credit the state- 
ment of Moses. ‘The death of millions on earth ; and the woes 
which precede death — the train of sorrows here, and the inex- 
tinguishable fires of an eternal hell, it is said, are too great inte- 
rests to be involved in an action so trifling, and in the consequen- 
ces of a deed which was momentary. 

In regard to this objection, | may observe the followin 
things. 

First. 'That the question about pain in this life, and deat! 
and eternal suffering is not to affect the present inquiry. ‘That 
men suffer here now, and that they die, is a matter of fact about 
which there is to be no controversy. For the same reason we 
are to lay out of view just now the justice of future punishme nt. 
That men may suffer in a future w orld is just as proper and as 
probable as that the »y suffer here ; and that they will thus sul- 
fer is a fact which is made known to us by reve lation. Wheth- 
er the command respecting the forbidden fruit was given to 
Adam or not, these are facts that belong to our melancholy his- 
tory, and that cannot be called in question. 

Secondly. Ir it was designed that the conduct of Adam 
should have any influence in determining his own future happi- 
ness ; if it had any bearing on his continuance in life, and in 
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the circumstances of his departure, then the command, being 
simple, and easily obeyed, was the most favorable that could 
have been given. On the supposition that his disobedience in 
any way would bring death and wo into the world ; on the sup- 
position that his conduct cou/d be such as, under the divine 
arrangement, would be the eternal undoing of himself and_ his 
josterity, unless redeemed, then it is not possible to conceive 
how it could have been arran: ved in circumstances more favor- 
able to himself and to his posterity than it was. The law was 
simple — and this circumstance was actually more favorable to 
him, and gave a better promise of a happy issue than if it had 
been obscure, and complicated, and unintelligible. It was easy 
to be obeyed, and the temptation to disobedience was small — 
and this circumstance is more favorable to a continuance in vir 
tue than if it had been difficult; than if it had been dispropor- 
tioned to his powers ; than if the temptation had been mighty ; 
and than if it had required angelic powers to resist it. 

Thirdiy. Change the circumstances of the case, and — 
what the objector would seem to demand. We assume here a 
a matter of fact, and as . matter not called in question by a 
point of the objection, that the fall of man would involve him- 
self and his posterity in ruin. Now suppose that the law on 
which these stupendous and eternal results depended had not 
been of such a character as that stated by Moses. Suppose it 
had not been simple, easily understood ; or easily obeyed. Sup- 
pose it had involved tempt ation up to the full powers of the 


man ; suppose it had re quire -d service up to the utmost limit of 


human ability ; suppose that God had required of him a service 
that involved every thing but impossibility, does not any one see 
that this would have had altogether more the appearance of in- 
justice than in the case stated by Moses? Would it not have 
placed the world under circumstances of positive disadvantage 
compared with those on which, according to the sacred writer, 
the affairs of the world were actually commenced ? And would 
not this have been liable to the real objection that there was se- 
verity, and harshness in the laws of the Creator; that, so to 
speak, man had but a slender chance of obedience and happi- 
ness ? 

Fourthly. The greatest events in the universe depend often 
on causes as liable to objection as this. ‘The planets are bound 
in their orbits by simple laws. They move regularly and har- 
moniously. While they thus move every thing is well ; and 
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the material universe is safe. But who can tell what would be 
the effect of the slightest deviation — say in the planet Jupiter 
from its fixed and settled laws of motion? Suppose it were to 
deviate ever so little from its regular path ; and suppose the de- 
viation should be such as should compare well with the slight 
deviation of Adam from the path of rectitude. What astrono- 
mer could calculate the effect which it would have on the 
worlds and systems with which it is connected? What part of 
the universe would be safe from the threatening rush of matter 
and crush of worlds? The order of the universe, so to speak, 
depends on the unvarying preservation of an infinite number of 
simple laws that must be observed, or ruin will rush at once 
through all the worlds and systems of the universe. ‘Thus also 
it is in moral conduct. Is any one ignorant that the mightiest 
consequences often depend on actions that seem to be of little 
importance. ‘The safety of the Roman empire, and the destiny 
of the world once depended on the simple question whether 
Caesar should or should not cross the Rubicon. The destiny 
of the kingdom of Persia once depended on the neighing of a 
horse. ‘The simplest action often determines the destiny of a 
man or a nation. An error, a fault, an act of neglect in some 
small matter that passed unnoticed at the time has decided ulti- 
mately many a battle, and the destiny of many an empire. 
Great events often depend on small causes; and trains of 
events, most prosperous, or most disastrous in their issue, often 
result from some action that at the time passed unnoticed, and 
that sent its influence far into advancing years. So the water 
gushes forth from the base of the mountain — forms a rill — 
swells to a river— and rolls on its impetuous torrents to the 
ocean. ‘The result of conduct thus spreads and widens, and 
expands, until all connected in any way with the original agent 
feel its effects, and are blessed or withered by its influence. It 
is easy to speak of the transaction with Adam in the lan- 
guage of ridicule, and the voice of contempt. But if it shall be 
carefully examined, it will be found that somehow Moses has 
stated here an arrangement that accords strikingly with all the 
arrangements of the world, in which actions themselves appa- 
rently of little importance strike onward into coming times, and 
spread their influence over ages and generations of men. If so, 
the objection, lying as much against the ordinary course of events 
as against the statement of revelation, is of force against neither ; 
since it is the actual mode in which the world is governed. 





Rich’s Koordistan. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Ricnu’s KoorpDisTAnNn. 


Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan, and on the site of ancient 
Nineveh ; with journal of a voyage down the Tigris to Bagdad, 
and an account of a visit to Shiraz and Persepolis. By the late 
Claudius James Rich, Esq. The Hon. East India Company’s 
Resident at Bagdad, author of “ An account of ancient Baby- 
lon.” Edited by his widow. London 1836, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 
398, 410. 


KoorDIsTAN is a mountainous country on the borders of the 
Turkish and Persian empires, from which issue the different 
head-streams of the Tigris. Persian Koordistan answers, in a 
considerable degree at least, to the ancient Elymais or Elam, 
having for its chief towns, Sulimania, Sinna, and Kermanshah. 
A part of this territory embraced Susiana, the ‘modern Khusistan. 
Sometimes, the sacred writers comprehend under the name, 
Elam, the Persians generally. Elam, which is mentioned in 
Gen. 10: 22, as a tribe descended from Shem, the second son 
of Noah, is in Gen. 14: 1, introduced along with the kingdom 
of Shinar, and in Is. 21: 2, and Jer. 25: 25, is connected with 
Media. 'The Elamites are described in Ezra 4: 9, among the 
nations of the Persian empire, and according to Den. 8: 2, Susa 
lay on the river Ulai, that is the Eulaeus or Choaspes, in the 
province of Elam. It was in the capacity of archers that the 
tribes in Elam were chiefly celebrated. In Is. 22: 6, of a hos- 
tile army that was to go forth against Jerulasem, it is said : 


Elam bears the quiver, 
And comes with chariots, footmen, and riders. 


When Jeremiah, 49: 34, threatens this people with conquest 
and subjugation, he begins with these words : 


Thus saith Jehovah of hosts! 
Behold! I break the bow of Elam, 
The chief instrument of his might. 


For further references, see Gen. 14: 1. Ez. 32: 24. Dan. 8 
1,2. 1 Macc. 6: 1, 2. 2 Macc. 9: 2. 
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Turkish Koordistan consists of the territories of Be Itis, Ar- 
bela and Van, and corresponds generally to the ancient Assyria 
The Koords, from whom the country takes its name, ar sup- 
posed to be the descendants of the ancient Carduchi, who op 
posed the retreat of the ‘Ten Thousand, as narrated by X 
phon. They have never been comple tely subdued by th 
neighboring States. Detached tribes are scattered over Dia 
bekir, and in the territories of Erzroom, Erivan, Siwas, and 
Aleppo; but they rarely pass further south than Antioch. | 
Syria, they occupy the mountains between Aleppo and Antic 

This is the country, and these are the people that are inti 
duced to us in the very faithful and interesting sketches of 
late Mr. Rich. We eave some account of this distinguisly 
British traveller in Bib. Repos. No. 23. But as we hay 
in the mean time, ascertained some additional facts in relatio 
to his life, we shall here subjoin them. 

Mr. Rich, the writer of this Narrative, was born on the 28th 
of March, 1787, at Dijon in France ; and while yet an infant, 
was carried to Bristol, England, where he spent the first years 
of his life. While passing through the usual course of instruc- 
tion, the elements of Latin and Greek being taught him by 
relative, his curiosity led him to acquire several modern lan 
guages, without a teacher, and assisted only by books. When 
but eight or nine years old, having seen some Arabic MSS. a 
Bristol, he was seized with a strong desire to learn that difficult 
tongue. At fifteen years of age, he had made no mean pro 
gress in Hebrew, Sy riac, Petsan. Turkish and other orieut: 
languages. His extraordinary attainments attracted the att 
tion of Drs. Marshman and ‘Ryland, of Robert Hall, 
Charles Wilkins, and other eminent men, and he was nominat 
ed toa writership on the Bombay establishment. In order t 
perfect himself in Arabic and Turkish, he was attached as sec- 
retary to Mr. Lock, who was at that time proceeding to Egypt 
as consul-general. Mr. Lock having died at Malta before en- 
tering on his mission, the directors of the East India Company 
allowed Mr. R. to follow such a course of travels as would b: 
most conducive to the object in view. He remained some tin 
at Constantinople and also at Smyrna. At the latter place, |i 
put himself to school with the young Turkish students of his 
own age. He then resided for some time in Egy pt as assistant 
to Col. Missett, consul-general, employing his time in perfecting 
himself in Arabic, etc. From Egypt, he travelled in the dis- 
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guise of a Mamaluke through Palestine to Damascus, Aleppo, 

Mardin, Bagdad, and early in September, 1807, reached Bom- 
bay. He there met with Sir James Mackintosh, to whom 
Robert Hall had before introduced him. He was received into 
the family of that distinguished civilian, whose eldest daughter 
he soon after married. Early in 1808, he took up his abode in 
Bagdad as British Resident. His high spirit, his sound _politi- 
cal views, his perfect knowledge of the native character, and 
his profuse generosity speedily gained him the highest reputa- 
tion both with the local government and the people. He spent 
about six years in Bagdad with no European society but that 
of his wife, and of Mr. Hine, the surgeon of the residency, who 
was also his assistant. ‘The leisure which he enjoyed from his 
public duties he spent in pursuing his favorite studies. He 
made collections for a history, and for a geographical and a sta- 
tistical account of the pashalik of Bagdad. He examined all 
the remains of antiquity within his reach; and commenced 
his collection of oriental Mss., which he spared no labor or 
cost to render complete. He also formed a rich collection of 
medals and coins, and of the gems and engraved stones found 
at Babylon, Nineveh, C tesiphe m, and Bagdad. The fruit of 
his observations was his Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon, first 
printed in the Vienna Mines de P Orient. Major Rennell hav- 
ing called in question some of the conclusions in that Memoir, 

Mr. Rich, in 1818, published a second Memoir, in which he 
confirms the reasoning of the first, and adds a valuable appen- 
dix on Babylonian antiques. In 1813 and in 1814, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rich proceeded on horseback to C onstantinople, Vienna, 
Paris, ete. On his return to Bagdad, he took, as far as_possi- 
ble, a different route from the one on which he had journeyed 
towards Europe, visiting the site of ancient Troy, the Syrian 
and Chaldean convents in Mesopotamia, etc. During the five 
or six years after his return to the residency, Mr. Rich added 
solargely to his Mss., as to render them, perhaps, the most ex- 
tensive and valuable ever brought together by any private per- 
son in the East. His collection of coins, Greek, Parthian, 
Sassanian, and Mussulman, was also much enlarged, as was that 
of his gems and engraved stones. In 1820 the state of his 
health requiring change of air, he made a tour into Koordistan, 
of which the two volumes, whose title is at the head of this ar- 
ticle, contain the journal. In his return, he visited many of the 
ancient christian churches in Chaldea, especially such as he 
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had not an opportunity of seeing in his former journeys. Be- 
sides other curious Mss., he was enabled to preserve and t 
add to his library many valuable and ancient copies of the Syrian 
and Chaldean versions of the Scriptures. 

It was now his intention to have proceeded to Bombay, where 
he had been appointed to an important office by the Hon. 
Mr. Elphinstone then governor, when a violent attack 
made on the residency by the orders, or with the connivance, 
of the Pasha. ‘This Mr. Rich succeeded in repelling by force 
of arms, and moved down to Bussorah until due reparation 
offered. 

While waiting instructions from his own government, he em- 
ployed his time in a tour to Shiraz, whence he visited Persepo- 
lis, the tomb of Cyrus, ete. While he was in this city, the 
cholera morbus appeared, and in a few days carried off 6000 
people cut of a population of 40,000. Mr. Rich’s time was 
chiefly employed for many days in visiting the sick, and admin- 
istering the necessary medicines. But the disease was alread) 
working in his own veins. On leaving the bath on the 5th of 
October, symptoms of cholera appeared, and in spite of every 
assistance and care, he expired on the following morning, the 
6th of October. He was interred in one of the royal gardens 
where a monument has since been erected to his memory. The 
great excellence of his character is attested in the warmest man- 
ner by all who were, at any time, in his society. 

The Memoirs on Babylon, and a few papers in the Vienna 
Journal, were the only writings which he published i in his life- 
time. He left a considerable number of Mss. ; in particular, an 
ample journal of his route from Bagdad to Constantinople, | 
which Mrs. Rich ¢ accompanies d him on horseback. His journal! 
from Constantinople to Paris, ond from Paris back to Baxi lad, 
is likewise preserved, and other papers. Some of them will 
soon be published. His magnificent collection of Oriental Mss., 
of coins and antiquities, was purchased by the British parlia- 
ment, for the use of the British museum, where it is now de- 
posited. 


We now propose to give some account of the journal in Koor- 
distan. ‘These volumes,” says Mrs. Rich, “are all which 
exist of a work begun by Mr. Rich, on a very extensive scale. 
He therefore applied himself diligently to the study of various 
scientific subjects, by the knowledge of which he hoped to ac- 
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complish his design. He felt that a very different book « 
travels in the East, would be expected from one who had en- 
joyed so many advantages as himself, than could be claimed 
from the generality of travellers ; for he had spent many years 
in Asia ; he spoke several Asiatic languages fluently ; and he 
was intimately acquainted with the character and manners of the 
people. It will be found, acc ordingly, that he was evidently at 
home in the countries which he describes; that his observ ations, 
being in his own mind the result of long experience, are not 
given as new discoveries, but as well ascertained facts ; and 
many allusions are made which indicate his intimacy with the 
feelings and habits of the country, but which will perhaps either 
appear obscure, or pass unheeded by those who may not be 
equally well acquainted with the subject.” 

The first volume is taken up with the journal of Mr. Rich’s 
residence in Koordistan. 'The second volume is oce upied ina 
description of the } journey from Sulimania to Mosul ; of is a 
examinations of the ruins of Nineveh; of visits to the convents 
of Chaldean Christians, and other interesting objects near Mo- 
sul; of a voyage down the Tigris, from Mosul to Bagdad, and 
Bushire ; of a journey to Shiraz; descriptions of the ruins of 
Persepolis, ete. An appendix contains observations made at the 
ancient Arbela, with notes on the battle ; a list of Syrian Mss., 
procured by the author; journal of bearings and distances 
journal of two expeditions from Bagdad to Bussorah, in 1811 
and 1812, account of an excursion from Bagdad to Ctesiphon 
and Seleucia in 1812, etc. 

The number of families who inhabit that part of Koordistan 
which is under the government of the Pasha of Sulimania, 
amounts to 12 or 15,000. ‘The commerce of Sulimania, the 
capital, is not extensive. A caravan goes generally about once 
a month, to 'Tabreez, carrying dates, coffee, ete., and bringing 
back raw silk, silk-stuffs, ete. Once a year, a caravan goes 
to Erzroom, with dates, cofiee, and other articles, for which are 
exchanged iron, copper and mules. A caravan proceeds once 
a month to Hamadan, and Sinna. ‘There is also constant inter- 
course with Kerkook, Mosul and Bagdad. 

There is much beautiful scenery in Koordistan. “* September 
13th, we reached,” says Mr. Ric +h, “ the beautiful village of Dei- 
ra, embosomed in a wood of the finest walnut trees | ever saw, 
which had a prodigious spread. Gardens, vineyards, and culti- 
vation surrounded the village in every available spot, on the 
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sides of the mountain. ‘The vines in many places crept up thy 
trees, and extended from one tree to the other, forming fe stoons 
and draperies. Multitudes of springs burst from the sides of th 
hill and dashed over the roots of the trees, in numberiess litt! 
cascades. Nothing was heard but the murmuring of the waters. 
It was not easy to pass so beautiful a spot without a pause to 
enjoy its loveliness. Accordingly, Omar Aga and I alighted 
under the shade of a walnut, by the side of a lictle rill, and t 
peasants immediately spree ad before us a collation of baer i in 
the comb, fresh butter, butter-milk, peaches, and grapes.” 

The follow ing will illustrate the allusion in Jonah, to the “ eas: 
wind,” which withered the gourd. “ All the people of Su 
mania complain of the extraordinary prevalence of the Sherki, 
or easterly wind, this year, which renders this season intolerab); 
hot and relaxing. ‘They have not had three days together, fr 
from this wind, since the beginning of summer. Since we hav 
returned from the mountains, we have been greatly troubled 
with it, and it is still very relaxing, though divested of its ex- 
traordinary heat.” 

The governor of the pashalik, and several members of his 
family, are represented by Mr. Rich as very estimable persons. 
“ Mahmood Pasha I shail alw ays think of with affection. His 
very countenance is indicative of purity, of candor and simplici- 
ty. I never expected to meet with such a man in the East. 
I fear many such are not to be met with in better climes. 
There is a melancholy and a tenderness in his character, which 
render him quite interesting. He is all feeling. ‘The deat: of 
his son he will not readily get over, and I will confidently assert 
that no native of the East, ever loved his wife and children as li 
does. Yesterday evening he went into his haram for the first 
time, since the death of hisson. A child of his brother’s met him 
and called him father. That name, and the infantine voice with 
which it was pronounced, were too much for him ; he shrieked 
and fell senseless to the ground. It must be recollected that 
all grief is reprobated by the Mohammedan religion; and excess 
of feeling for a woman or a child, is universally despised by th: 
followers of Islam, which preaches only apathy and sternness. 
The Pasha has become more really religious than any oriental 
I ever knew ; yet it has not made him fanatic or unfeeling. 
His better nature has risen above the degrading doctrines of Mo- 
hammedanism.” 

**Qsman Bey, a brother of the Pasha’s, does not lose on a 
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second interview. I thought him very agreeable. He asked 
very sensible questions, and answered those I put to him, in an 
intelligent manner. He apologized for his inquisitiveness. ‘ ] 
am, perhaps, impertinent,’ said he, ‘but remember what a 
strange thing it is, for a Koord to have a conversation with an 
Englishman ; and what a desire he must have to profit by it, 
and inform himself of things which he could learn in no other 
way, but which it must do him good to know.’ 

The peasantry in Koordistan, are a totally distinct race from 
the tribes, which seldom, if ever, cultivate the soil ; while on the 
other hand, the peasants are never soldiers. ‘The clannish 
Koords call themselves Sipah, or military Koords, in contradis- 
tinction to the peasant Koords. ‘The clans conceive the pea- 
sants to be merely created for their use ; and wretched indeed is 
the condition of these Koordish cultivators. 

“ | observe in general,’ remarks Mr. Rich, “ the Koords are 
much more eager after information, much more diffident of them- 
selves, and much easier to instruct than the ‘Turks, and, I be- 
lieve, than the Persians either; for there are certain things 
which a Persian will readily adopt, but others in literature and 
science, in which he conceives himself to be highly superior to 
other nations. A Turk has a comfortable idea of his own supe- 
riority in every thing, and has a thorough contempt for whatever 
he does not understand. ‘The Mohammedan religion is a bar to 
all improvement. A nation could not be civilized and remain 
Mohammedan. Islamism is, without exception, the religion 
which is the most exclusive of all improvement, and the most 
favorable to the permanence of falsehood and error. Moham- 
med has meddled with eve ry thing, and poisoned every thing he 
touched. A Turk bi isphe mes who believes any point of an- 
cient history , concerning which Mohammed has pronounced his 
opinion.’ 

“ No women can conduct themselves with more real proprie- 
ty than the Koordish ladies ; and their morality far exceeds that 
of the Turkish females. The »y are treated as equals by their 
husbands, and they laugh at, and despise the slavish subjec tion 
of the Turkish women. There is something approaching to 
domestic comfort in Koordistan ; in Turkey the idea is quite 


unknown.” “ Adela Khanum,” remarks Mrs. Rich, in a brief 


journal of hers, in an appendix, “ the wife of the Pasha, has a 
very mild and touching e xpression of countenance. She looked 
as if she had known sorrow, there was a dignified resignation 
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and stillness in her deportment, that quite affected me. She is 
the only wife of the Pasha, and they are much attached 1 

each other; and have been endeared to one another by thei ir 
common sorrow for the death of many children by the small- 
pox. She seemed almost afraid to speak of her little boy as 
likely to remain with them. Her eyes filled with tears as she 
most tenderly looked at him, and added, ‘he is not mine, but 


God’s. His will be done.’ 


Our limits will not allow us to proce ed further in quotations 
from these volumes. We have written this short account of 
them, partly from the very interesting nature of their contents, 
and partly from the fact that the principal foreign missionary 
sociation of this country is directing its attention to the regions 
of western and central Asia as an inviting field for christian and 
philanthropic effort. No benevolent man can read Mr. Rich’s 
journals without earnestly desiring that pure Christianity may 
soon take the place of that bloody fatalism which now spreads 
gloom and wo over some of the finest countries of the globe. 
What political changes will occur before that day arrives, w: 
know not. All the governments of central Asia are feeble and 
ready to vanish away. England or Russia could easily subdw 
the vast territories between the Caucasus and the Indus. 
Whether such an event, in the case of Russia, would be for the 
advantage of the people, or for the spread of C hristianity, there 
is room for serious doubt. An infusion of European mind is 
however, clearly wanted. ‘The death-like torpor which now 
prevails, needs to be broken up. In this view we cannot but 
be gratified with the efforts of the British government to open a 
steam-navigation on the Euphrates. Whether this particular 
measure shall meet with success, or the reverse, we may still be 
allowed to hope that it is the beginning of a series of efforts to 
introduce the arts of civilization where a semi-barbarism has long 
reigned. 
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By Hermann Olshausen, professor ordinarius of Theology in the University of Koenigsberg. 









Translated from the German, by David Fosdick, Jr. Boston. bs 
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[THe following essay is ho from a little volume lately pub- ry 
lished by Olshausen, entitled ‘‘ Nachweis der Aechtheit samtlicher Hi 
Schriften des N. Test.” For information in respect to the char- 3 





acter of Olshausen, our readers are referred to Bib. Repos. III. 
151, 161, 757. VIII. 88 seq. His candid and very valuable es- 
say on the authenticity of the second epistle of Peter was insert- Ly: 
ed in the last volume of this work. His commentary on the Acts 
of the A _— is now in the process of translation by Mr. Fosdick. 
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Preliminary Remarks on the New Testament generally. 





Tue oldest traces of the existence of the whole New 
Testament asa settled collection occur so late as three cen- 
turies after the times of the apostles. The particular reason 
why so long a period elapsed before this body of writings 
became definitely determined was, that its individual books, 
which of course existed before the whole collection, were at 
first circulated in part singly, and in part in smaller collections. 
For, so long as the apostles were upon earth, and the power of 
the Spirit from on high was in live ly action in every member of 
the church, so long there was no sensible necessity of a book to 
serve as the norm or rule of faith and practice. Whenever any 
uncertainty arose in regard to either, application was made to 
one of the apostles, and his advice was taken. ‘The Epistles 
of the apostle Paul owe their origin in part to such inquiries. 
Now some of the apostles lived to a great age. Peter and 
Paul, it is true, died under the emperor Nero (67 A. D.), suf- 
fering marty edu at Rome; but the evangelist John, who out- 
lived all the rest, was upwards of 90 years of age at his death, 
which did not happen till the time of the emperor Domitian, at 
the close of the first century. Hence, in the lifetime of the 
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apostles, though their writings were highly valued, they were 
naturally not regarded as sacred writings, which were to be the 
rule of faith, because there was a more immediate guarantee of 
truth in the living discourse of the apostles and their first com- 
panions, as also in the Spirit who was so powerfully exerting 
his influence upon the church. ‘The apostolic writings, there- 
fore, were indeed read in the public assemblies, but not alone, 
and not regularly. ‘The book for regular public reading was 
still the Old Testament; and this is always to be understood 
in the New Testament when the Holy Scriptures are mention- 
ed. Besides the apostolic writings, ‘however, other profitable 
books were used for the edification of the church. In particu- 
lar, we have still some remains of the writings of immediate 
disciples of the apostles, commonly called apostolic fathers, 
which were publicly read in the ancient churches. These men 
all lived in the first century and some time in the second. 
Among them are Clement, bishop of Rome, Lgnatius, bishop of 
Antioch, Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, Hermas, who was pro- 
bably presbyter at Rome, and the well-known Barnabas. The 
epistles of Clement and Polycarp, as well as the book of Her- 
mas, were read with special assiduity in the ancient churches. 
On account of the great antiquity of these writings, they ver 
seldom quote the books of the New Te stament, and muc a of 
what coincides with the contents of the New ‘Testament, 
Christ’s sayings, may have been drawn by these iesontol 
fathers from oral tradition as well as from perusal of the gos- 
pels. Indeed, the former is perhaps most probable, since they 
certainly did not read the gospels so assiduously as they were 
read in later times, when it was impossible to listen to the living 
discourse of the apostles and their immediate companions. ‘I'he 
reason why so few written remains of the immediate disciples 
of our Lord are now extant, is in part the long wees of time 
which has destroyed many books, but in part, also, that the an- 
cient Christians labored more than they wrote. ‘The preaching 
of the gospel and the regulation of infant churches consumed so 
much of their time, that little remained to be employed in com- 
position. Moreover, in the first century it was as when Paul 
wrote (1 Cor. 1:26): Not mary wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble are called. For the most part 
only, people of inferior standing joined the church of Christ; 
and these had neither the capacity nor the inclination to Jabor 
with the pen. In these circumstances it is undoubtedly true 
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that we find little information concerning the books of the New 
Testament in the first century. That they did nevertheless 
exist in the church, we shall prove hereafter. It might, then, 
be expected that although the most ancient Christians do not 
speak of their sacred writings, still the heathen writers of Greece 
and Rome must have done so, considering the multiplicity of 
their works on all subjects. But the heathen writers who were 
contemporary W ith the apostles and the apostolic church make 
no mention of the apostolic writings, because they cared nothing 
at all about the christian church as a whole. ‘They considered 
the Christians as only a sect of the Jews, and despised them as 
much as they did the latter. They therefore credited the ma- 
licious reports which were circulated respecting the Christians, 
and treated them accordingly as the off-scouring of humanity. 
Such is the procedure of Tacitus, a noble Roman, who re- 
lates the persecution of the Christians under Nero. Thus, of 
course, nothing could induce the Greeks and Romans to culti- 
vate acquaintance with the writings of the Christians ; _particu- 
larly as they were distasteful on another account, from their not 
being clothed in the same elegant language as their productions. 

It was only when the number of the Christians became so great 
as to excite apprehension, that they began to pay attention to 
every thing of importance concerning this new sect, and so at 
last to their sacred books. It is not, however, till after the 
middle of the second century, that we find examples like that of 
Celsus, who, in order to confute the Christians, acquainted him- 
self with their sacred books. 

The original condition of the maiden church, in which less 
stress was laid on the Scripture than on the word of the apostles, 
was not, indeed, of Jong continuance. For the mighty out- 
pouring of the Spirit, which, on the day of Pentecost, filled the 
disciples of our Saviour, had hardly been communicated to a 
number of other minds, and lost its first power, when erroneous 
schisms began to prevail in the church. The germs of these 
may even be discovered in the writings of the apostles. The 
first of these party divisions of the ancient church, was that of 
the Jewish Christians. As early as in the epistle to the Ga- 
latians, Paul speaks expressly of persons who desired to bring 
the Galatian Christians again under the yoke of the law. They 
wished faith in Christ and his redemption, to be regarded as in- 
sufficient for salvation, unless circumcision and the observance 
of the law were added. The great teacher of the Gentiles, 
Vor. IX. No. 25. Q7 
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however, zealously opposes this restricted idea of Christianity, 
and shows that the soul must lose Christ if it seeks to use any 
other means of salvation. It was the object of the law of Mo- 
ses to lead by its injunctions to conviction of sin, and thus to a 
desire for salvation; by its prophecies and types of Christ, it 
was a school-master to guide us to him; but salvation itself 
could come only from Christ. Still, Paul was by no means of 
opinion, that those who were Jews by birth, must not observe 
the law when they became Christians ; he rather favored their 
doing so, if the pious customs of their fathers had become dear 
to them, or if their own weakness, or that of the Jews, would be 
offended by the contrary course. Hence, the apostles, who re 
mained in Jerusalem till its destruction, as Matthew and James, 
observed the law invariably, and so did Paul likewise, when he 
was in Jerusalem. But the apostles, as well as their true disci- 
ples, were far from being desirous to impose this observance of 
the law upon the Gentiles also. ‘The milder, and truly chris- 
tian view of the observance of the law, was constantly entertain- 
ed by many Jewish Christians in Palestine, who in later _ . 
were called Nazarenes. Many, on the contrary, took t 
wrong course, which the apostle Paul reproved in certain oe 
viduals in Galatia, and these obtained the name of Ebionites. 
These, however, fell into other heresies besides their idea of the 
necessity of circumcision and observance of the law in order to 
salvation ; particularly in regard to the person of Christ. They 
denied the true divinity of our Lord, and regarded him as a son 
of Joseph, thus seceding wholly from the true church of Christ. 
In precise contrariety to this Judaizing division of the church, 
others entirely discarded Judaism. ‘The instructions of th: 
apostle Paul had taken deep hold of their minds, and given them 
a strong conviction that the gospel went far beyond the formalities 
of Jewish practice, and would bring all nations under its sway. 
But from this perfectly correct idea, they wandered into oppo- 
sition to the Old Testament, which was never felt in the slight- 
est degree by the apostle Paul. ‘They remarked correctly, that 
in the Old Testament the divine justice was most prominently 
exhibited, in the revelation of a rigorous law ; while the New 
most fully displayed the divine mercy, in the revelation of for- 
giving love. But this fact, which was necessary for the educa- 
tion of mankind, since the need of salvation will never be felt 
until the claims of justice are perceived, was employed by them 
for the purpose of wholly disuniting the Old Testament from 
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the New, and referring it to a distinct author. This sect are 
termed Marcionites, from Marcion, the man who urged this 
view to the greatest extreme. Inconnection with their opposi- 
tion to Judai, they also held Gnostic opinions, ‘(whence they 
are commonly 1 ranked with the Gnosties 3) and these gave a 
hue to their vapid notion, that the God of the Old Testament 
was different from that of the New. ‘The Old Testament, they 
thought, presented to view a God of justice without love, the 
New Testament, one of love without justice ;_ while in reality 
the only true God possesses both attributes in perfection. It 
is easy to see that in these notions paganism is mingled with 
Christianity. The sublime nature of the latter was admitted 
by the Marcionites ; but they could not look upon the other true 
form of religion, Jadciimn as reconcilable with it. Hence, al- 
though they no longer revered the numberless gods of the hea- 
then, they imagined the two attributes of God, justice and love, 

to centre in two distinct divine beings. Besides this unground- 
ed violence against Judaism, the Marcionites maintained a stupid 
error in regard to Christ’s nature, which was the precise oppo- 
site of the opinion of the Jewish Christians. The latter denied 
his divinity, and the Marcionites asserted that he had no true 
humanity. The humanity of Christ, said the »y, Was only appa- 
rent. In their opinion a purely heavenly vision was presented 
in the person of Jesus Christ ; his life, and all his acts in life, 

were but in appearance, designed to exhibit him to men in a ine. 
man manner. 

This idea the Marcionites entertained in common with the 
Gnostics, properly so called, who did, indeed, judge more cor- 
rectly than the former in regard to the mutual relation of Ju- 
daism and Christianity, but on other points maintained the most 
srievous errors.. The seeds of their doctrine are referred to by 
the apostle Paul, e. g. 2'Tim. 2: 17, 18, where he warns against 
the heresy of Hymenaeus and Philetus, who maintained that 
the resurrection of the dead had already taken place. For, as 
they denied the true humanity of Christ, the »y could not, of course, 
admit the corporeal resurrection of all men; and therefore, un- 
derstood it spiritually of the interior vivification of the heart by 
the Spirit of Christ. Undoubtedly this perversion of doctrine 
on the part of the Gnostics, is to be referred to their belief in 
another being besides God. While they regarded God as a 
pure Spirit, the fulness of all good and all beauty, they looked 
upon matter as another being, the source of every thing corpo- 
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real and visible, as also of evil. It was from a mixture of the 
spiritual and the material that this world originated, and particu- 
larly man, who at one time displays so much that is lovel, 
and elevated, at another so much that is low and base. Thus, 
the only way to purify and sanctify man, was that he should be 
gradually freed from every thing material, and by the divine 
seeds of life within him, be brought back to God. It is easy to 
imagine what a distorted view of all the doctrines of salvation 
must be produced by such an idea, since Holy Writ nowhere 
countenances the opinion that evil resides in matter, but rather 
expressly refers it to the will of the creature, who, by disobe- 
dience to the holy will of the Creator, has destroyed in himself, 
and about him, the harmony which originally prevailed in th 
whole universe. 

In this condition of things, then, when Jewish Christians, 
Marcionites, and Gnostics, to say nothing of other insignificant 
sects, were disturbing the unity of the church, it was seen to be 
necessary that every effort should be exerted to uphold the 
purity of the apostolic doctrines. But as, at the time when 
these sects became very powerful, the apostles were no longer 
upon earth, no direct appeal could be made to their authority. 
Whenever oral tradition was adduced against them, these here- 
tics appealed themselves to pretended communications from the 
apostles. ‘The Gnostics, in particular, asserted that the deeper 
wisdom which they taught in their schools was communicated 
by the apostles to only a few ; simple christian truth alone, 
they supposed, was only for the multitude. What remained, 
therefore, since appeal to oral tradition from the apostles was of 
no avail, but reference to written authority? ‘This could not 
be altered and falsified like oral language; it was better suited 
to be a fixed, unchangeable norm and rule of faith; and could, 
therefore, be employed with exceeding force and efficiency 
against all heretics. ‘Thus the time was now come when a sift- 
ing and separation of the many christian writings scattered abroad 
in the church was necessary. Moreover, the different sects of 
heretics had all sorts of forged writings among them, in which 
their peculiar opinions were presented in the names of celebra- 
ted prophets and apostles. Against such writings explicit de- 
claration must be made, in order to preserve the true apostolic 
doctrine from mixture with erroneous and confused notions. As 
of course, however, individual fathers of the church could have 
but little influence against the established sects of heretics, it was 
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felt to be necessary that real Christians should be more closely 
and more intimately united, and from the endeavor consequent- 
ly made sprang the so-called Catholic, i. e. universal church. 
The teachers of the church, as well as the laity, agreed together 
in the avowal of certain doctrines, which afterwards formed their 
creed, or the so-called apostolic symbol, because in them the 
true apostolic doctrines were opposed to heresies. Thus it be- 
came practicable to set firm bounds to the tide of corruption ; 
and thus the various sects were gradually suppressed by the 
preponderant influence of the universal church. Still some of 
them lasted down to the 5th and 6th centuries. 

The sifting of the various christian writings demands a more 
careful consideration. It was remarked above that edifying pro- 
ductions of estimable fathers, e. g. Clement of Rome, Hermas 
and others, were publicly read along with those of the apostles. 
Still, however profitable these writings might be, the bishops of 
the catholic church correctly felt that they could be of no ser- 
vice against heretics, as they allowed them no weight. Since, 
however, they commonly acknowledged the writings of the 
apostles, these and these alone could be appealed to in confuta- 
tion of them. All such writings, therefore, as were allowed to 
be the compositions of other authors were first separated from 
the rest. If this had not been done, it would have remained 
uncertain in all subsequent time what books were properly to be 
regarded as pure sources of apostolic doctrine ; and at the time 
of the Reformation it would not have been so easy to restore 
the true uncorrupted doctrine of Christ by means of the Scrip- 
tures, as it was, from the circumstance that the genuine Scrip- 
tures were possessed in a separate, fixed collection. Now, in 
the endeavor to gather the genuine apostolic writings together 
by themselves, some were very readily distinguished from the 
rest as true apostolic productions. ‘These were called univer- 
sally-admitted writings ; in Greek, Homolegomena. Among these 
were reckoned the four gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John; the Acts of the apostles; the epistles of the apostle 
Paul to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, Colossians, and Thessalonians, to Timothy, Titus, and 
Philemon ; and, lastly, the two epistles of John and Peter, i. e. 
only the first and largest of both apostles. Among these writ- 
ings, it is true, there appear two which were not composed by 
apostles, i.e. by members of the first circle of twelve men 
which our Lord Jesus gathered about him. (It is to be ob- 
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served that Paul ranked with these in authority, partly because 
of his immediate call by the Lord (Acts ix), and partly on ac- 
count of his extended and blessed labors in behalf of the church.) 
We mean the gospel of Mark, and the work of Luke, for Luke’s 
Gospel and his Acts of the apostles do but make two halves of 
the same work, as is plain from the commencement of the Acts. 
There was no scruple on the part of the catholic church to class 
these two works of assistants of the apostles with those really 
apostolic, because both wrote under the influence and approval 
of apostles. According to the unanimous account of the most 
ancient fathers, Mark wrote under the guidance of Peter, and 
Luke under that of Paul; so that Mark was regarded as the 
Petrine, and Luke as the Pauline gospel. These universally- 
received writings of the apostles were divided into two collec- 
tions. First, the four gospels by themselves formed a collec- 
tion called the gospel. For, although it contained four narra- 
tives of our Lord’s life, they were not “regarded as different writ- 
ings, but only as different aspects or, so to speak, sides of one 
and the same work. Hence an ancient father, Irenaeus, bishop 
of Lyons in France, terms the four gospels the one four-formed 
or four-sided gospel. The other writings constituted a second 
collection, which was termed the apostle, or the preaching of 
the apostle. Probably the name took its rise from the fact, 
that at first the epistles of Paul alone were collected together, 
and he was called the apostle by way of eminence, especially in 
Europe, on account of his active labors. ‘To this collection of 
Pauline epistles the Acts of the apostles was added subsequent- 
ly, because it formed as it were an introduction to the epistles, 
containing an account of Paul’s travels and labors in the vine- 
yard of our Lord. Later still were also added the two larger 
epistles of John and Peter. 

Besides these generally admitted writings, there were others, 
which were indeed regarded by many as apostolic, but as to 
which some estimable persons entertained doubts, viz. the se- 
cond and third epistles of John, the second epistle of Peter, the 
epistles of James and Jude, the epistle to the Hebrews, and 
John’s Apocalypse. Hence these were termed disputed wri- 
tings ; in Greek, Antilegomena. It was not till the close of the 
second, or commencement of the third century, that most of the 
fathers of the catholic church became united in believing the 
genuineness and apostolic origin of all these writings excepting 
the epistle to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse. <A third 
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small collection was now formed of these epistles, and into it 
were transferred the two larger epistles of John and Peter, 
which were at first contained in the second collection. Conse- 
quently the third comprised seven epistles, which were called 
the seven catholic, i. e. universally-admitted epistles, in contra- 
distinction from the various rejected writings. ‘There now re- 
mained, therefore, only the epzstle to the Hebrews and the Rev- 
elation of John. In regard to the epistle, as has been already 
mentioned, no doubt was entertained as to its genuineness ; the 
only controversy was, whether Paul was its author or not. At 
last the opinion that it was Pauline prevailed, and it was intro- 
duced into the collection of Pauline epistles; though, as the 
collection was already made up, it was placed at the end, after 
the small epistle to Philemon. In the Lutheran version of the 
Bible, however, the epistle obtained another place, viz. between 
the third epistle of John and the epistle of James, for reasons 
which will be stated hereafter. ‘The whole question, therefore, 
in regard to the epistle to the Hebrews was of little consequence ; 
for, if Paul did not write it, it is certain that the author wrote 
under his guidance (as will be shown more at length in the se- 
quel), and the case is the same with this epistle as with the 
gospels of Mark and Luke. It is otherwise, however, with 
the history of the Apocalypse, which also will be particularly 
related hereafter. Although it has the oldest and most trust- 
worthy witnesses in its behalf, indeed beyond most of the wri- 
tings of antiquity, it still early met with numerous assailants, on 
account of its contents. ‘True, many did not exactly regard it 
as spurious ; they only maintained that it was written, not by 
John the evangelist, but by another man of less note, bearing the 
same name. Others, however, felt such excessive dislike 
towards the book that they declared it must have been compos- 
ed by the worst heretics. Yet here, too, truth fortunately ob- 
tained the victory, and the genuine apostolic character of this 
elevated production of prophetic inspiration was acknowledged. 
As the three smaller collections were made up, nothing remain- 
ed but to place it at the end of all. This was precisely the 
position to which the Apocalypse belonged ; for, considering the 
Gospels to be, as it were, the root of the tree of life exhibited 
in the whole New Testament, and the Epistles as the branches 
and blossoms, then the Apocalypse is the fully ripened fruit. 
It contains a picture of the development of God’s church down 
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to the end of time, and therefore forms the close of the Bible as 
properly as Genesis forms its commencement. 

In order that the various writings and small collections might 
be permanently united, the smaller divisions were entirely given 
up in the fourth century, and thenceforward there was but one 
collection, containing all the New Testament writings. A de- 
cisive decree on this point was issued by a council held in the 
year 393 at Hippo, now Bona, in Africa. _ In itself considered, 
this union of the smaller collections into a single large one is of 
no consequence, and hence, too, it is of none that it took place 
at so late a period ; for, as early as during the third century and 
the commencement of the fourth, there was entire unanimity in 
regard to all essential questions concerning the books of the 
New Testament, as the following history of them will evince. 
Still there was this advantage arising from the union of the 
apostolic writings into one body, viz. that they were in a more 
safe and determinate form, and might now be placed with the 
Old Testament as the second part of Holy Writ. 


CHAPTER II. 
The Collection of the Gospels. 


Or the three smaller collections of the writings of the New 
Testament, which, as we have before stated, were in use in the 
ancient church, none can be traced further back than that of the 
gospels. We find so many and so weighty testimonies in its 
behalf, that it would seem as though Providence desired this 
palladium of the church to be in a special manner secure against 
all attacks. Not only is it the case that some of the most an- 
cient fathers testify to its existence, as e. g. Tertullian, Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, Irenaeus, Justin Martyr (all of whom lived 
in the second century after Christ, and were preceded only by 
the so-called apostolic fathers) ; but, moreover, the witnesses 
in its behalf are from all parts of the ancient church. Turtul- 
lian lived in Carthage ; Clement in Egypt; Irenaeus was born 
in Asia Minor, and became bishop of Lyons in France ; Justin 
Martyr was born in Palestine (in Flavia Neapolis, otherwise 
called Sichem), but taught in Rome. ‘Thus we have testimo- 
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nies in favor of the collection of the gospels from all the chief 
stations of the ancient church ; and this, of course, supposes its 
very general diffusion. ‘The greatest number of testimonies, all 
preceding from one province, would not be of so much weight 
as these coincident declarations from the most various parts of 
the world, in regard to the currency of the gospels. A circum- 
stance, however, still more important than the testimonies from 
various parts of the ancient church is, that, not only the mem- 
bers of the catholic orthodox church, but the heretics, also, were 
familiar with our gospels. If it be considered, what violent 
mutual animosity there was between the fathers of the catholic 
church and the heretics ; that one party would not receive or 
adopt any thing at all from the other, but was rather disposed 
to reject it from the very fact that it came from so detested a 
quarter; no one can help seeing in the circumstance that the 
catholic church and the heretics were familiar with the collec- 
tion of our gospels an uncommonly cogent proof of its genuine- 
ness and great antiquity. For, had it been formed after the 
rise of these sects, either within the pale of the catholic church, 
or in this or that party of heretics, it would be wholly inexpli- 
cable, how it could have been introduced into these sects from 
the church, or vice versa, into the church from these sects. 
Thus the collection of our gospels must at all events have taken 
place before the sects arose; for on no other ground can it be 
explained how these books, which were generally known and 
used before open rupture in the church, should have been ad- 
mitted as genuine by both parties alike. Now the sects of the 
Gnostics and Marcionites originated as early as the beginning of 
the second century ; and we are consequently entitled, from this 
circumstance, to regard the collection of the gospels as in exist- 
ence at a period very near the times of the apostles. Besides 
the heretics, moreover, we find pagans acquainted with the col- 
lection of the gospels. We refer particularly to Celsus, a vio- 
lent opponent of Christianity, against whose attacks it was de- 
fended by Origen. It is true this man did not live till about 
200 years after the birth of Christ (we do not know the precise 
period) ; but it is notwithstanding a decisive evidence of the 
general diffusion and acknowledgment of the gospels throughout 
the church, that they are cited and assailed by pagan opponents 
as the official sources of the christian doctrine. For, had Cel- 
sus been aware that Christians themselves did not acknowledge 
Vou. IX. No. 25. 28 
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these writings, it would have been a foolish undertaking to re- 
fute them from the contents of the books. 

Further ; it is a wholly peculiar circumstance in the his story 
of the gospels, and one w vhich goes a great way to sustain their 
genuineness, that we nowhere find, i in any writer of any part of 
the ancient world, an indication that only a single one of the 
four gospels was in use, or even known to exist separat 
All posse: ssed the entire collection of the gospe Is. It is true. 
there is one writer, P ‘apias, bishop of Hierapolis i in Phrygia, con- 
cerning whom there is no express statement, that he had all the 
four gospe Is. But the manner in which Eusebius speaks re . 
specting him in his Church History, is such, that there is noth- 
ing questionable in this silence. Eusebius adduces from a work 
of Papias, now not extant, some notices of Matthew and Mark. 
It is certainly true that nothing is said of Luke and John ; but 
this is undoubtedly because the ancient bishop had not made 
any particular observations on these two gospels. His silence 
respecting them is the less an evidence that he was not acqui aint- 
ed with them, as the theatre of the labors of Papias was in ” 
vicinity of Ephesus, where John lived so long, and moreov: 
wrote his gospel. Hence Papias must necessarily have been ac- 
quainted with it. Eusebius, moreover, remarks in ‘the same plac 
that Papias was acquainte d with the first epistle of John ; a 
much rather, then, with his gospel? Hence, Eusebius says 
nothing concerning Luke and John, because it was a matter of 
course that Papias was familiar with them, and the latter had 
not said anything special in regard to their origin. ‘There were, 
moreover, some heretics who made use of but one gospel, « 
Marcion used Luke, and the Ebionites Matthew ; but they had 
special reasons for doing so, in their doctrinal opinions. ‘They 
did not, by any means, deny the three other gospels to be genu- 
ine; they ‘only asserted that their authors were not true disci- 
ples of our Lord. Marcion held the erroneous notion, that all 
the disciples, with the exception of Paul, still continued hall- 
Jews. The Jewish Christians maintained that all the disciples 
except Matthew, had strayed away too far from Judaism, and 
on that account did not receive their w ritings. In this state of 
the ease, there is a clear evidence from their opinions, also, that 
the vospels are genuine, and were in that day generally diffus ed 
in the church. Now, as the collection of our four gospels ex- 
isted so very early and so universally, the inquiry occurs, how 
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it could have originated? A particular individual, or a church, 
may have formed it, and it may then have spread itself every 
where abroad. ‘This supposition seems to be countenanced by 


the circumstance of the general uniformity as to the order of 


the four gospels. A few Mss. only, place John next to 
Matthew, in order that the writings of the apostles may be by 
themselves. Clearly, however, this transposition arose from 
the fancy of some copyist, and has no historical foundation. 
There is still, therefore, positive authority for the universally 
received arrangement. ‘The most weighty circumstance against 
the opinion that the collection of the gospels was made in a 
particular place, and diffused itself abroad from thence, is, that 
we have no account respecting such a process; though we 
should expect one from the fact that John lived, and moreover, 
wrote his gospel, at so late a period. For this reason had the 
evangelist John himself, as some suppose, or any other man of 
high authority in the church, formed the collection of the gos- 
pels, we should, one would think, have had an account of its 
formation, as it could not have taken place before the end of 
the first, or commencement of the second century, which period 
borders very closely on that from which we derive so many ac- 
counts concerning the gospels. But this very circumstance, 
that we read nothing at all re specting a collector of the gospels, 
that writers have been left to conjecture, in regard to the man- 
ner in which the collection of them was made, leads to another 
view of its formation, which casts the clearest light on the genu- 
ineness of the books. It is in the highest degree probable, that 
our gospels ail originated in capital cities of the Roman empire. 
Matthew probably wrote his in Jerusalem, the centre of Judaism, 
where also, as appears from the Acts of the apostles, a large 
Christian church was early gathered. Mark and Luke un- 
doubtedly wrote in Rome, the political centre of the empire, to 
which innumerable multitudes thronged from all quarters of the 
world, for the transaction of business. In this city, too, a flour- 
ishing Christian church was early formed, as is seen from the 
epistle of Paul to the Romans, which was written before Peter, 
or Paul, or any apostle had visited Rome. Lastly, John wrote 
at Ephesus, a ‘large and thriving city of Asia Minor, which was 
the residence of many learned and ingenious heathen. The 
large church of Ephesus was, according to the Acts, founded 
by Paul. It was fostered by the labors of John. Now let it 
be considered, how many thousands must, consequently, have 
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been most exactly aware who wrote the gospels, and it will be 
perceived that these circumstances afford w eighty evidence of 
their genuineness, particularly as there is not to be found in a 
single ancient writer, the faintest trace of any doubt in regard 
to at ; for the heretics, who, as we have remarked, disputed the 
gospels in part, did not deny their genuineness, (they rather ful- 
ly admitted it), but only their obligatory authority. Now, as 
very active intercourse was maintained among the Christians of 
the ancient church, partly by constant epistolary communica- 
tions, and partly by frequent personal visits, nothing is more 
natural than the supposition, that the Christians of Jerusalem 
very soon transmitted the gospel of Matthew which was com- 
posed i in the midst of them, to Rome, Ephesus, Alexandria, and 
other places, and that on the other hand, those of Rome, and 
Ephesus also, transmitted the writings composed among them, to 
the other churches. In every church there were archives, in 
which were deposited important documents. Into these ar- 
chives of the church, the gospels were put, and as only these 
four gospels were composed or vouched for by apostles, the col- 
lection of gospels took its rise, not in this or that place, but in 
every quarter simultaneously. This statement of the matter is, 
in the first place, strictly in accordance with the circumstances 
of the ancient church, and also the only one capable of explain- 
ing satisfactorily the existence of the collection in every body’s 
hands, while no one knew how and whence it originated. As, 
moreover, we find no other gospel but these in generai use, it is 
clearly evident that only these four were of apostolic origin. |1 
is true we find in circulation in individual churches, gospels 
which appear to have differed from our own; e. g. the church 
at Rhosus in Cilicia, a province of Asia Minor, made use of a 
gospel of Peter, and in Alexandria, one called the gospel of th: 
€gyptians was current. It is possible, however, that either 
these two writings were the same, or at least, were very ne arly 
allied, and also bore close affinity to our Mark ; and in that case, 
their use is as easily accounted for as the use of Matthew and 
Luke, by the Ebionite and Marcionite sects, in recensions some- 
what altered from the original 

From this cursory view of the evidence in favor of the genu- 
ineness of the gospels, we cannot but admit that no work can 
be adduced, out of the whole range of ancient literature, which 
has so many, and so decisive ancient testimonies in its behalf, 
as they. It is, therefore, properly, a mere labored effort to try 
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to maintain and demonstrate the spuriousness of the gospels. 
Since, how ever, this attempt is made, it is a reasonable inquiry, 
Whence is derived any occasion for doubt, when every thing 
without exception is in favor of their genuineness? We can- 
not but say, that no thorough, serious-minded scholar would ever 

have denied the genuineness of the gospels, had not the ques- 
tion in regard to their genuineness been conjoined with another 

investigation of extreme difficulty and intricacy. In the ardent 
endeavor to get rid of this difficulty, scholars have been seduced 
into the invention of hypotheses irreconcilable with the genuine- 
ness of the gospels. ‘They should, on the contrary, have set 
out invariably with the admission of their genuineness, as an ir- 
refragable fact, and then have employed only such modes of 
solving the difficulty above alluded to as were based on the sup- 
position of their genuineness. The difficulty is this. On close 
comparison of the first three gospels we discover a very striking 
coincidence between them. This is exhibited, not merely in 

the facts and the style, but also in the order of narration, in the 
transitions from one narrative to another, and in the use of un- 
common expressions, and other things of the same character. 
Further ; the coincidence is interrupted by just as striking a dis- 
similarity, in such a manner that it is in the highest degree dif- 
ficult to explain how this coincidence and this dissimilarity , as 
it is exhibited in the gospels, can have originated. This is a 
purely learned investigation, which should have been quietly 
prosecuted as such, without allowing it to influence the question 
respecting the genuineness of the gospels. Such has been its 
influence, however, that some scholars suppose a so-called Pro- 
tevangelion, or original gospel, which the apostles, before they 
left Jerusalem and scattered themselves abroad over the whole 
earth, prepared to serve as a guide to them in their discourses. 

This writing is supposed to have contained the principal events 
of the life of our Lord; and it was carried into all lands by the 
apostles. Now in these different countries, it is said by the de- 

fenders of this hypothesis, additions were gradually made to this 
original gospel. ‘These were at first short, and thus originated 
the gospels of the Jewish Christians, the Marcionites and others ; - 
afterwards they became longer, and in this w ay at last our gos- 
pels were produced. Now as it cannot be stated by whom 
these additions were made, this view is really equivalent to mak- 
ing our gospels spurious, for, according to it, only the little por- 
tions of them which existed in the brief original gospel is of 
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apostolic authority. But, setting aside the fact that this hypo- 
thesis must be false, for this ver y reason, because it opposes the 
genuineness of the gospels, which can be demonstrated by his- 
torical proof, this theory has been, moreover, of late utterly dis- 
carded on other grounds. In the first place, no ancient Chris- 
tian writer exhibits any acquaintance with such an original gos- 
pel; and is it conceivable that the knowledge of so remarkable 

a work should have been totally lost? Then, too, the idea that 
a guide was composed by the apostles for themselves S, in order 
to preserve unity in doctrine, is not at all suited to the aposto- 
lic times. In them the Holy Spirit operated with its primitive 

freshness and power. This Spirit, which guided into all truth, 
was the means of preserving unity among the apostles. Not an 
individual of those witnesses to the truth needed any external 
written guide. Besides, this supposition solves the difficulty in 
question respecting the coincidence between the gospels only in 
a very meagre and forced manner, while there is a much sim- 
pler way of reaching the same result far more satisfactorily. We 
must suppose more than one source of this characteristic of the 
first three gospels. Sometimes one evangelist was certainly 
made use of by another. ‘This remark is applicable particular- 
ly to Mark, who undoubtedly was acquainted with and made 

use of both Matthew and Luke. Moreov er, there existed short 
accounts of particular parts of the gospel history, such as narra- 
tives of particular cases of healing, relations of } journeys, and the 
like. Now when two evangelists made use of the same _ brief 
account, there naturally resulted a resemblance in their history. 
Still, as each was independent in his use of these accounts, some 
variations also occurred. Finally; much of the similarity be- 
tween them arose from oral narratives. It is easy to believe 
that certain portions of the evangelical history, e. g. particular 
cures, parables, and discourses of our Lord should have been re- 
peated constantly in the very same way, because the form of the 
narrative imprinted itself with very great exactness on every 
one’s memory. In this manner the songs of Homer and Ossian 
were long transmitted from mouth to mouth. U niformity im the 
oral mode of narration is not suflicient of itself alone to explain 
the relation between the gospels, because in prose it is impossi- 
ble (in poetry it is much easier) to imprint on the memory mi- 
nute traits and unimportant forms of expression with so much 
exactness as would be necessary to account for the mutual af- 
finity of the gospels; and, moreover, could their similarity be 
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thus explained, the variations between them would only stand 
out in more troublesome relief. But that which cannot be ef- 
fected by a single hypothesis, can be by that in conjunction with 
others. Here we may see the solution of a problem which has 
so long occupied the attention of theologians. But, whatever 
opinion may be entertained on this point, the investigation of it 
must always be kept aloof from the question of the genuineness 
of the gospels, which should first be established or denied on 
historical grounds. ‘Thus will the collection of the gospels be 
secure from all danger. 


CHAPTER III. 
The individual Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 


Of the four gospels, that of Matthew holds the first place in 
the canon. ‘The author of this first gospel, besides the name of 
Matthew, bore also that of Levi (Matt. 9:9. Mark 2: 14), and 
was the son of a certain Alpheus, of whom we know nothing 
further. Of the history of Matthew very little is known in ad- 
dition to the accounts in the New Testament. After our Sa- 
viour called him from his station as receiver of customs, he fol- 
lowed him with fidelity, and was one of the twelve whom Jesus 
sent forth. His labors as an apostle, however, seem to have 
been wholly confined to Palestine ; for, what is related of Mat- 
thew’s travels in foreign countries is very doubtful, resting only 
on the authority of later ecclesiastical writers. But the inform- 
ation re specting him which is of most importance to our purpose 
is given with perfect unanimity by the oldest ecclesiastical wri- 
ters, who declare that Matthew wrote a gospel. It is true that 
they likewise subjoin, equally without exception, that Matthew 
wrote in Hebrew at Jerusalem and for believing Jews ; and that 
this account must be correct, we know from the fact, that the 
Jewish Christians in Palestine, who spoke Hebrew, all made 
use of a gospel which they referred to Matthew. This Hebrew 
gospel did, indeed, differ ‘from our Greek gospel of Matthew, 
for it contained many things wanting in our gospel; but still it 
was in general so “exactly like the latter, that a father of 
the fourth century, the celebrated Jerome, felt himself entitled 
to treat of the Hebrew gospel expressly as Matthew’s. It is a 
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singular circumstance, however, that, while all the fathers of the 
church declare Matthew to have written in Hebrew, they all, 
notwithstanding, make use of the Greek text as of genuine apos- 
tolic origin without remarking what relation the Hebrew Mat- 
thew bore to our Greek gospel ; for that the oldest fathers of 
the church did not possess Matthew’s gospel in any other form 
than that in which we now have it, is fully settled. That we 
have no definite information on this point is undoubtedly owing 
to accidental causes ; but, since it is so, that we want any cer- 
tain account, we can only resort to conjecture concerning the 
mutual relation of the Greek and Hebrew Matthew. Existing 
statements and indications, however, enable us to form conjec- 
tures which, it is in the highest degree probable, are essentially 
correct. The idea that some unknown individual translated the 
Hebrew gospel of Matthew, and that this translation is our can- 
onical gospel is contradicted by the circumstance of the univer- 
sal diffusion of this same Greek Matthew, which makes it abso- 
lutely necessary to suppose that the translation was executed 
by some one of acknowledged influence in the church, indeed 
of apostolic authority. In any other case, would not objections 
to this gospel have been urged in some quarter or other, partic- 
ularly in the country where Matthew himself labored, and where 
his writings were familiarly known? There is not, however, 
the slightest trace of any such opposition to it. Besides ; our 
Greek Matthew is of such a peculiar character that it is impos- 
sible for us to regard it as a mere version. Does a man, who 
is translating an important work from one language into another, 
allow himself to make alterations in the book he is translating, 
to change the ideas it presents? Something of the kind must be 
supposed to have been done in the Greek gospel of Matthew 
with relation to the Hebrew. This is beyond denial if it be 
considered merely how the quotations from the Old Testament 
are treated. ‘These do not coincide either with the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament or with the version in common use 
at the time of the apostles, viz. the Septuagint (which was ex- 
ecuted by some learned Jews at Alexandria several centuries 
before the birth of Christ ;) but rather exhibited an independent 
text of their own. Now, as sometimes the argument is wholly 
based on this independent character of the text in the citations 
from the books of the Old Testament, and cannot have occur- 
red at all with a Hebrew gospel of Matthew, it is clear that our 
Greek Matthew must be something else than a mere version. 
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li is rather an independent work, though closely allied to the 
Hebrew gospel of the apostle. Since this same work is univer- 
sally regarded as an apostolic production, written by Matthew, 
there is no more simple and effectual mode of solving all the 
characteristics of the gospel of Matthew, than to suppose that 
Matthew himself, when he had composed the Hebrew gospel, 
executed likewise a free translation or new composition of it in 
the Greek language. 1t makes no essential difference, if we sup- 
pose that a friend of Matthew wrote the Greek work under his 
direction and authority ; but Matthew’s authority must necessa- 
rily be supposed to have been the means of the diffusion of the 
gospel, as otherwise it is ine xplicable that there does not appear 
the faintest trace of any Opposition to it. 

No definite objection can be made against our supposition that 
Matthew wrote a Greek gospel besides his Hebrew one. A 
single circumstance may appear strange ; viz. that Papias the 
ancient bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia ‘whom we have before 
mentioned, who was conversant with persons that had themselves 
seen and heard our Lord, states that every one endeavored to 
translate the Hebrew gospel of Matthew as well as he was able. 
Thus, according to this passage, the universally received Greek 
transformation of the Hebrew gospel was not commonly known in 
Phrygia; so that persons who did not very well understand 
Hebrew did as well as they could with the Hebrew gospel. 
But the circumstance that in the immediate vicinity of Papias 
the Greek Matthew was not yet current is no proof at all that 
it was not yet in existence. For, as Matthew’s work was al- 
ready diffused throughout the church in the Hebrew language, 
and the Greek Matthew corresponded with the Hebrew in 
every essential point, . was very natural that the Greek gospel 
should be circulated in a more dilatory manner, and by some 
accident it was ont etate tardy in reaching Phrygia. As, 
however, in the west generally, very few understood Hebrew, 
when the Greek Matthew was once procured, that only was 
circulated, and thus the Hebrew gospel was completely lost in 
Europe. In Palestine alone, as the Hebrew was better under- 
stood, it continued in use, though it was encumbered with di- 
vers foreign additions by the Jewish Christians. 

Thus, the genuineness of the gospel of Matthew is fully con- 
firmed on historical grounds, aside from its position in the col- 
lection of the gospels. Recent investigators have raised doubts 
in regard to its genuineness from internal considerations. They 
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say, in particular, that if the statements of Matthew in the cha- 
racter of eye-witness (for he was one of the twelve apostles) 
be compared with the descriptions of Mark who does not writ 
as an eye-witness, it will be evident that the advantage is on 
the side of the latter. Every thing which Mark narrates is 1 
resented in so graphic a manner that it is plain he derived hii; 
accounts from eye-witnesses ; while the narrative of Matthew. 
whom we are to regard as himself an eye-witness in respect {i 
most of his relations, is dry and without ‘the least vivac ity. This 
remark is perfectly correct. Comparison of a few passay: 
will at once show how much more minute and graphic ar 
Mark’s descriptions than those of Matthew. This is particular!) 
the case as to the accounts of cures. In these Mark frequent 
describes the circumstances of the sick person, before and afi 
the cure, in so lively a manner as to make us imagine the scen 
really before us; while Matthew, on the contrary, describes th: 
occurrence only in very general terms. Let a comparison b 
made in this view between the following accounts given by 
Matthew and Mark of the same occurrences. 


Marr. 8: 28—34. 


“And when he was come to 


the other side into the country of 


the Gergesenes, there met him 
two possessed with devils, coming 
out of the tombs, exceeding fierce, 
so that no man might pass by that 


Marx 5: 1—19. 


| “And they came over unto the 
lother side of the sea, into the 
|country of the Gadarenes. (‘This 
_ is another reading for Gergesenes. 
And, when he was come out of th 


| ship, immediately there met him 
‘out of the tombs a man with an 
|unclean spirit, who had his dwell- 
jing among the tombs; and no 
| mare could bind him, no, not with 
chains: because that he had been 
often bound, with fetters and chains, 
‘and the chains had been plucked 
jasunder by him, and the felters 
broken in pieces: neither could any 
man tame him. And always, nigh! 
and day, he was in the mountains, 
and in the tombs, crying, and cul 
ting himself with stones. Bul, 
| when he saw Jesus afar off, he ran 
_and worshipped him, and cried with 
. @ loud voice and said,” etc 


way. And, behold, they cried 
out saying,” ete. 
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Respecting their cure Matthew | 


merely says (v. 32): “ And he said 
unto them, Go. And when they 
were come out they went into the 
herd of swine, and behold, the 
whole herd of swine,” etc. 


Respecting his cure Mark says 
(v. 13 and onward): “ And forth- 
with Jesus gave them leave, 
And the unclean spirits went out 
and entered into the swine,” ete. 
“And they (that were in the city 
and in the country) went out to 
see what it was that was done, 
And they come to Jesus and see 
him that was possessed with the 


‘devil, and had the legion, sitting, 


| 
| 


| 
Marr. 9: 18 —26. 


20. “And, behold, a woman | 
which was diseased with an issue | 
of blood twelve years, came be- 
hind him, and touched the hem of | 


and clothed, and in his right mind : 
and they were afraid.” 


Marx 5: 21—43. 


25. “And a certain woman, 
which had an issue of blood 


twelve years, and had suffered ma- 


ny things of many physicians, and 


his garment.” had spent all that she had, and was 
nothing bettered, but rather grew 
worse, when she had heard of Je- 
sus, came in the press behind, and 
touched his garment.” 

Moreover, the whole account 
contained in verses 29—33 is in 
| Mark only. 


14: 1—12. 6: 14—29. 


Account of the execution of | The whole narrative is given 
John the Baptist by Herod. in Mark with much more minute- 
ness and vivacity. 


Such a difference in the style of narration runs throughout 
Matthew and Mark; and it cannot well be denied that at first 
view there is something surprising in it. But careful examina- 
tion of the object of the two gospels plainly shows whence this 
manner of narration in Matthew and Mark takes it rise, and 
thus does away with all the inferences which have been dedu- 
ced therefrom in opposition to the apostolic origin of Matthew. 
The reason why Mark describes the outward relations of our 
Lord’s life in so vivid and eraphic a manner is, that it was his 
special desien to portray Christ’s performance of the outward 
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functions of his office. Hence all which related to that he de- 
tails very carefully ; while whatever did not pertain thereto he 
either entirely omits, as, e. g., the history a“ the childhood of Je- 
sus, or communicates very briefly, as, e. g., many of our Lord’s 
larger discourses. Matthew, on the cisinieg , makes it his chief 
object to communicate our Lord’ s discourses. He commonly 
makes use of events only as points of support for the discourses ; 
to which he, like Jolm, directs special attention. If it be con- 
sidered, moreover, that the graphic nature of style is, in gre: 
part, owing to peculiar talent, such as is not bestowed on al 
men, and such as was not required by every one of the apos og 
there remains not a shadow of reason why the want of vivacity, 
which is certainly exhibited in Matthew’s gospel, should be made 
a motive for denying its genuineness. In truth, moreove r, there 
is no period at w vhich a forgery of the gospel in Matthew’s name 
is even conceivable. For it is demonstrable from the book itself 
that it must have been composed a few years before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and hence about sixty-six years after the 
birth of Christ. Now we find Matthew in use in the church 
before the close of the same century, at a time when John th 
evangelist was hardly dead, and many disciples of the apostles 
were living and laboring in all parts of the world. How was 
it possible in such circumstances to introduce a work forged in 
the name of Matthew into so general currency that not the very 
slightest opposition should ever have been raised against it ? 

‘From what has just been said it will have been ‘thought pro- 
bable that the genuineness of Mark: is not at all disputed. — In- 
deed his gre aphic, lively manner, has even been made to afford 
occasion for assailing the genuineness of Matthew. Nor, in 
truth, was there, in ancient times, the least opposition to Mark’s 
gospel. It was known to Papias of Hierapolis, as early as the 
close of the first century, and there is an unbroken chain of evi- 
dence in its favor, since that time. ‘True, Mark’s work was, in 
all probability, written at Rome, at that time the capital of the 
known world, and therefore a fixed and sure tradition as to the 
author of the work, might be formed at once, and would easily 
diffuse itself every where abroad. 

Still, however, there is one thing which ¢ appears very remark- 
able in regard to the rapid diffusion and reception of Mark, viz. 
that it was a production whose author was not an apostle. John 
Mark, frequently called Mark only, was the son of a certain 
Mary who had a house in Jerusalem. (Acts 12: 12.) Mark 
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himself, as we are told in the Acts, (12: 25. 13: 5. 15: 36 seq.) 
at first accompanied the apostle Paul in his travels for the dis- 
semination of Christianity. He afterwards attached himself to 
his kinsman Barnabas. At a later period, however, we find 
him again in Paul’s company. (2 Tim. 4: 11.) According to 
the fathers, he was also, for a considerable time, closely con- 
nected with Peter, and was interpreter to the latter when he 
preached among the Greeks. He invariably, however, occu- 
pied a dependent situation, and on this account it is impossible 
that his name alone, should have procured his gospel an intro- 
duction into the church. But, as has been already mentioned, 
Mark did not write without apostolic authority. On the con- 
trary, he was under the direction of the apostle Peter. This 
is stated by the entire series of church- fathers, during the se- 

cond and third centuries, with perfect unanimity in the main ; 
and the statement is corroborated by the case of Luke, which 
was exactly similar. On this account, the gospel of Mark was 
considered as originating with Peter, and such individuals as 
were particularly attached to this apostle, used Mark in prefe- 
rence to all others. Unfortunately, however, we have no mi- 
nute accounts as to this matter, and hence do not know whether 
these individuals corrupted the gospel of Mark, as the Jewish 
Christians did that of Matthew, or not. It is possible, however, 
that the so-called gospel of the Aigyptians, was a corruption of 
Mark ; though the fragments we have of it, are not sufficient to 
enable us to form a certain opinion on this point. 

As to Luke, we have more clear and certain evidence in this 
respect. We know that that sect which carried the sentiment 
of Paul to an erroneous extreme, the Marcionites, used only the 
gospel of Luke, although Marcion was very well acquainted 
with the other gospels, and regarded them as genuine. They 
had, however, altered Luke in conformity w ith their opinions, 
and thus formed, as it were, a new gospel out of it, which, not- 
withstanding, still retained much resemblance to the original. 
The reason why the Marcionites selected Luke, was that this 
gospel was written under the direction of the apostle Paul, whom 
alone they would admit to have been a genuine apostle of our 
Lord. ie as we know from the Acts of the apostles, had 
travelled about with the apostle Paul for a long time, and ji 
particular, had also accompanied him to Rome. This is clear 
from the final chapters of the history of the apostles. Connect- 
ing this fact with the close of the work, it is perfectly evident 
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when the evangelist finished it. According to the last chapter, 
Paul was two years in confinement at Rome. Here Luke 
breaks off, without mentioning the issue of his trial. Had this 
been concluded, should we not of course have had an account 
of the emperor’s decision respecting the great apostle of the 
Gentiles? It can be made very probable by circumstances de- 
rived from another quarter, that Paul was liberated from his first 
imprisonment at Rome, and did not suffer as a martyr till he 
had been a second time placed in bonds. Luke, however, ab- 
ruptly breaks off in the midst of his narrative. Now, as the 
Acts of the apostles are only the second part of Luke’s work, the 
gospel being the first (comp. Luke 1: 1 with Acts 1: 1), the 
latter cannot have been written subsequently ; and probably 
when Paul’s death was apprehended, Luke wrote down the ac- 
counts he had received from him, or through him, in order to 
secure them to posterity. Then the apostle, who was still 
living, attested the accuracy of the work, and from Rome, the 
great central point of the religious as well as the political world, 

it speedily made its way into ‘the churches in ev ery province of 
the vast Roman empire. Thus, it was not Luke’s name which 
procured for this gospel its currency in the churches, but th: 
authority of the apostle Paul. Without this the work of Luke, 
with its two divisions, the gospel and the Acts, would hardly 
have obtained general credit ; especially as it is a mere private 
production addressed to a certain Theophilus. It is, indeed, 
very probable that this Theophilus was a man of note, who was 
either already a member of the church or at least disposed to 
become so; but still he was only a private man, whose name 
could have no weight with the whole church. He had, proba- 
bly, already perused divers accounts concerning Christ and the 
formation of the primitive churches which, however, were not 
duly authentic and certain ; and for this reason, Luke deter- 

mined to compose for his use an authoritative history of the im- 
portant events in our Lord’s life,-and of the foundation of the 
churches. (Comp. Luke | :1—4., .) Under these circumstances 
it is not astonishing that in the primitive church there was no 
opposition either to Luke’s gospe! or his Acts of the apostles.* 


* So far as the Acts of the apostles speaks of the circumstances of 
Paul, it has a perfect correspondence with Paul’s epistles, as the latter 
have with the former. See this fact more fully developed in the 4th 
chapter of this treatise. 
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The many and close relations of the writer, along with the apos- 
tolic authority, were such evidence in favor of the work, that 
not a single valid suspicion could arise respecting its genuine- 
ness. 

Lastly, the circumstances in regard to the gospel of John are 
partic ularly calculated to place its genuineness beyond dispute. 
For John the e vangelist lived much longer than any of the other 
apostles. So far as we know, none of the others were alive af- 
ter the destruction of Jerusalem by ‘Titus, the Roman emperor, 
in the year 70, A. D. John, howe ver, survived it nearly thirty 
years, dying about, the close of the first century, under the re ign 
of the emperor Domitian. Hence many C hristians who had 
heard of our Lord’s farewell words to him (John 21: 22, 23), 
believed that John would not die ; an idea which the evange- 
list himself declares erroneous. ‘This beloved disciple of our 
Lord, during the latter part of his life, as we know from testi- 
monies on which perfect reliance may be placed, lived at Ephe- 
sus in Asia Minor, where the apostle Paul had founded a flour- 
ishing church. ‘The importance of this church in the year 64 
or 65 A. D., is evinced by Paul’s epistle to the Ephesians ; and 
subsequently it was very much enlarged. It was in this subse- 
quent period that John wrote his gospel. ‘This is clear, first, 
from a comparison of the gospel with the Revelation. “This 
last work was written by John at an earlier period, before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. ‘The style of this prophetic composi- 
tion is not so completely easy as we find it at a later period in 
the gospel, which he must have written after longer intercourse 
with native Greeks. Again, John plainly had the three other 
gospels before him when he wrote. For he omits all which 
they had described with sufficient minuteness, e. g. the institu- 
tion of the holy supper, and only relates that which was new re- 
specting the life of his Lord and Master. Hence, these must have 
been already composed and also so generally diffused that John 
could presume them universally known in the church. More- 
over, the persons to whom John’s work has especial reference, 
viz. certain Gnostics, did not arrive at importane e till Jerusalem 
was destroyed and most of the apostles had left this world. Now, 
if we duly ‘consider all these circumstances it will be even more 
incredible in regard to John’s gospel than any other that it should 
have been forged in his name. As the sole surviving apostle, 
innumerable eyes were upon him and hismovements. He lived 
and labored in one of the chief cities of the known world, in 
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which was a large church and whose vicinity was wholly peo- 
pled with Christians. We have an epistle of Pliny, a distin- 
guished Roman officer of that region, written only a few years 
after the death of John the evangelist, in which he describes the 
vast increase of the Christians in Asia Minor, and lays before th 
emperor Trajan (the successor of Domitian in whose reiyn 
John’s death took place) measures for preventing the ‘ga 
extension of their tenets. Now, how was it possible that, i 
this state of things, a work could be forged in John’s name ? or, 
supposing even that one might have been, (though history says 
nothing of any such impositions in John’s name), how is it con- 
ceivable that no opposition should have been made thereto, 
when many thousands were acquainted with John and must have 
known exactly what he wrote and what he did not? Of such 
opposition, however, there is nowhere the slightest trace. Not 
merely all teachers of the orthodox church in all parts of the 
wide Roman empire, but also all heretics of the most various 
sects make use of the work as a sacred valuable legacy be- 
queathed to the church by the beloved disciple ; and the few 
heretics who make no use of it, as e. g. Marcion, still evinced 
acquaintance with it, regard it as a genuine work of John’s, bu 
are impudent enough to deny that John himself had a correct 
knowledge of the gospel because he was too much a Jew. 
Whether, as was the case with the other gospels, John’s also 
was corrupted by the heretics, who felt themselves speciall) 
aimed at in it, is uncertain. The Gnostics, with the exce on 
of Marcion, (who, however, as has been already mentioned, 
only improperly reckoned among the Gnostics) made most fre- 
quent use of John as in their opinion specially favoring their 
spiritual ideas. We do not learn, however, that there existed 
in ancient times any gospel of John corrupted by the Gnostics, 
as Luke’s gospel was mutilated by Marcion. In modern times, 
it is true, a gospel of John thus disfigured has come to publi 
knowledge ; but the alterations in it originated as late as th 
middle ages. 

The doubts respecting the genuineness of John’s gospel which 
have, nevertheless, been raised in recent times, took their rise 
like those in regard to Matthew solely from internal character. 
When once doubts were thus occasioned, endeavors were made 
to sustain them on historical grounds likewise. ‘These, howev- 
er, are of little weight,* from the firmness of the foundation on 


* The most weighty opponent of the genuineness of John has gi- 
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which the gospel rests. It was with John much as with Mat- 
thew in regard to those characteristics which excited doubt of 
its genuineness. It was correctly remarked that John gives a 
different representation of our Lord from that presented ‘by the 
first three evangelists. In his gospel Christ’s actions and dis- 
courses appear as it were transfigured and spiritualized, while in 
the other evangelists they appear in a costume more or less 
Jewish and ni ational. Now, as it is not conceivable, it is said, 
that the same person should be so differently represented, and 
John, the beloved disciple of our Lord, would certainly not have 
portray ed his Master as other than he really was, while the de- 
scription of the actions of Jesus, (who appeared as a Jew, among 
Jews, and in behalf of Jews) given in the accounts of the first 
three evangelists, is much more conformable to truth, the gospel 
which bears John’s name must be of later origin. But here, as 
in regard to Matthew, it may be observed that from a perfectly 
correct remark false conclusions have been deduced. It is in- 
deed true that John exhibits the Saviour in a far more spiritual 
and glorified character than the first three evangelists. But this 
shows nothing except that John was the most spiritual of the evan- 
gelists. The same person may be regarded and described very 
differently by different persons. Of this truth we have a remark- 
able example in a great character of Grecian antiquity. Socrates 
is presented to our view in his actions and discourses by two of his 
confidential pupils, Xenophon and Plato. And how e ntirely dif- 
ferent is the description given of him by these two writers! In fact, 
these biographers may be said to sustain very much such a mu- 
tual relation as that of John and the first evangelists. While 
Xenophon paid attention principally to the external acts of 
Socrates, Plato describes his spiritual characteristics. Now, if 
it was possible to represent even a human being of eminence, in 
two very different lights, without doing violence to truth, how 
much rather might it be so in regard to one who was greater 
than Solomon, or than Socrates and his biographers. He who 
lived a purely heavenly life on earth, and spake words of eter- 
nal life, could not but be very variously described, according to 
the characteristics of the human soul, which received the rays 
of light proceeding from him. Each soul reflected his image 
ven the excellent example of publicly acknowledging that he has be- 
come convinced of the genuineness of this jewel of the church, and 
retracts his doubts. May this example find numerous imitators! 
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according to its own profundity and compass, and yet each might 
be right. It was for this reason that more than one gospel was 
included in the collection of the sacred writings, since only the 
presentation of different portraitures together, could prevent a 
partial view of our Saviour’s character. As it is only from con- 
nection of the accounts of Xenophon and Plato, that we can 
obtain a complete picture of Socrates, so we cannot compre- 
hend the life of our Lord, which affords so many different as- 
pects, without uniting the peculiar traits scattered in all the four 
gospels, into one general portraiture. With all the difference 
of representation observable in the evangelists, there are still re- 
semblances and affinities enough to make it evident that they all 
had the same great personage in view. As John relates narra- 
tives of cures exactly like those in Matthew, Mark and Luke, 
so the gospels of the latter contain passages which in elevation, 
depth, and richness of thought, are not inferior to our Lord's 
discourses in John, and indeed resemble them in phraseology. 
Among these is the lofty and astonishingly beautiful passage, 
Matt. 11: 25—30. “I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, because thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father, 
for so it seemed good in thy sight. All things are delivered 
unto me of my Father ; and no man knoweth the Son but the 
Father ; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, 
and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him. Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. ‘Take my yoke upon you and learn of me; for | am 
meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” He, from 
whose mouth such language proceeded, might certainly be re- 
presented in such an aspect as John has given to Jesus, if the 
description were undertaken by one in some measure capable of 
appreciating such a character; and that John was such an one, 
is sufficiently clear from his epistles. 

If, therefore, we look at the gospels as a collection, or consi- 
der each separately, we cannot but say that they are more 
strongly accredited and sustained by external and internal proofs, 
than any other work of antiquity. Few writings have such an- 
cient testimony in their favor, reaching back to the time of the 
authors ; none have so many, so totally distinct, so corrobora- 
tive of each other. While, then, the chief argument in behalf 
of the Scriptures generally, and the gospels in particular, is the 
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witness of the Holy Spirit, perceived in his heart by every be- 
liever, as he peruses the Scriptures, (a point on which we shall 
enlarge at the close of our treatise), still the possibility of proving 
on historical grounds, the genuineness and primitive character of 
the gospels, is a great additional cause of gratitude, inasmuch 
as it removes occasions of distrust, particularly from weak and 
doubting minds, and affords motives for the confirmation of their 


faith. 


ARTICLE Xl. 
Critricant Norices. 


1.—Report from Select Committee on the Observance of the 
Sabbath-Day ; with the Minutes of Evidence and Appendix. 
Communicated by the Commons to the Lords, p. 306 fol. 1833. 


Tuts committee of the British House of Commons were 
thirty in number, — among whom were Messrs. Agnew, Mor- 
eth, Peel, Inglis, Buxton, Baring, Goulburn, Stanley and J. 
2. Gordon. About eighty witnesses were examined during 
the seventeen days in which the committee were in session. 
As the general subject is attracting an unusual degree of atten- 
tion, in this country; at the present time, we have thought that 
a few brief quotations from the testimony of two or three of the 
witnesses would be gratifying to our readers. 

The bishop of London testified, that with respect to the mid- 
dling classes in England, greater attention is given to the duties 
of the Lord’s day than was paid thirty years ago; and that in 
relation to the lower classes, there has been, to a certain ex- 
tent, a considerable improvement since the establishment of a 
system of national education ; that is, so far as the capacity of 
the churches has admitted such an improvement ; but that with 
regard to the great mass of the lower orders there has been a 
sad deterioration, mainly owing to the increased facilities of in- 
temperance. ‘The higher classes have less of false shame which 
prevented many of them formerly from strictly observing the 
Lord’s day. The churches in London are much better filled 
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twice or even three times in the day, and that by the highe) 
classes, than they were even once in ‘the day twenty years ago. 
There is not sufficient accommodation in the churches of the 
metropolis, however, for more than one tenth of the present 
population. — If sufficient accommodation were provided in 
churches, and care were taken to place able and faithful clergy- 
men in those churches, it would be by far the most promising 
method of remedying the evils of sabbath-breaking. His lord- 
ship’s observation led him to conclude that persons who absent 
themselves from public worship are not exemplary in the dis 
charge of any part of their duty. — “ No good will be done by 
punishing people for not going to church, but a great amount of 
good may be done by preventing persons from spreading out 
those emptations which prevent the people from going to 
church. ‘The positive enforcement of religious duties by pen- 
alties is a mistake in the principles of legislation ; but looking 
on religion as the basis of all sound principles and social order, 
we must be careful to remove those temptations which check 
the growth of religion, and encourage the growth of irreligion.’ 
“J cannot state in a manner which would do justice to my own 
feelings, my opinion as to the importance of the Lord’s day, 
both as an institution of mercy and of spiritual improvement ; 
and [ am quite sure that those persons who are brought to con- 
sider that day as given, not only for a day of rest, but of reli- 
gious improvement, soon come to take a pleasure in its right 
employment, which is amuch more effectual, as well as a much 
purer recreation than any thing which is commonly termed 
amusement. 

John Richard Farre, M. D., an eminent physician, who had 
been in the study and practice of medicine for forty years, tes- 
tified: ‘‘'The use of the Sabbath, medically spe aking, is that 
of a day of rest. It is a day of compensation for the inadequate 
restorative power of the body under continued labor and ex- 
citement. A physician always has respect to the prese rvation 
of the restorative power ; because, if once this be lost, his heal- 
ing office is at an end. ‘The ordinary exertions of man run 
down the circulation every day of his life ; and the first general 
law of nature by which God prevents man from destroying him- 
self, is the alternating of day with night, that repose may suc- 
ceed action. But though night apparently equalizes the circu- 
lation well, yet it does not sufliciently restore its balance for 
the attainment of a /ong life. Hence one day in seven, by the 
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bounty of Prov idence, is thrown in as a day of compensation, 

to perfect by its repose the animal system. ‘The Sabbatical in- 
stitution is not simply a_ precept partaking of the nature of a 
political institution, but it is to be numbered among the natural 
duties, if the preservation of life be admitted to be a duty, and 
the premature destruction of it a suicidal act. This is vid sim- 
ply as a physician, and without respect at all to the theological 
question. 1 have ‘found it essential to my own well-being, as a 
medics al man, to abridge my labor on the ‘Sabbath to what is ac- 

tually necessary. I have frequently observed the premature 
death of physici ians from continued exertion. In warm cli- 
mates, and in active service, this is painfully apparent. I have 
advised the clergyman, in lieu of his Sabbath, to rest one day 
in the week ; it forms a continual prescription of mine. | have 
seen many destroyed by their duties on that day. I would say 
further, that quitting the grosser evils of mere animal living 
from over-stimulation and undue exercise of body, the working of 
the mind in one continued train of thought is the destruction of 
life in the most distinguished classes of society, and that senators 
themselves need reform in that particular. I have seen many 
of them destroyed by neglecting this economy of life.” 

John Poy nder, E 28q., a solicitor of London, exhibited to the 
committee a list of the Sunday newspapers published in Lon- 
don, which was obtained at the stamp office. ‘The number was 
twenty-four. ‘The number of stamps for these papers was about 
seven millions. ‘The amount of advertisement duty, exclusive 
of stamp duty on the several papers, was about £11,000. 

Rev. David Ruell, who had been for twenty-eight years 
chaplain of prisons in London, and who had had, on a low cal- 
culation, 100,000 prisoners under his care, stated: “I do not 
recollect a single case of capital offence where the party has 
not been a Sabbath-breaker, and, in many cases, they have as- 
sured me that Sabbath-breaking was the first ste pin the course of 
crime. Indeed, I may say in reference to prisoners of all class- 
es, that in nineteen cases out of twenty, they are persons who 
have not only neglected the Sabbath, but all other ordinances 
of religion.” 

The following statement of James Bridges, Esq., a lawyer 
of Edinburgh, deserves the attention of the multitudes who are 
annoyed, in the vicinity of the large American cities, by the ex- 
tensive Sabbath- -profanation connected with the Monday mar- 
kets. “ The cattle and corn-markets, which are the great mar- 
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kets of Edinburgh, are held on Wednesday. ‘The court of 
Session does not sit on Monday; the meat-market also, which 
is a considerable market in Edinburgh, is held upon Tuesday. 
All shops for the necessaries of life, such as butchers’, bakers’, 
etc. are strictly closed on the Sabbath.” 

Some testimony in relation to the observance of the Sabbath 
in Scotland from the Rev. John Lee, D. D., is highly impor- 
tant. Dr. Lee attended the University of Edinburgh from 
1794 to 1804. Subsequently, for ten years, he was professor 
of Church History in the University of St. Andrews. He has 
more recently filled the office of principal clerk of the General 
Assembly of the church of Scotland. Dr. Lee read the follow- 
ing statement from Kirkton’s History, understood to be a very 
authentic memorial of the middle of the 17th century : “ Now, 
before we speak of the alteration court-influences made upon 
the church of Scotland, let us consider in what case it was at 
this time. There be in all Scotland, some 900 parishes, divi- 
ded into sixty-eight presbyteries, which are again cantoned into 
fourteen synods, out of all which, by a solemn legation of com- 
missioners from every presbytery, they used yearly to constitute 
a national assembly. At the king’s return in 1660, eve ry paris! 
had a minister, every village had a school, every family almosi 
had a Bible ; yea, in most of the country, all ‘the children of 
age could read the Scriptures, and were provided of Bibles, ei- 
ther by the parents, or their ministers. I have lived many 
years in a parish where I never heard one oath, and you might 
have ridden many miles before you had heard any ; also, you 
could not, for a great part of the country, have lodged in a fa- 
mily w here the Lord was not w orshipped by reading, singing, 
and public prayer. Nobody complained more of our church- 
government than our taverners, whose ordinary lamentation was, 
their trade was broken, people were become so sober.” “ The 
Sabbath was observed,” says Dr. Lee, “ with the greatest strict- 
ness soon after the period of the Revolution of 1688, till about 
1730. It was owing to the great vigilance, faithfulness, and 
zeal, with which both ministers and elders performed their duty 
towards those who were placed under their charge, and more, 
perhaps, than to any other cause, to the universal practice of 
Bible education. In the dedication of the first Scottish edi- 
tion of the Bible, in 1579, it is stated, that so great had been 
the progress of religious instruction, particularly in that form, in 
a country where less than forty years before, the Bible was not 
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suffered to be read ; that almost every house possessed a copy 
of the Bible, and had the Bible read in it. It is ascertained 
also that in the time of the Covenanters, which I believe to 
have been a period of great religious light, and of great strict- 
ness and purity of morals, there was scarcely an individual in 
the Lowlands of Scotland, who could not read, and who was 
not in the habit of reading the Bible, and scarcely a family in 
which the worship of God was not regularly performed. Such 
a description, however, could not apply to the Highlanders.” 
About the year 1780, asad change took place in Scotland. 
The Sabbath became less and less regarded. ‘The causes of 
this deterioration, as stated by Dr. Lee, were, the relaxation of 
church discipline ; the progressive decline of Scriptural educa- 
tion in the schools in Scotland ; the increased communication 
with England and Ireland, and the consequent gradual introduc- 
tion of new habits ; the influence of infidel publications, and the 
substitution of frivolous reading, for the grave instruction of pre- 
vious times ; the ensnaring example of men of rank and of offi- 
cial station ; decreasing attention to the practice of parochial 
instruction on the part of ministers; the political discussions 
introduced by the American and French revolutions ; the esta- 
blishment of manufactories in the large towns ; and the greater 
facilities of travelling. 


2.—Text-Book of Ecclesiastical History. By J. C. I. Gieseler, 
doctor of philosophy and theology, and professor of theology 
in Gottingen. ‘Translated from the third German edition by 
Francis Cunningham. In three volumes, pp. 382, 420, 437. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 1836. 


Prof. Gieseler was born in 1792. He commenced his aca- 
demical studies in the orphan-house at Halle, whence he enter- 
ed the university at the same place, and attended on the instruc- 
tions of Knapp, Gesenius, and Wegscheider. At the age of 
twenty-five, he was appointed to an office in the gymnasium at 
Minden, his native place. He was then appointed professor of 
theology at the new university of Bonn. Here he continued 
eleven years, and earned a high reputation by his industry and 
intellectual vigor. In 1831, he went to Géttingen as professor 
of ecclesiastical history. ‘The first volume of his History ap- 
peared in Germany in 1824, and passed through three editions, 
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1824, 1827, 1831, before the completion of the second volume 
in 1835. The two volumes, (three in the translation), extend 
to the Reformation. Another volume, which has not yet ap- 
peared i in Germany , is to bring down the history to the present 
time. Gieseler gives up the old division into centuries, and di- 
vides his work into periods. The first extends from the birth 
of Christ to the accession of Constantine. The second period 
embraces the events from Constantine to the controversy re- 
specting images A. D. 324—451. The third period extends 
from the controversy just named to the Reformation. Appro- 
priate divisions under these periods are made, * Tt will be seen 
by a glance at the main body of the work,” says the translator, 
“that by far the greatest part of it consists of extracts from the 
original sources ; ‘the text itse If, though containing a complete 
view of the whole field of church history, being exceedingly 
compressed. ‘The advantages of such a plan for a manual of 
this study will at once be manifest. On the one hand, the stu- 
dent does not wish to be encumbered with long disquisitions on 
subjects so hard and dry as for the most part are here treated of, 
and on the other it is important that he should have the means 
of investigating them on occasion ; whilst frequently the points 
involved are so refined and delicate that the mistranslation of a 
word, or even the substitution of one language for another, may 
essentially modify the idea. 

As a specimen of the manner of the author, we quote a few 
sentences on the internal relations of the christian church in the 
apostolic age. ‘The new churches every where formed them- 
selves on the model of the mother church at Jerusalem. At 
the head of each were the elders (ageofuregor, énioxonor), all 
officially of equal rank, though in several instances a peculiar 
authority seems to have been conceded to some one individual 
from personal considerations. Under the superintendence of 
the elders were the deacons and deaconesses. Rom. 16: 1. 
l Tim. 5: 9,10. All these received their support, like the 
poor, from the free contributions of the church. 1 Tim. 5: 17. 
1 Cor. 9: 13. It was by no means any part of the duty of the 
elders to teach, though the apostle wishes that they may be apt 
to teach (dedaxrexoi). 1 Tim. 3: 2. 2 Tim. 2: 24. The pow- 
er of speaking, and exhoriation was considered rather the free 
gift of the Spirit (yeoroua nvevparcexdr), and was possessed by 
many of the Christians, though exercised in various ways (pro- 
phets — teachers — speaking with tongues. 1 Cor. 12: 28-31. 
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ch. xvi). ‘There was as yet no distinct order of clergy, for the 
—_ society of C hristians was “a royal priesthood, ° (1 Pet. 
2: 9) —“ the chosen people of God.” 1 Pet. 5: 3. Comp. 
Deut. 4: 20. 9: 29. They assembled for worship i in private 
houses ; in cities the churches were often divided into several 
societies, each having its particular place of meeting.” The 
characteristics of professor Gieseler’s work seem to be gener- 
al candor and fairness —the great compression of ideas in the 
text —and the learning, research and judgment displayed in the 
notes, quotations and references. If this history gains currency 
among us, it will argue well for the cause of sacred learning. 
tecommendatory notices are prefixed from professors Stuart, 
Emerson, Hodge, Sears, and Ware. We know not what pro- 
fessor Sears means by saying that “ Mosheim’s History can no 
longer be used.” Mr. Cunningham remarks very justly that 
“of all (the ecclesiastical historians hitherto accessible to the 
English reader), Mosheim alone is fitted for a general and com- 
prehensive study of the subject.” “ The translation by Dr. 
Murdock is particularly valuable for the great learning and fidel- 
ity displayed in the notes.’ 


3.—Recent Travels in Spanish America. 


Mr. C. J. Latrobe, an English traveller, spent about three 
months in the beginning of the year 1834, in Mexico, mostly in 
the capital and its “cs? The following he gives as the 
population of New Spain. 1. The Gachupin, the full blood 
European, or more properly e Spaniard, whose numbers have 
dwindled since the revolution, from 80,000, to probably not 
more than 10,000. 2. Creoles of European extraction, 1,000, 
000. 3. Mestizoes, the offspring of the European and the In- 
dian, 2,000,000. 4. Mulattoes, the offspring of Europeans and 
negroes, 400,000. 5. Aboriginal Indians, 3 or 4,000,000. 6. 
African negroes and their descendants, 100,000. 7. Zamboes, the 
offspring of negroes and Indians, 2,000,000. 8. About 15,000 
European foreigners. ‘Total, about 9,000,000. The impres- 
sions of Mr. Latrobe in regard to the moral condition and politi- 
cal prospects 6f Mexico were any thing but favorable. “ Of all 
countries | have ever seen, New Spain contains the largest pro- 
portion of canaille. No one who ever spent a month in Mexi- 
co will pretend to say that the present state of the country is 
flattering to the advocate of republicanism. He detects want 
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of system, want of public and private faith; want of legitimate 
means of carrying on the government, of enforcing laws, or 
maintaining order; total absence of patriotism ; a general igno- 
rance ; indifference to the value of education, linked to over- 
weening arrogance and pride ; an incredible absence of men of 
either natural or acquired talent of any description ; and intole- 
rant support of the darkest bigotry and superstition. The mean- 
est partizanship stands in the place of patriotism. The govern- 
ment of the moment has not the power of effectually governing, 
even if it were sincere in the desire.” “In matters of religion. 
nothing could be more bigotted and intolerant than the reform 
government of the country. ‘The Roman Catholic religion in 
its blindest, most revolting form, was the only one tolerated by 
law; and whatever there may be in other Roman Catholic 
countries, here there would seem to be no medium between the 
most debasing superstition and idolatry, and skepticism, and in- 
fidelity. It is said that there are 550 secular, and 1,646 regu- 
lar clergy in the capital ; that in twenty-three monasteries there 
are 1200 individuals ; and in fifteen convents, about 2000 souls, 
of whom 900 are professed nuns. ‘The few Protestant resi- 
dents in the metropolis, are not permitted to have a place of wor- 
ship ; and were it not stipulated by a treaty with Great Britain, 
they would not be allowed a place of sepulture for their dead.” 
Out of a population of 160,000, in Mexico, 15,000 fell victims 
to the cholera in 1833. There are fifty-six churches besides 
the cathedral. 


Among the latest travellers in South America, are Messrs. 
Smyth and Lowe, of the British ship Samarang, who in 1834 
and 1835, passed from Lima to Para across the Andes, and 
down the Amazon. They are gentlemen of intelligence and 
veracity. ‘The Pamba del Sacramento is thus described: “It 
is so called, from its having been discovered by some of the 
newly converted Indians, in 1726, on the day of the festival of 
Corpo de Dios. It comprises the greatest part of the land lying 
between the Huallaga, the Ucayali, the Maraiion, and the Pe- 
chitea ; and it is remarked, with apparent justice, that the two 
continents of America do not contain another couhtry so favora- 
bly situated, and so fertile. It is about 300 miles long, from 
north to south, and from about forty to 100 in breadth. Two 
of its boundary rivers, the Maranon and Ucayali, are at all 
times navigable for vessels of large burden ; and the other two 
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for boats and small craft. ‘The productions are all indigenous, 
and in general spontaneously produced.” ‘The temperature is 
extremely even, and the heat by no means oppressive. It is 
inhabited by ten distinct tribes of Indians, differmg considerably 
from each other in their manners and habits. ‘The only Catho- 
lic mission now existing, is that of Sarayacu, a town of 2000 in- 
habitants. Many of the Indians, who had been converted to 
the Roman Catholic faith under the Spanish government, have, 
since the desertion of the missionaries, relapsed into their former 
barbarous state. Among the half civilized Indians, intoxication 
is the cause of great depravity of morals. Domestic happiness 
seems to be nearly unknown. “ ‘The Marajion, and most of the 
rivers which fall into it, are as well calculated for steam naviga- 
tion, as any waters in the world, and there is an inexhaustible 
store of fuel growing on the banks of all of them.” Much valu- 
able information, told in an unassuming manner, may be found in 
this volume. 

These countries were visited in the years 1827—1832 by Dr. 
Edward Poeppig, a German, who, since his return to his native 
land, has published two quartos, containing between 900 and 
1000 closely printed pages. He had previously visited the 
United States and Cuba. The visit to South America origina- 
ted with some friends of natural history in Germany, who con- 
fided the execution of it to Dr. Poeppig, and supplied him with 
funds. He collected 17,000 specimens of dried plants, many 
hundred stuffed animals, and a great number of other natural 
productions, which were distributed among the patrons of the 
expedition. The introduction into gardens of very many plants 
before unknown ; 3000 descriptions of plants made on the spot, 
especially with regard to such parts of the flowers as it would 
be more difficult to examine subsequently ; thirty finished draw- 
ings of landscape scenery ; forty drawings of anodeae ; thirty 
drawings of orchideae ; numerous sketches ; and a private bota- 
nical collection of extraordinary extent, are a portion of the 
fruits of the j journey. 

Dr. Poeppig arrived at Valparaiso after a voyage of 110 days 
from Baltimore. He thinks favorably of the future prospects of 
Chili. “The shaking off of the Spanish yoke, the rapid rise of 
commerce, and a sense of personal and national dignity, have 
influence not only on the moral character of the people of Chili, 
but have also extended their effects to the external appearances 
and forms of ordinary life. It was the congress, and the consti- 
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tution of 1828 that abolished entails, the sources from which the 
misery, poverty, and ignorance of the peasantry are derived, as 
well as the cause of great neglect of agriculture even in ver) 
fertile provinces. In Valparaiso the number of houses and oj 
inhabitants, has more than doubled within ten or twenty years. 
The haciendas (farms) in the central provinces have from 10,000 
to 15,000 head of cattle, and many even 20,000. 

Brazil is in a very bad state. “It was by no means 
an unusual occurrence, * says Dr. Meyen, another German voy- 
ager, “ for five or six murders to be perpetrated i in one night in 
Rio Janeiro. In many houses the slaves were chained down 
during the night, that their masters might sleep with a feeling 
of security. The capital resembled a volcano of which every 
one dreaded the eruption, without exactly knowing how 1 
would break out. Justice will avenge itself on the white man 
for the barbarities, which he has for centuries exercised on mil- 
lions and millions of negroes. ‘The fate of Brazil is inevitable. 
Three fourths of the population are people of color, oniy one 
fourth being of Caucasian origin. ‘To our astonishment, \ 
found at Rio people of the country, distinguished for their oe 
cation and humanity, who coolly assured us we were mistaken 
in imagining that the negroes belong to our species.” “ The 
hostility,’ says Dr. Poeppig, « the hatred, of the many colored 
classes will continue a constant check to the advancement of 
the State, full of danger to the prosperity of the individual citi- 
zens, and perhaps the ground of the extinction of eniire nations. 
The fate which must sooner or later befal the greater part of 
tropical America, which is filled with negro slaves, which will 
deluge the fairest provinces of Brazil with blood, and convert 
them into a desert, where the civilized white man will never 
again be able to establish himself, may not indeed afflict Colom- 
bia and Peru to the same extent; but these countries will al- 
ways suffer from the evils resulting from the presence of an 
alien race.” 


4.—A Plea for Voluntary Associations in the Work of Missions. 
New York: John S. Taylor, 1837. 


The first chapter in this work exhibits the general advantages 
of voluntary associations over church organization in the work ot 
ee the gospel. The disadvantages of the latter are as fol- 
lows: 1. “ For church-courts to assume the control and direction 
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of missionary operations and disbursements is an attempt to sub- 
ject to ecclesiastical legislation that which the Great Head of the 
church has left to the unbiassed decision of ev ery man’s con- 
science.” 2. “There is no enactment in the Bible, enjoining 
iton the church as such, in her organized form, by her _judi- 
catories, to evangelize the world.”’ The reasons, w hy it is not 
expedient for the Presbyterian church, in her ecc lesiastical capa- 
city, to engage in efforts for the conversion of the world, are thus 
given: 1. “ Thischurch, in her highest court, is not w ell adapt- 
ed, by Ma mode of her organization, to superintend and direct 
the work of missions, either faithfully or efficiently.” The 
members of the Assembly come from great distances. That 
body changes, for the most part, every year. It is encumbered 
with other business. Yet the authority of the Assembly stands 
between the boards which may be annually appointed and the 
public, to shield these boards from the watchful scrutiny of 
others. 2. “ These boards, thus constituted, and acting un- 
der so powerful a sanction of what is so little understood, are 
the most irresponsible bodies that could well be devised.” 
3. “ By conducting all her concerns ecclesiastically, the judica- 
tories of the church would be loaded with an amount of prop- 
erty and of an business, which would much endanger her 
spirituality.” ‘If we consider also the best means for pro- 
moting the une eemsiaiat and alert action of the church, in the 
work of missions, we may find oceasion to distrust the re lative 
efficiency of formal ecc lesiastical organizations for this purpose.” 
These propositions, supported as they are by undeniable facts, 
cannot be ove thrown. Their truth and importanc e are attest- 
ed by every year’s experience in the history of missions and of 
the church. 

The remainder of the volume, which we have not space 
here to notice, is taken up in detailing various matters in rela- 
tion to the history of the last meeting ‘of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian church. 


5.—Devotional Guides. By Rev. Robert Philip of Maberly Cha- 
pel. With an Introductory Essay by Rev. Albert Barnes. 

2 vols. pp. 345, 334. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1837. 
These volumes contain, Christian Experience, Communion 
with God, Eternity Realized, The God of Glory, Pleasing God, 
and Redemption, or the New Song in Heaven. “ The hap- 
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py thought seems to have occurred to the mind of the author,’ 
remarks Mr. Barnes, “ to issue a succession of small books, sim- 
ilar in their character and tendency, that should be adapted to 
comfort the hearts, relieve the perplexities, and promote the 
spiritual advancement of Christians.” “ The subjects are treat- 
ed in a way that will be satisfactory to all serious minds. The 
character of the author’s style is evidently fitted to the work 
which he has undertaken. It is simple, pure, terse, intelligible, 
and occasionally highly beautiful and forcible. It is evidently 
the style of a man who has much communion with the sacred 
Scriptures, and with his own heart.”’ ‘The circulation of these 
treatises in various forms has been very great. ‘Their influence, 
if we may judge from the portions which we have read, must 
be highly salutary. ‘The two volumes of Mr. Appleton are 
stereotyped in a substantial manner. 


6.—Sermons, and an Essay on the Pentateuch. By Robert Means, 
A. M. of Fairfield District, S.C. With an Introduction and 
a Sermon occasioned by his death, by George Howe, Prof. of 
Bib. Lit. in the Theol. Sem. Columbia, S. C. Boston: Per- 
kins & Marvin, 1836, pp. 610. 


Mr. Preston, the distinguished senator from South Carolina, 
thus speaks of Mr. Means: “ As no one possessed more quali- 
ties to attract esteem and affection, so no one was the centre of 
a more devoted circle than that which now deplores the loss of 
our friend and brother. I have not known a man, who united in 
so eminent a degree, the highest qualities of a gentleman and a 
Christian ; in whose life and conversation there was such a uni- 
form beauty, or whose amiable character resulted so much more 
from the presence of virtues than the absence of faults.”” The 
essay on the Pentateuch was written in answer to the pamphlet 
of Dr. Cooper on the same subject. The geological theory 
adopted by Dr. C., then president of South Carolina college, is 
irreconcilable with the commonly received interpretation of the 
Mosaic cosmogony. Dr. C. consequently proceeded to dis- 
prove the genuineness of the Pentateuch. Mr. Means, in his 
reply, completely refutes the doctor, and in so doing has fur- 
nished a good view of the arguments in favor of the genuineness 
of that ancient document. It, perhaps, suffers somewhat in its 
perspicuity, from the fact that Mr. M. is compelled to follow his 
opponent in all his tortuous course. The sermons may be read 
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with much pleasure and advantage. Prof. Howe has done a 
good service for the memory of his departed friend, and for the 
christian public. 


7.—Protestant Jesuitism. By a Protestant. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1836, pp. 295. 


Were we to believe all which this anonymous writer pro- 
pounds, we should look upon ourselves as the subjects of the most 
srinding bondage on earth. If the author has any benevolence 
of character, he will betake himself at onc e, after he has brought 
out his Sequel, to the vocation of Peter the hermit, and call on 
all valiant knights and true, to do battle against those wicked, 
voluntary societies, ‘“ whose control is becoming more uncon- 
trollable ;”’ “* which have in a brief period revolutionized socie- 
ty, or more properly, perhaps, reconstructed it on a new mo- 
del,” “ which have liter rally bound the public mind of this coun- 
try in chains,” etc. If the writer believes one tenth part of 
what he asserts, it is no time for him to linger. While he is 
writing, the country may “oil Wien the last mad leap into the 
whirlpool of pe dition. But to be serious ; the ‘ protestant’ in 
his preface protests that he has made thorough work with his 
subject. ‘ It seemed to him pertinent, and somewhat impor- 
tant, to make thorough work.” “ An imperfect exposure seem- 
ed worse than none, and he has, therefore, thought proper to 
give ita thorough discussion.” ‘ Unless he made a full dis- 
play,” ete. ‘ An effort to expose it should bear on that point 
with corresponding force,” etc. Let us examine one passage 
in this thorough exposure. 


The proper test of the success of Christian missions is a perma- 
nent impression made on the regions of civilization, previously de- 
voted to idolatry, such as was effected by the ministry of the apos- 
tles over the Roman empire and elsewhere ; at least, that we might 
hear of converts from among the higher castes of semi-barbarous 
nations, and from among men of superior intellectual culture. The 
fact that none of this class, except Rammohun Roy, have yet re- 
turned from pagan ground to show themselves on the heights of 
Christianity, as trophies of modern Protestant missions, is a fair in- 
dication of the meagre fruits of these efforts. 


Our first remark is that the conversion of a population like that 
of South Africa is certainly not an improper test of the success 
of christian missions. Again, there are now no such regions of 
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civilization devoted to idolatry as the apostles found in the Roman 
empire. Greece and Rome are not found in every age. The test, 
therefore, could not be applied. In the third place, do we not 
hear of converts from among the higher castes of semi-barbarous 
nations? Call to mind Abdool Messeeh,a learned Mohammedan : 
Leang-a-fa, the Chinese assistant of Dr. Morrison ; Asaad-esh- 
Shidiak at Beyroot; Africaner in South Africa ; several Armen- 
ians at Constantinople, distinguished for talents and character ; 
Babajee, a learned Brahmin in western India, etc. In the 
fourth place, no evangelical Christians lay any claim to Rammo- 
hun Roy, as “ having shown himself on the heights of Chris- 
tianity.”” 

In the view of the author, the grand catholicon, the sover- 
eign remedy for all the evils under which we now groan is ec- 
clesiastical organization. 


We are prepared, then, to say, that the church of Christ as a 
society, in its own proper organization, is the only and the very so- 
ciety, under the commission given by Jesus Christ, which he has 
authorized to be employed by his professed disciples for the reform- 
ation of morals and manners in the world, and for the gradual 
and ultimate subjection of all mankind to the laws and principles 
of the Bible. 


But here a question arises. Have the Congregational Chris- 
tians of New England any proper ecclesiastical organization for 
the conversion of the world, or for any thing else? Are they 
not on ground wholly unauthorized by Christ? Are they not 
a mere voluntary association? What then shall they do? ‘They 
claim no regular descent from the apostles. How, also, will 
the Episcopal church of the United States, reform morals and 
manners in the world? By means of their general conven- 
tions? But the lay members of those conventions are not ne- 
cessarily church-members. ‘They may be mere pew-holders, 
men who care little or nothing for vital piety ; these then must 
act ecclesiastically for the conversion of the world ! 

Though there are a few good and commendable things in this 
book, it is, on the whole, a mass of crude and exaggerated state- 
ments. It will be read as one of the last novelties of the year 
1836, and will then find its way 


Ad locum umbrarum, somni, noctisque soporae. 


A very large and respectable body of the Episcopal communion 
will have little sympathy with it. 
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7—The Religious Opinions and Character of Washington. By 
E. C. M’Guire. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1836, pp. 
414. 


This is an elaborate collection of all the proofs which are scat- 
ered through the biographies of Washington, the contemporary 
newspapers, Mr. Sparks’s edition of his writings, etc., which go 
io prove the piety of the father of his country. The author 
seems to have made a very good use of the materials in his pos- 
session. He ¢ appears also to have been indefatigable in his per- 
sonal inquiries in the region of Mt. Vernon, as well as in his writ- 
ten correspondence. 


ARTICLE XII. 


Setect Lirerary anp MisceLLaNneous INTELLIGENCE. 


UNITED STATES. 


Tue works of the late president Appleton, of Bowdoin college, are 
now published, They form two volumes octavo, of more than 1000 pa- 
ges. They contain a memoir prepared by an officer of Bowdoin col- 
lege, an engraved portrait, his theological and baccalaureate lectures, 
and some miscellaneous compositions. A considerable portion of 
both volumes is now for the first time published. They will ever 
form standard volumes in American theological literature. 

A work of much interest is in the press of Gould and Newman, 
entitled “Lectures on the Connection of Science with Revealed Re- 
ligion, by Nicholas Wiseman, D. D., principal of the English college 
at Rome.” etc. He takes up the subjects of the comparative study of 
languages, the unity of the human race, the geological questions 
growing out of the first chapter of Genesis, the illustrations of Scrip- 
ture from the hieroglyphic discoveries in Egypt, etc., and discusses 
them with the hand of an accomplished scholar. Those of our rea- 
ders, who are acquainted with the works of Bopp, Rossellini, Hum- 
boldt, Prichard, Klaproth, Champollion, and others of that class, will 
find little which is new in these volumes. But to the great mass of 
educated men in our country they will be full of interest. Dr. Wise- 
man is thoroughly acquainted with his subjects, and presents them in a 
perspicuous and “an agreeable manner. He isa Roman Catholic, 
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but he does not allow bis religions opinions to bias his judgmen 
We might read entire lectures without suspecting that he was a mem 
ber of the “mother church.” He has lately delivered a course o{ 
lectures in London, on the Roman Catholic question, which are ,, 

gurded as particularly able, though to Protestants, of course, whol! 

unsatisfactory. He endeavors, in the course of his argument, to gray 
ple with the question of the “ authority of tradition.” 

The Greek Testament of Dr. Bloomfield will be soon issued froy), 
the press in two volumes, 8vo. We have examined soine of th 
sheets, and we find them printed with great correctness and beau 
We presume that there will be but one opinion of the value of this 
Testament. Dr. Bloomfield is a learned and critical scholar, long 
practised in the study of the New Testament, well acquainted wit) 
German works, and apparently devoted to the truth as it is in Jesus 
The work will answer both for a Greek Testament with the various 
readings, and a closely aud judiciously condensed English comuy 
tary. If we understand the case, it will exactly meet the wants o 
many clergymen and students of the Bible. 

Dr. Adame, president of the college of Charleston, S.C., is about to 
publish a treatise on moral philosophy. From the analysis of tl 
volume furnished by the public papers, as well as from the reputatio: 
of the author, we may expect a valuable contribution to the scienc: 

The Latin-English part of the late Mr. Leverett’s lexicon was pub- 
lished just previously to the lamented death of the editor. The vo 
ume bears the marks of the most solicitous care iu the preparation ot 
the copy, and in the typographical execution. We learn that it is 
well received by those, whose employment has required them to ey- 
amine its merits. The English-Latin part is in press. An edition of 
2000 copies of Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin grammar has be: 
sold. Weobserve that itis mentioned with commendation in the lasi 
aunual catalogue of Yale College. Prof. Fiske’s Manual of Classica 
Literature, published by Key and Biddle of Philadelphia, is adopted 
into the schedule of text-books in some of our classical institutions 
and colleges. It isa work constructed on the most enlarged and pli 
losophical principles, and, at the same time, combines a great amount! 
of accurate detail and of learned reference. 

Fosdick’s translation of Hug’s Introduction to the New Testamen! 
has met with an unexpectedly rapid sale. It has been adopted into 
the course of study at some of the western literary and theological insti- 
tutions. Professor Keith of Alexandria is proceeding with the transla 
tion of Hengstenberg’s Christology. Professor Stuart’s work ov he: 
menecutics, is not to be a revised edition of Ernesti, but an independen| 
treatise, adapied to the present wants of theological students. 

The American Antiquarian Society have just issued a second vo 
lume. It is mainly occupied with a very extended view of the In 
dian languuges, ete., of America, by Albert Gallatin. 
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We have been much pleased with a little Manual of Biblical inter- 
pretation by the Rev. L. A. Sawyer, just published by A. H. Maltby 
of New Haven. We think the author has been successful in his en- 
deavor to exhibit the fundamental rules and principles of biblical in- 
terpretation, iD such a manner as to place them within the reach of 
every intelligent reader of English. ‘The rules are accompanied with 
familiar illustrations and examples. ‘The system is substantially the 
same as that which Ernesti and Morus have developed in a scientific 
and technical manner. 

Public libraries. ‘The number of volumes in the college libraries 
of the United States is about 300,000 ; in student’s libraries, 120,000 ; 
in the libraries of theological seminaries 80,000 ; in other public li- 
braries 300,000. ‘Total number of volumes, 800,000. The Philadel- 
phia library has 44,000 volumes; the Harvard University, 42,000 ; the 
Boston Athenaeum nearly 30,000; the New York city 25,000. The 
best theological library in the United States is that of the Andover 
Theological Seminary, containing 13,000 volumes. <A well-selected 
and very valuable library has just been purchased in Europe by pro- 
fessor Stowe for Lane Theological Seminary. Some of our libraries 
contain numerous pamphlets, maps, ete. Harvard university bas a 
collection of 10,000 maps, charts, and views. There is a great defi- 
ciency of systematic and scientific catalogues of the books in the 
American libraries. This deficiency bas been supplied at Cambridge, 
and it is about to be at Andover, and at the library of the American 
Antiquarian Society at Worcester. Mr. Taylor’s catalogue of the 
Andover library, nearly ready for the press, is very elaborately pre- 
pared. 

The number of organized colleges in the United States is between 
eighty and ninety. About seven or eight are under the direction of 
the baptists; seven of the episcopalians; seven of the methodists ; 
six of the Roman catholics; one of the universalists ; and the re- 
mainder, (about sixty), of the congregationalists and presbyterians. 
Thirteen, containing about 2600 students, are in New England; 
nineteen, with 2000 students, in the four Middle States ; twenty-one, 
with 2000 students, in the seven southern und south western States 
and the district of Columbia ; and thirty, with about 2300 students, 
in the remaining States. Yale College has the largest number of stu- 
dents; Amherst and Union are about equal in point of numbers; 
and Harvard university is the fourth. The students mentioned in 
some of the southern and western colleges include those in the pre- 
paratory departments. — The number of law-schools in the United 
States is eight, with 214 students ; medical schools twenty-three, with 
133 professors and 2100 students ; theological seminaries about thirty- 
five, with 80 professors and 1400 students. 

The total number of ministers of all the religious denominations in 
the United States, of all kinds, not including the local preachers of the 
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methodists, nor the ministers of the Friends, may be about 13,000. A 
large part of these, however, are uneducated, and but ill qualified for 
their work. The communicants are estimated to be between 1,800. 
000, and 1,900,000. The number of communicants belonging to the 
Baptist denomination in the United States and the British Provinces, 
as stated in the Baptist Triennial Register, for 1836, is 517,523; the 
number in England and Wales 140,000 ; in the world, 696,692. The 
methodist episcopal church and the methodist protestants of the 
United States have about 680,000 communicants; the congregation- 
alists 140,000 ; the presbyterians under the care of the general As- 
sembly 250,000. The number of communicants in several of the 
smaller denominations is not known. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue parliamentary returns of education, lately printed, state that 
there are in England and Wales, 38,971 day-schools, containing 
1,276,947 scholars, and 16,823 Sunday-schools, with 1,548,890 scho- 
lars; being thirty-two for each day-school, and ninety-two for each 
Sunday-school. It will be observed that the total of Sunday scholars 
reported is 271,943 more than the daily scholars. 

From the annual report of Kiug’s college, London, delivered Apri 
30th, 1836, it appears that the prosperity of the college is steadily pro- 
gressive. ‘The regular students were at Christmas, 554 ; and the oc 
casional, during the year, 205. There are now 614 regular students. 

Mrs. Sophia Vansittart, sister of lord Bexley, has bequeathed ten 
thousand pounds to the United Brethren’s missions, and a like sum to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

The total missionary income of Great Britain in 1835 is estimated 
at £250,000, exclusive of the income of the Bible Society for foreign 
objects, which does not amount to £50,000; and, therefore, the whole 
missionary income is under £300,000. The whole income of Great 
Britain and Ireland is calculated by Pebrer, in his work on Taxation, 
to be £514,823,059 ; hence its missionary income is not one 17(0th 
part of its whole income ; and if one hundredth part of its income 
might not unreasonably be consecrated to foreign missions, then the 
missionary income ought to be £5,140,000. The amount of ardent 
spirits consumed in Great Britain and Ireland, in the year 1832, was 
nearly 26,000,000 of gallons, the cost of which to the consumer was 
about £17,000,000. 

In Wiseman’s Lectures, there is frequent and honorable mention, 
of the treatise of Dr. James C. Prichard on “The Eastern Origin of 
the Celtic Nations, proved by a Comparison of their Dialects with the 
Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic languages.” The main strength 
of Dr. Pricbard’s argument, seems to lie in the analogy which he 
has established between the numerals, the names of persons, and de- 
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grees of kindred, and of the most ordinary natural objects, in the Cel- 
tic dialects, and in the class of languages with which he compares 
them. ‘The coincidences between the two classes are too numerous 
and striking to be the effect of accident. In the course of. his argu- 
ment, Dr. Prichard has made out a very strong affinity between the 
German and Slavonic tongues. 

The society of Antiquaries has established a Saxon Committee, 
who will soon publish the Exeter Book, (under the editorship of Mr. 
Thorpe, the translator of Rask’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar), and the 
first volume of the Layamon. It is possible that the works of Alfred 
and of Piers Plowman, may come out under the same auspices. 


FRANCE. 


Ir is stated in the “ Ami de la Religion,” that a new mission’ has 
been appointed to go to the South Seas, under the bishop of Ariopo- 
lis; and directed by missionaries from the diocese of Lyons. One of 
them has received special powers from the Propaganda. M. Pompa- 
lier bas been created bishop in partibus of Maronea, and apostolic 
vicar for Polynesia and the western ocean. This prelate, who is on- 
ly thirty-five years old, has just arrived at Lyons from Rome, and 
will be accompanied by four or five other missionaries. 

The Society of History has published under the care of M. Cham- 
pollion-Figeac, a beautiful volume, containing curious chronicles re- 
lating to the establishment of the Normans in Italy and Sicily. It has 
in preparation an edition of the works of Gregory of ‘Tours. 

In M. Guizot’s Commission Historique, a separate committee was 
named in January, 1835, to superintend publications on the subjects of 
literature, philosophy, and the arts. ‘The members are MM. Cousin, 
Vitet, Auguste Le Prévost, Pierre Mérimée, Victor Hugo, Ch. Le- 
normant, Albert Lenoir, and Didron. Cousin is about publishing a 
volume of the inedited works of Abelard ; and is preparing some im- 
portant inedited works of Roger Bacon. Champollion-Figeac is ma- 
king a selection from the whole of the State documents contained in 
the Bibliothéque Royale. M. A. Thierry will edit a collection of the 
charters of towns and corporations from the 11th to the 15th centu- 
ries. "The publications of the commission, relate to distant points of 
a wide extent of time, and to a great variety of subjects. ‘The French 
government devote an annual grant of 120,000 francs to the purposes 
of the commission. 

In the royal printing office at Paris, there are types of fifty-six ori- 
ental dialects, including modern and ancient characters, and sixteen of 
European nations, which do not make use of Roman letters. The 
whole of the presses of this establishment are capable of working 
278,000 sheets in a day, or 9266 volumes of thirty sheets each. 

A work has been commenced with the title of “ Musée des Anti- 
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quités Egyptiennes, on Recueil des Monumens Egyptiens, Architec 
ture, Statuaire, Glyptique, et Peinture,” with explanatory text by 
Lenormant, assistant keeper of the royal academy of medals. It will 
be completed in ten livraisons. 

M. Brochant has recently presented to the academy of sciences a 
general geological map of France, with an explanatory memoir. 


HOLLAND. 


In the Dutch Reformed, or established church, the decisions of the 
synod of Dort, remain unrepealed, and in connection with the Hiedel- 
berg catechism, constitute the acknowledged system of belief. The 
Presbyterian system of government, by representation, through the 
medium of church sessions, class directions, and the general synod, 
remains in full force. ‘There is a paucity of lay-elders in this church. 
The Walloon, or French Reformed church differs principally, if not 
entirely, from the established church, by using the French language in- 
stead of the Dutch, and the Genevacatechism instead of the Hiedelberg. 
In 1688, they had sixty-two congregations ; they have now about twen- 
ty. ‘The evangelical Lutherans are under a Presbyterian representative 
government, according to anew constitution, sanctioned by the king 
in 1818. They have fifty-seven congregations, fifty-seven ministers, 
and 47,000 members. The principal congregation is at Amsterdam. 
It numbers 25,000 souls, under the charge of five ministers. A con- 
siderable portion has separated on account of the prevailing neological 
notions. The congregations at the Hague, and at Rotterdam, have 
about 3000 members each. The Mennonites, Baptists, or Anabaptists, 
as they are called, have, in general, no peculiar distinctive creed, but 
what refers to the subjects of baptism and to oaths. The Jansenist 
communion, or the church of Utrecht, refuse to subscribe to the con- 
demnation of Jansenius by pope Alexander VII. They also refuse 
to acknowledge the bull unigenitus, because it condemns Catholic ve- 
rities founded on the Bible. Another point of difference relates to 
the rites of the “church of Utrecht.” In 1831, they had twenty-se- 
ven congregations, and 5000 souls, under the care of one archbishop, 
and two suffragans. 


GERMANY. 


Among the principal works lately published in Germany are Riick- 
ert on the epistles to the Corinthians; Tiedemann on human pbhy- 
siology; Grimm’s edition of the Germania of Tacitus; Maurer’s 
commentary on the Old Testament ; Schultz on the life of the poet 
Sophocles ; Salvador’s history of the Mosaic institutions, and of the 
Jewish people, ete. 

Mr. Kemble, the editor of the Anglo-Saxon poem of Beowolf, has 
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printed an interesting tract on the mythic genealogies of the west Sax- 
on kings. — A society has been formed in Bonn, under the direction of 
A. W. Von Schlegel, to erect a monument to the memory of Beetho- 
ven — A printer at Blandenberg has produced a Bible printed from 
iron stereotype plates — A general German biography has been com- 
menced at Jena. It is to consist of twelve volumes. 

The London Quarterly Review says of professor Tschirner’s Fall 
of Heathenism, (Der Fall des Heidenthums), that there is no work, in 
which the genius of the conflicting systems, paganism and Christianity, 
is portrayed with a happier union of calm philosophy and zeal for the 
true religion. The first volume, and that apparently not having the last 
revisal from his hand, is all that has been published. Tschirner was 
a pupil of Schréck the German ecclesiastical historian, and the con- 
tinuator of his great work. He has explained with great judgment 
and comprehensive knowledge of the philosophic writings of the pe- 
riod, the reaction of Christianity upon heathenism itself — in other 
words, the gradual refinement of paganism from an incoherent and 
multifarious polytheism, into a kind of theism, with an infinitely nu- 
merous, yet subordinate daemonology. M. Beugnot,a French writer, 
has published a prize essay on the same subject, taking up the history 
where it was left by Tschirner. Without the depth and comprehen- 
siveness of the German, M. Beugnot has executed his task with very 
creditable judgment and learning. 


ITALY. 


Count Luigi Serristori of Florence is now publishing a statistical 
work on Italy, in numbers. The first and second, comprehend the 
Sardinian dominions and the island of Corsica, and the third and 
fourth, embrace the duchies of Parma and Lucca, Monaco, San Mari- 
no, and the kingdom of the two Sicilies. The other Italian States 
will follow. 


RUSSIA. 


During the last few months, five printing offices, a lithographic 
printing office, and five booksellers’ shops have been established in 
Moscow. 

In 1834, the returns to the synod give the births and deaths of mem- 
bers of the Greek church as follows : 

Births. Males, 979,877 Deaths. Males, 657,822 
ai Females, 928,801 - Females, 635,176 


Total, 1,908,678 Total, 1,292,998 


Excess of births, 615,680. ‘The rapid increase of the population 
must in a few years raise the vumber of inhabitants to 70,000,000 
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There are fourteen military schools in Russia, including 4767 cadets 
Three marine schools have 924 cadets. ‘The army is 803,000 strong 
The navy embraces fifty-four ships of the line, thirty-five frigates, and 
1097 gun-boats, row-boats, etc. 


WESTERN AFRICA. 


The Wesleyan missionary society are attempting to effect the trans. 
lation of the Bible, for the benefit of the Foulahs, and the surrounding 
tribes. In that part of the country watered by the Senegal and Gan- 
bia, and called by the French geographers Senegambia, are the Fou 
lahs, Mandingoes, and Jalloofs. It is proposed to translate the Serip- 
tures into the Foulah or Mandingo language, or into both. The Fou 
lahs seem to have a different origin from the other negroes of West- 
ern Africa, and their language is, perhaps, radically different from 
that either of the Mandingo or Jalloof. 

Mr. Wilson, American missionary at Cape Palmas, remarks, that 
the people of that settlement cannot go more than twenty miles in 
any direction, without meeting a language that they cannot under- 
stand. Within thirty-five miles of that place, along the winding 
beach, are three distinct dialects. 


SOUTH AFRICA, 


The gospels are printed in the Namaqua language. Luke and va 
rious catechisms and hymn-books are printed in Sichuan. Rey. J 
Brownlie and the chief Tzatzoe are translating the Scriptures into th 
Caffre. The whole Bible in this tongue will be soon printed. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


The missionaries of the church missionary society among the na 
tives in New South Wales are paying constant attention to the collect 
ing of words, and analyzing them, forming a vocabulary, and arrang 
ing matter for a grammar. Various portions of the Scriptures are in 
the process of translation. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


The population of the islands included under the name of New 
Zealand, is about 180,000; of which number nearly 45,000 have 
more or less of intercourse with the missionaries; 300 have been 
baptized into the christian faith. There are about 800 adults who 
have been taught to read. The New Testament has been translated 
into the New Zealand language directly from the Greek. 





